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Introduction 


In 1988, George Leach and members of the Florida West Coast Unix community got 
the idea of having a workshop or conference on distributed systems in the area. George 
contacted Peter Salus (then Executive Director of Usenix) and Gene Spafford about 
the idea, and plans were made. The decision was to have an event that would stress 
experiences with distributed and multiprocessor systems, rather than the theory and 
algorithms that seem to predominate at so many other conferences in the area. A 
formal proposal was made to the Usenix board, and they approved the workshop. 
Gene got the directors of the SERC (Software Engineering Research Center) to cover 
some of the expenses and clerical efforts, and to provide other assistance in publicity. 


Thus, in the autumn of 1989, Usenix and the SERC cosponsored the first Experi- 
ences with Distributed and Multiprocessor Systems event. That was intended to be a 
workshop, but because of the quantity and quality of submissions and participation, 
it became a miniconference. It was known by the acronym WEBDMS, and included 
25 presented papers, some of which were later developed into a special issue of the 
journal Computing Systems. The workshop was attended by over 125 people in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Flordia, and was judged a great success. 


We decided to see if the theme for this event could support a second event, this 
time as a more formal symposium requiring somewhat more developed papers. Thus, 
with Usenix and SERC as cosponsors again, and again with cooperation of the ACM 
and the IEEE Computer Society, we issued calls for submissions. The call was not 
widely publicized in academic journals, but we covered some large mailing lists and 
Usenet newsgroups. 


The response was both gratifying and surprising. With only three months lead 
and limited publicity, we received 60 papers from researchers on 5 continents. The 
submissions dealt with everything from cache design to optical computing to multi- 
media workstations to performance tuning and debugging of multiprocessor systems. 
The program committee reviewed the papers, made some tough choices, and the 21 
papers in this proceedings are the result. 


We have already started to plan a third event, another symposium. It has already 
been approved by Usenix. It will be held in the spring of 1992, probably in the Western 
United States somewhere. Again, we expect Usenix and SERC cosponsorship, and 
ACM and IEEE-CS pa-ticipation. We also hope you will consider contributing to 
that event, and in future SEDMS that others may put together in the years to come. 


In the meantime, our thanks to the hardworking members of our program com- 
mittee, and to all the reviewers who aided them in their reading and decision-making. 
We greatly appreciate the hard work, advice, and efforts on our behalf by Ellie Young, 
Carolyn Carr, and Judy DesHarnais of Usenix. Georgia Conarroe of Purdue proved 
herself invaluable (again) in helping keep Spaf on track with the program committee 
tasks. And thanks especially to all the people who took the time and effort to con- 
tribute papers to the symposium, and to come to Atlanta in March to be with us. 
Thank you — we hope you enjoy it! 


George Leach Gene Spafford 
General Chair Program Chair 
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Experience Developing the RP3 Operating System! 


Ray Bryant 
Ilung-Yang Chang 
Bryan Rosenburg 


IBM Research Division 
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P. O. Box 704 
Yorktown Heights, NY 10598 
{raybry,hychang,rosnbrg} @ ibm.com 


Abstract 


RP3, the Research Parallel Processing Prototype, is a research vehicle for exploring the 
hardware and software aspects of highly parallel computation. RP3 is a shared-memory 
machine that was designed to be scalable to 512 processors; a 64 processor machine has 
been in operation since October 1988. The operating system for RP3 is a version of the 
Mach system from Carnegie Mellon University. This paper discusses what we have learned 
about developing operating systems for shared-memory parallel machines such as RP3 and 
includes recommendations on how we feel such systems should and should not be struc- 
tured. We also evaluate the architectural features of RP3 from the viewpoint of our use 
of the machine. Finally, we include some recommendations for others who endeavor to 
build similar prototype or product machines. 


Introduction 


The RP3 project of the IBM Research Division had as its goal the development of a research ve- 
hicle for exploring all aspects of highly parallel computation. RP3 is a shared-memory machine 
designed to be scalable to 512 processors; a 64-way machine was built and has been in operation 
since October of 1988. 


For the past few years, the authors of this paper have been responsible for creating the operating 
system environment used to run programs on RP3. (The operating system for RP3 is a version 
of Mach [1] which is a restructured version of BSD 4.3 Unix.? ) The extensions we made to Mach 
to support RP3 are described in [6] and will not be discussed in detail here. Instead, this paper 
summarizes our experience developing Mach/RP3 and presents our views on how operating sys- 
tems for highly-parallel shared-memory machines such as RP3 should be constructed, as well as 
our experience in supporting and using this system for parallel processing research. 


In the following sections of this paper, we provide an overview of the RP3 architecture and a brief 
history of the RP3 project. We then discuss the lessons we feel we learned during the course of this 
project and we state some recommendations we would make to developers of similar machines, 
whether such machines are designed as research prototypes or commercial products. 


RP3 Hardware Overview 


Figure 1 illustrates the RP3 architecture. An RP3 machine can consist of up to 512 processor 
memory elements or PME’s. The prototype hardware that was actually built, which we will refer 
to as RP3x, consists of 64 PME’s. Each PME includes the following components: 


1 Supported in part by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency under Contract Number N00039-87-C-0122 
(Multi-processor System Architecture). 
2 Unix is a registered trademark of AT&T in the United States and other countries. 
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Figure 1. The RP3 Architecture 





CPU 


FPU 


1/O 


MMU 


Cache 


MC 


The central processing unit, a 32-bit RISC processor known as the ROMP. The same 
processor is used in the IBM RT workstation. 


The floating point unit, similar to the floating point unit found on the IBM RT System 
APC card. It uses the Motorola MC68881 floating point chip which implements the 
IEEE floating point standard. 


The I/O interface, which provides a connection to an IBM PC/AT that serves as an I/O 
and Support Processor, or ISP. Each ISP is connected to 8 PME’s and to an IBM 
System/370 mainframe. 


The memory management unit. The MMU supports a typical segment and page table 
address translation mechanism and includes a 64-entry, two-way set associative trans- 
lation lookaside buffer (TLB). 


A 32-kilobyte, two-way set associative, real-address cache. To allow cache lookup to 
proceed simultaneously with virtual address translation, the RP3 page size is made equal 
to the cache set size of 16 kilobytes. 


The memory controller. The memory controller examines each memory request to de- 
termine whether it is for this PME (in which case it is passed to the memory module) 
or a remote PME (in which case it is passed to the switch). The top 9 bits of the address 
specify the target PME. 
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Memory A 1- to 8-megabyte memory module. (The 64-way RP3x is fully populated with 
8-megabyte memory modules.) Note that all memory in RP3 is packaged with the 
processors. 


PMC The performance measurement chip. This device includes registers that count such 
things as instruction completions, cache hits and misses, local and remote memory ref- 
erences, and TLB misses. It can also periodically sample the switch response time. 


All the PMBE’s of an RP3 machine are connected by a multistage interconnection network or 
switch. The switch, which is constructed of water-cooled bipolar technology, has 64-bit data paths 
and a bandwidth of roughly 14 megabytes/second per PME. All memory on RP3 is local to indi- 
vidual PME’s but is accessible from any processor in the machine. However, a performance penalty 
is incurred when accessing remote memory. RP3x has an access time ratio of 1:12:20 between 
cache, local, and remote memory, assuming no network or memory contention. The fact that not 
all memory in the system has the same access times puts RP3 in the class of non-uniform memory 
access or NUMA machines. Support of this NUMA architecture required operating system ex- 
tensions that are discussed in [6]. 


To avoid potential memory bottlenecks, the RP3 architecture includes the concept of interleaved 
memory. Addresses for interleaved memory undergo an additional transformation after virtual to 
real address translation. The interleaving transformation exchanges bits in the low- and high-order 
portions of the real address (see figure 2). Since the high-order bits of the address specify the PME 
number, the effect of the interleaving transformation is to spread interleaved pages across memory 
modules in the system, with adjacent double-words being stored in different memory modules. The 
number of bits interchanged (and hence the log base 2 of the number of modules used) is specified 
by the interleave amount in the page table. Figure 2 shows how the interleaving transformation 
can be used to spread virtual pages across multiple PME’s. 


Normally, all data used by more than one processor is stored in interleaved memory. For this 
reason, interleaved memory is also referred to as global memory. Local, or non-interleaved, mem- 
ory is referred to as sequential memory. 


If enabled in the hardware, a one-to-one hashing transformation is applied before the interleaving 
transformation. The hashing transformation randomizes sequential memory references as an addi- 
tional technique to minimize memory conflicts. 


The RP3 hardware does not provide any mechanism for keeping caches coherent between PME’s; 
cache coherency must be maintained in software. The cache is visible to application code in the 
sense that instructions to invalidate the cache are provided in user mode. In addition, the segment 
and page tables include cacheability information, so that ranges of virtual addresses (on page 
boundaries) can be specified as cacheable or non-cacheable memory. Since there is no page table 
associated with real-mode memory access, all real-mode memory accesses on RP3 are non- 
cacheable references. Cacheable memory can be further identified as marked data. A single cache 
operation can be used to invalidate all data in the cache that has been loaded from virtual memory 
identified as marked data. 


RP3 supports the fetch-and-add [9] operation (as well as fetch-and-or, fetch-and-and, etc.) as the 
basic synchronization primitive. Fetch-and-add(location,value) is an atomic operation that returns 
the contents of ‘location’ and then increments the contents of the location by ‘value’. 


Further details of the design of the RP3 PME and system organization can be found in [15] and 
[5]. RP3x, our working 64-way prototype, differs from the published design in the following re- 
spects: 


e The I/O and Support Processors, or ISP’s, in RP3x are simple IBM PC/AT’s rather than the 
elaborate custom-built machines described in the published RP3 design. Each PC/AT is 
connected to 8 PME’s and can access RP3 memory through its PME’s. Memory requests 
from an ISP are identical to requests from a PME’’s own processor, so an ISP can address real 
or virtual memory that is local, remote, or even interleaved. ‘The ISP-PME bandwidth is 
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Figure 2. The RP3 interleaving transformation 


roughly 500 kilobytes/second and can be dedicated to a single PME or multiplexed among 
PME’s. An ISP can raise an interrupt in any of its PME’s, and a PME can signal its ISP. 
The I/O hardware allows such a signal to interrupt the ISP, but our current ISP software is 
synchronous and periodically polls each PME’s signal line. 


In the original RP3 design, each ISP was to be directly connected to devices such as disks and 
networks. In the implemented design, the ISP’s are channel-connected to a System/370 
mainframe which in turn can access a large collection of disks and other devices. Bandwidth 
between an ISP and the System/370 is roughly 3 megabytes/second. RP3 I/O requests are 
passed from a PME to its ISP to the System/370 and back. 


The original RP3 design called for a combining switch that would reduce memory and switch 
contention by merging fetch-and-op operations when they collide at interior switch elements. 
The design could not be implemented in the technology available at the time. The current 
design supports the full range of fetch-and-op’s, but the operations are serialized at individual 
memory controllers and are not combined in the switch. 


The floating point processors in RP3x are based on the standard RT workstation floating point 
unit and incorporate Motorola MC68881 floating point chips implementing the IEEE floating 
point standard. The original RP3 design called for vector floating point processors imple- 
menting the System/370 floating point specification. 


The RP3x cache system limits the PME clock rate to 7 MHz, about a third of the originally 
projected rate. Furthermore, the current memory controller is able to support just one out- 
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standing request to the memory subsystem at a time rather than the eight outstanding requests 
it was designed to handle. 


e The RP3x memory management unit does not support hardware reload of the translation 
lookaside buffer (TLB). When a processor makes a memory request to a virtual address that 
is not mapped by the TLB, an exception is raised, and a software exception handler must ex- 
plicitly load translation information for the faulting address into the TLB. 


History of RP3 


Our experience with RP3 is closely related to its development history, so it is useful to summarize 
the major milestones of this project. The original idea that the IBM Research Division should at- 
tempt to build a large parallel processor apparently originated with a task force led by George 
Almasi during the winter of 1982-83. The earliest the name RP3 was actually used appears to be 
in the fall of 1983, when a group led by Greg Pfister began to design the RP3 architecture. In 
October of 1984, the IBM Corporate Management Committee agreed to fund the RP3 project. 


With funding secured, the existing project team was expanded to include a design automation 
group, a processor design group, a technology group (responsible for constructing the machine and 
coordinating production of parts with the IBM development divisions), and a software development 
group. The software group initially concentrated on the development of parallel applications. Since 
no parallel hardware was available, the approach selected was to emulate a virtual parallel processor 
under VM/370. This led to the development of the EPEX [7] system and a significant library of 
applications were written using the EPEX parallel programming extensions to Fortran. 


Other significant technical milestones: 


Dec 1984 RP3 architecture frozen. With the exceptions noted previously, this is a de- 
scription of the machine as it exists today. 


Aug 1985 A set of papers on RP3 were published in the Proceedings of the 1985 Interna- 
tional Conference on Parallel Processing. (15)[5][16] 

Dec 1985 Power/mechanical frame completed and installed in lab. 

Jun 1986 Uniprocessor version of RP3 instruction level simulator completed. 

Aug 1986 First version of Mach on RP3 simulator completed. 

Dec 1986 First complete processor chip set assembled and tested. 

Apr 1987 Final-pass chip designs released to manufacturing. 

Sep 1987 EPEX environment ported to Mach/RT. 

Sep 1987 First full PME with final-pass chips completed. 

Sep 1987 Multiprocessor version of RP3 instruction level simulator completed. 

Oct 1987 Mach/RP3 runs on first PME. 

Nov 1987 Mach/RP3 runs under multiprocessor RP3 simulator. 

Feb 1988 Mach/RP3 runs on two-processor hardware. 

Jun 1988 Mach and three EPEX test applications run on 4-processor hardware. 
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Aug 1988 Mach and three EPEX test applications run on 8-processor hardware. 


Oct 1988 64-processor prototype (RP3x) completed and turned over to software team. 

Noy 1988 64-way application speedup experiments completed on three EPEX test pro- 
grams. 

Feb 1989 Mach/RP3 with cacheability control and interleave support completed. 

Mar 1989 Mach/RP3 with processor allocation primitives and local memory support com- 
pleted. 

Jun 1989 RP3x upgraded to include cache and PMC. 

Jul 1989 RP3x available to outside users via NSF net. 

Mar 1990 RP3x upgraded with floating point coprocessors. (Before this, all floating point 


had been emulated in software.) 


A final historical note: all the authors of this paper joined the RP3 project after the initial design 
for the machine was complete. Thus, we are unable to comment on some of the early RP3 archi- 
tectural and design decisions. 


Lessons Learned from RP3 Operating Systems Development 


Mach was a win. The original plans for RP3 included a contract with the Ultracomputer project 
at New York University for the development of a Unix-compatible RP3 operating system based 
on the Ultracomputer Symunix operating system [8]. For a variety of reasons, our group chose 
to pursue Mach, first as an alternative, and then as the primary operating system for RP3. The 
selection of Mach as the basis for the RP3 operating system was a successful strategy for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


¢ — It allowed us to use the same operating system on RT workstations, on VM/370, and on RP3. 
These versions of Mach cooperate in supporting compilation, debugging, and testing of user 
code on RP3. The same programming environments and compilers execute under Mach/RT 
as under Mach/RP3, and users are able to accomplish much of their debugging on Mach/RT 
before moving to the parallel machine. 


° It enabled the rapid development of an initial uniprocessor RP3 operating system. Mach was 
designed to be portable and maintains a fairly clear separation of machine-independent from 
machine-dependent code. Since RP3 uses the same processor as the RT workstation, porting 
Mach/RT to a single RP3 PME was straightforward. Uniprocessor Mach/RP3 uses not only 
the machine-independent code from Mach/RT but much of the machine-dependent code as 
well. The major exception concerns memory management, because the RP3 and RT memory 
management units are radically different. Here again the porting effort was aided by Mach’s 
clear encapsulation of machine-dependent memory management code. 


e It aided the transformation of the uniprocessor RP3 operating system into a multiprocessor 
operating system. The machine-independent Mach code was multiprocessor-capable to begin 
with. We could concentrate on making the RT-based machine-dependent code 
multiprocessor-capable as well. In this effort we were aided by the examples provided by ex- 
isting Mach implementations for a variety of commercial multiprocessors. 


e It simplified the support of the RP3 memory architecture. Changes for global and local 
memory support as well as for user-level cacheability control were isolated in the machine- 
dependent portion of the kernel. 


Some disadvantages of using Mach were that 
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e Although the Mach kernel executes correctly on shared-memory multiprocessors, in the ver- 
sion of Mach we used, most of the BSD Unix functionality is globally serialized. Furthermore, 
because it was designed for more or less generic multiprocessors, the Mach kernel does not 
make significant use of the sophisticated RP3 fetch-and-op synchronization primitives. The 
NYU Symunix system was designed specifically to avoid these limitations, but in our experi- 
ence the problems have not been severe, a subject on which we will have more to say ina later 
section. 


e Mach was not designed for NUMA multiprocessors. Adding support for the RP3 NUMA 
architecture has been a major effort, albeit an effort that was aided by the modular design of 
the Mach memory management system. 


e Given the final speed of the PMB’s on RP3, and the single user mode in which it is normally 
used, the Mach/RP3 kernel is more system than is actually required on RP3. We don’t run 
RP3x as a time-sharing Unix system, so we don’t really need to run a full-function Unix sys- 
tem. It may have been more appropriate to use a small run-time executive that implements 
the small set of system calls that our applications actually use. The difficulty with this ap- 
proach is choosing an appropriate set of system calls. New calls may be required as more and 
more applications are ported to the machine. Furthermore, for operating system researchers, 
Mach is more interesting than a small run-time executive, and this factor played a key role in 
our choosing Mach. 


° Mach is a large system. Changes to the system often required inspection of large portions of 
code that were irrelevant to the problem at hand. A small kernel might have been easier to 
deal with. 


e Mach IPC on the Mach 2.0 kernel we are running is too expensive. Mach IPC is used not 
only for communication between user tasks, but also for communication between a user task 
and the kernel, at least for Mach-specific kernel functions. IPC performance may have been 
improved in Mach 2.5 and subsequent releases, but for our kernel a Mach system call is sig- 
nificantly more expensive than a BSD system call, and the difference is largely due to IPC 
overhead. 


Functional simulation was extremely important. Early in the project we obtained an instruction- 
level simulator of the RT workstation, and we were able to convert it first into a uniprocessor RP3 
simulator and then into a multiprocessor simulator. The time invested in this effort was consider- 
able, but it was time well spent because it let us develop system software well ahead of the hardware 
development schedule. The first version of Mach/RP3 was available under the RP3 simulator more 
than a year before the first prototype PME was completed. The Mach/RP3 kernel came to be re- 
garded as the final architectural verification test for each new version of the prototype hardware. 
Without the simulator, we would never have had the confidence in the correctness of Mach/RP3 
to use the kernel for this purpose. 


Without the RP3 simulator, we would probably not have completed the Mach/RP3 kernel until 
months after RP3x was built. The RP3 PME development plan required the custom design of 
several chips. Chip design “front loads” the processor development cycle in the sense that for the 
first two-thirds of the development cycle no prototype hardware is available. Once a set of correct 
chips has been completed, production of the parallel machine occurs at an accelerated rate. For the 
RP3 project, the first functioning PME was available two years after the project started; RP3x was 
completed approximately one year later. By using the RP3 Functional Simulator, we were able to 
verify not only that the kernel was correct for the target architecture, but that the applications would 
execute correctly as well. We were ready to execute kernel and applications code on the 4-, 8-, and 
64-way machines as soon as they were available. Without this ability, we would have fallen behind 
the accelerated progress that occurred in the hardware side of the prototyping effort during the last 
year of the hardware development cycle. 


Even if the PME design cycle had been much shorter, the simulator would have been valuable be- 
cause it provides a much more productive development environment than any prototype hardware. 
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We found the conversion of a uniprocessor ROMP simulator to a simulator of RP3 to be a de- 
tailed, but relatively straightforward process. Aside from architectural changes between the ROMP 
and the RP3 PME, the hardest part of the problem was simulating the multiprocessor. Rather than 
rewrite the simulator, we converted it into a parallel program by replicating the simulator code in 
multiple virtual machines under VM/370, and using shared memory between the virtual machines 
to represent RP3 memory. Since the simulator itself was run on a multiprocessor System/370, we 
were able to find and eliminate many multiprocessor timing bugs before the multiprocessor RP3 
hardware was available. If we had run the simulator on a uniprocessor system, interactions between 
simulated processors would have been limited by VM/370 dispatching intervals, and we probably 
would not have found as many timing bugs. 


It was not necessary to significantly restructure the Mach kernel to achieve significant application- 
level parallelism for computation intensive workloads. First of all, let us point out that Mach/RP3 
is a version of Mach 2.0, and does not include the changes for multiprocessor Unix completed by 
Encore [4]; these changes were subsequently picked up by the Open Software Foundation and are 
a part of the OSF/1 kernel. Thus, while the Mach portion of the kernel we are running is parallel 
and symmetric, the Unix portion of the code essentially runs under a single lock. That is, the Unix 
portion of the kernel is executed exclusively by a single processor called the Unix Master. Slave 
processors run user programs, Mach code, and trivial Unix system calls. All other Unix system calls 
are implemented by suspending the calling thread on the slave processor and rescheduling the thread 
to run on the master processor. 


In spite of this (relatively severe) bottleneck in this version of the Mach kernel, we have been able 
to achieve 40-way speedups on the 64-way RP3x system with relative ease. We attribute this to the 
fact that our workloads are typical engineering-scientific programs. A typical program issues a 
number of system calls to create separate processes and establish a common shared-memory region, 
but once it begins computation, it issues relatively few system calls. (To some extent the workload 
is artificial, since users know that RP3 has limited 1/O bandwidth and hence do not run I/O in- 
tensive jobs on the machine. Nonetheless, we feel it is a workload characteristic that such jobs issue 
far fewer system calls per million instructions than a commercial workload might.) 


Originally, it was felt that more system restructuring would be necessary for RP3. For example, it 
was a commonly held opinion that we would have to modify the system dispatcher to use highly- 
parallel, non-blocking queue insertion and deletion routines based on fetch-and-add [9]. However, 
we have never found the dispatcher on RP3 to be a significant bottleneck, in particular because our 
philosophy is to allocate processors to user tasks and to let users do local scheduling. The system 
dispatcher is only used for idle processors and global threads that are not bound to particular 
processors. The scheduling problem thus divides naturally into two levels: system-level scheduling 
decisions that are made on a job by job basis, and user-level decisions that are made on a thread 
by thread basis. (A two-level scheduling mechanism of this flavor is described in [3]). The intervals 
between system-level scheduler events are on the order of many seconds to a few hours; user-level 
scheduling events can occur as frequently as once every few hundred instructions. Thus the 
system-level scheduler should not be a bottleneck and need not use fetch-and-add algorithms. The 
user-level scheduler is part of the application and if necessary can use a fetch-and-add queue in user 
space to reduce local scheduling overhead. 


A 64-processor machine is much different from a 4- or 8-processor machine. A similar observation 
concerning the BBN Butterfly was made in [11]. We learned this lesson in October 1988 when 
we first tried to boot our kernel on the 64-processor machine. Before this, we had successfully run 
our kernel and a small set of applications on the 4-way and 8-way prototypes, and had booted the 
kernel under a 64-processor version of the RP3 Functional Simulator. On the 4-way and 8-way 
machines, it took only a few day’s effort, once the hardware was available, to get our kernel and 
application suite running. (This success, of course, depended on much previous work with the 
simulator and with one- and two-way versions of the hardware.) We did not encounter new timing 
bugs in the kernel when moving from the 2-processor to the 4- or 8-processor systems, and rea- 
sonable kernel startup times and application speedups were easily achieved. However, when we 
attempted to bring up the 64-way kernel, we found to our surprise that: 
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e New timing bugs appeared (the kernel would not boot reliably). 
e Kernel startup time had expanded to an unacceptable 2.5 hours! 


Of course, we were aware that the kernel we had available at that time was far from optimal (it did 
not use interleaved memory, for example) but we were surprised nonetheless by the disparity be- 
tween the kernel startup times for the 8-way and 64-way machines. Eventually we were able to 
reduce the kernel startup time to around 8 minutes by reducing network contention due to spin 
locks, by placing the kernel in interleaved memory, and by exploiting the processor caches on 
RP3x. 


NUMA machines (like RP3) share the advantages and disadvantages of both tightly-coupled and 
distributed multiprocessors. On a message-passing machine, a serial program must usually be sig- 
nificantly restructured before it can even be loaded onto the parallel machine. The primary ad- 
vantage of the shared-memory parallel processing approach is that it is relatively easy to get an 
existing, serial program to work in the parallel environment, and on RP3 we have found this to be 
the case. Transformation of serial programs to the EPEX environment is relatively straightforward 
[7]; once an application has run under EPEX on the RT, it is a simple process to move it to RP3. 


However, even though the program may run correctly on RP3 with relatively little restructuring, 
to achieve the maximum available speedup may require significant program restructuring, because 
multiprocessor speedup may be limited unless one uses such RP3 features as local and cacheable 
memory. 


For programs in the EPEX style, code and private data are replicated in each address space and thus 
can be placed in local and cacheable memory by the language run-time. With this optimization 
speedups in the 40’s can be attained on the 64-processor machine with relative ease. To improve 
the speedup, additional code restructuring is required. 


For example, one of our colleagues (Doug Kimelman) was able to to obtain a speedup of 57 using 
64 processors for a parallel implementation of a prime number counting program based on the sieve 
technique. To do this he had to: 


e divide the sieve space up into 64 subranges. 
e place each sieve subrange in local memory on a processor. 
e execute separate sieve algorithms on each processor. 


e —_use fetch-and-add to accumulate the number of primes found in the subrange into the total 
number of primes found. 


Exactly this kind of program repartitioning would also allow the sieve algorithm to work well on 
a message-passing machine. 


The point is that in order to get good speedups on any kind of fine-grain, highly-parallel compu- 
tation, one must concentrate on partitioning the data in such a way as to minimize data movement 
and interprocessor synchronization. This statement is true for either shared-memory or message- 
passing architectures. On RP3, it is our belief that while it is easy to convert serial code to parallel 
code and to get it to execute correctly, obtaining maximum speedups requires the same kind of re- 
structuring that is required to get the program to execute on a message-passing machine. We still 
feel that the overall effort is smaller on RP3 than on a message-passing machine, because the ex- 
istence of shared memory lets the programmer concentrate on restructuring only those parts of the 
program that are critical for good parallel performance. Distributed shared memory systems such 
as that of Kai Li [12] may alleviate this disadvantage of message-passing systems, but the amount 
of restructuring required to achieve a given level of performance will still be greater on such systems 
than on true shared-memory systems because the penalties for non-local memory access are so 
much greater. 


Interleaved memory lets us program the RP3 as a true shared-memory multiprocessor. We are able 
to run RP3x using a single copy of the kernel text and data; partitioning of kernel.data structures 
on a per-PME basis is not required. Furthermore, optimizations such as copy-on-write and shared 
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user text segments are feasible in interleaved memory. Use of these optimizations in sequential 
memory can result in intolerable memory contention. 


Early versions of Mach/RP3 did not support interleaved memory. All kernel text and static data 
resided in a single memory module, and most application programs were small enough to fit in a 
few 16-kilobyte pages. For these versions of the kernel, we found memory and network contention 
to be significant, especially the contention caused by instruction fetches. (In particular, instruction 
fetches from the busy-wait loop in the kernel simple_lock routine were one of the key reasons that 
kernel startup on the 64-processor prototype took so long.) Furthermore, text and read-only-data 
regions of related tasks are shared copy-on-write. This optimization can reduce memory usage and 
copying costs, but it can result in severe contention for the memory module holding the single 
shared copy. Application programmers found it necessary to artificially modify the read-only re- 
gions of their programs to force them to be replicated. 


These problems were alleviated when we restructured the Mach/RP3 machine-dependent memory 
management system to support the RP3 interleaving mechanism. Without interleaving, we would 
have been forced to replicate the kernel text to every processor and to disable the Mach kernel 
optimizations that result in user-level memory sharing, and we would have had to devote a con- 
siderable effort to partitioning the kernel data structures into PME-specific regions. 


Our early memory contention problems were exacerbated by the initial lack of processor caches in 
RP3x. Processor caches can alleviate some of the contention caused by instruction fetches and 
accesses to read-only or private data. Nevertheless, interleaving of non-cached data structures is still 
important, and even for cached pages, interleaving increases the bandwidth available for cache re- 
load. 


Traditional ideas of processor allocation and system control do not necessarily apply in the shared- 
memory parallel-processing arena. In [14] Pancake and Bergmark note the discrepancy between the 
approach to parallel programming taken by computer scientists and that taken by computational 
scientists. We encountered this distinction when we first started work on the RP3 operating system. 
We were somewhat shocked by the attitude of the (potential) RP3 user community toward oper- 
ating systems and operating system scheduling. Instead of regarding the system as a convenient 
environment for parallel programs, some of our users regard the operating system as an adversary 
bent on denying them direct access to the hardware. 


For example, in our view the operating system has the right to suspend any process at any time 
based on the operating system’s concept of the importance of that process. Our users explained to 
us, patiently, repeatedly, determinedly, and when necessary, vehemently, that this approach wreaks 
havoc with parallel programming models that do their own processor allocation. For example, in 
the EPEX model of computation, the program determines the number of processors available to 
the job and divides FORTRAN DO-loops across the available processors. Each processor is as- 
signed a subset of the DO-loop indices for execution. Subsequently, a BARRIER statement is used 
to ensure that all loop instances have completed. Since it is assumed that the computation has been 
divided equally among the processors, the BARRIER is implemented using spin locks rather than 
suspend locks. Each processor is represented in the EPEX program as a separate Unix process. 
If the operating system were to suspend one of these processes after the parallel DO-loop has 
started, the remaining processors loop endlessly when they reach the BARRIER statement waiting 
for the last processor to complete its part of the computation. 


Similarly, a job may only be able to adapt to a change in the number of processors at certain points 
in its execution. EPEX programs cannot adjust to a change in the number of processors during 
execution of a parallel DO-loop. Only before the loop has started or after it has completed can the 
number of processors be changed. Even then, the allocation of additional processors requires the 
creation of additional Unix address spaces in the EPEX program. The only realistic alternative for 
the EPEX model appears to be to statically allocate processors to the program when it begins ex- 
ecuting. This, of course, conflicts with the ability of the system to run other jobs, to service inter- 
rupts, or to multiprogram the system, none of which were of interest to our users. 
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Since a significant number of applications for RP3 had already been written for the EPEX model 
of computation, we could not afford to simply ignore their concerns. Instead, we developed the 
concept of family scheduling [6] which corresponds to the idea of gang scheduling or co-scheduling 
[13]. With the family scheduler extensions, the Mach/RP3 system will never suspend individual 
processes in a parallel program, but it can, if necessary, reclaim processors from a family by sus- 
pending the entire family. 


We believe that the family scheduler is an acceptable compromise between our user’s needs and the 
requirements of the operating system to perform global scheduling. The EPEX run-time library 
was enhanced to use the family scheduling primitives on RP3 and the PTRAN [2] compiler, an 
automatic parallelizing compiler for FORTRAN, also uses the family scheduling primitives. In the 
end, however, the facilities of the family scheduler have been largely underutilized, since most users 
prefer to run applications on RP3x in a single-user-at-a-time mode in order to obtain repeatable 
execution times. 


Repeatability of execution times has been a problem for us on RP3. Our users are primarily inter- 
ested in studying parallel algorithm speedup. This task is difficult if individual timing runs are not 
repeatable. Variations in execution time from one run to the next can be caused by a variety of 
reasons. 


On RP3, multiple jobs executing simultaneously can interfere with each other even if there are 
enough processing resources to satisfy all of their requirements. Contention for memory band- 
width, for processing time on the Unix master processor, and for I/O bandwidth can degrade the 
performance of even well-behaved programs. Most jobs are therefore run on the machine in a 
single-user-at-a-time mode. 


Even on an otherwise idle machine, execution times can vary from one run to the next. Of course, 
the variance can be due to gross non-determinism in a true parallel program, but even subtle non- 
determinism can affect performance. In successive runs a given processor might execute exactly the 
same sequence of operations but on different regions of a shared data structure. Even if the data 
structure is laid out uniformly in interleaved memory, operations against different regions may result 
in different remote access patterns, and consequently in different levels of network and memory 
contention. 


Variations in the execution times of completely deterministic applications can be due to non- 
deterministic placement of kernel data structures associated with the application. For example, 
process context blocks and per-process kernel stack segments are dynamically allocated when an 
application starts. These structures might therefore reside at different kernel virtual addresses from 
one run to the next, and consequently might be spread across different sets of PME’s. This prob- 
lem is usually not severe for computation-intensive applications, although clock-interrupt overhead 
is occasionally increased because of a particularly unfortunate placement of a kernel data structure. 


Our users have learned to make sure the same version of the operating system kernel is used for an 
entire sequence of timing runs. Trivial changes in the Mach/RP3 kernel can cause timing differ- 
ences in user applications, because the kernel itself is located in interleaved memory. Small changes 
in the kernel can shift key data structures in such a way that imbalances in memory reference pat- 
terns can appear (or disappear). Unfortunately, even simple bug fixes can change the layout of 
memory. In one case, a 50-byte change in initialization code (only executed at boot time!) dra- 
matically changed key performance measures of a particular user program. 


A final point concerns the RP3 address hashing mechanism. With hashing disabled, the PME lo- 
cation of a particular double-word of an interleaved page is determined solely by the word’s virtual 
address. With hashing enabled, the location is a function of both the virtual and real addresses of 
the double-word. Applications can explicitly control the virtual addresses they use, but they have 
no control over (or even knowledge of) the real addresses they use. In repeated runs of a program, 
real memory addresses of the user’s virtual pages will change, and hence remote access patterns will 
change from one run to the next, even if the application makes deterministic use of its virtual ad- 
dress space. 
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The RP3 variable interleave mechanism is too inflexible to be used easily in other than trivial ways. 
The RP3 interleaving transformation can spread a virtual page across a set of PME’s smaller than 
the entire machine, but it cannot spread a virtual page across an arbitrary subset of the machine. 
The interleave amount in the page table is the logarithm base 2 of the number of memory modules 
used, and the page is interleaved across a range of adjacent memory modules that begins at some 
multiple of this amount. For example, if the interleave amount is 4, the page is spread across 16 
consecutive memory modules, starting with PME 0, 16, 32, or 48. These restrictions make it dif- 
ficult to interleave pages across just those processors allocated to a particular parallel application. 
Furthermore, an interleaved page slices across the real memory of the machine and occupies part 
of a page frame in each memory module. The rest of the memory in the affected page frames can 
only be used in identically interleaved virtual pages. Supporting variable interleave amounts would 
have made the allocation of real memory a two-dimensional bin packing problem. Also, given the 
presence of processor caches, it seemed most appropriate to us to use the maximum interleave 
amount so as to make the maximum memory bandwidth available for cache reload. For our pur- 
poses, a single page table bit indicating whether a page is located in sequential memory or is inter- 
leaved across the entire machine would have been sufficient. An environment where the variable 
interleave amount would be useful is described in the next section. 


Multistage interconnection networks do not lend themselves to construction of traditional multi-user 
machines. As mentioned above, we normally run RP3x in a single-user-at-a-time mode. Given our 
application set and user community we would suggest that other designers of machines with 
memory hierarchies implemented by multi-stage interconnection networks not attempt to run the 
system with a single kernel, but instead adopt a partitioning approach similar to that proposed for 
TRAC [17]. 


On RP3, one could use the variable interleave amount to dynamically partition an RP3 into sub- 
machines on power-of-two boundaries. To keep partitions from interfering with each other, each 
partition could be given its own copy of the kernel, with each page in a partition being either a se- 
quential page or a page interleaved across the entire partition. The machine would be effectively 
split into distinct sub-machines as far as the switch and memory are concerned. Assuming that the 
I/O system were reconfigured to split along similar lines, this would give users the size machine they 
want, with strong guarantees of repeatable performance and non-interference from other users. 


Such a dynamic partitioning would require a controlling system to run outside of RP3 itself. A 
natural place to run this system would be in the I/O and Support Processors or ISP’s in the system 
since these machines already support system start-up. We have not pursued this approach because 
the software to do so would be complex and would have to run in the primitive environment of the 
current ISP’s. However, this would probably be a better match to both our users’ needs and the 
memory and processor structure of the machine. Additionally, it would improve processor utili- 
zation over our current method of operation, since a single-user job that uses only a few processors 
leaves most of the machine idle. 


The potential for a software-controlled cache to be as efficient as a hardware-controlled cache was 
not demonstrated by RP3. No compiler that could exploit the RP3 software-controlled cache was 
ever completed. Without compiler support, cache invalidation and software cache coherency are 
difficult to implement efficiently. To ensure safety, hand-coded software cache coherency schemes 
are forced to invalidate the cache too frequently and processor performance is dominated by cache 
cold-start effects. The RP3 “marked data” mechanism helps alleviate this problem but does not 
eliminate it. 

Experiments indicate that, even if RP3 had hardware cache-coherency, it would often be advanta- 
geous to keep shared variables in non-cacheable memory. Shared data is often read once and not 
reused quickly, and loading it into the cache may evict data that could profitably be retained. This 
effect is particularly severe on RP3 because instructions and data share a single cache. 


The difficulty of dealing with RP3’s non-coherent cache structure has led us to execute the Mach 
kernel code with instructions and stack in cacheable memory, and all other data in non-cacheable 
memory. The result is that kernel code executes half as fast as user code that places all data in 
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cacheable memory. A hardware-coherent cache would have allowed us to place all kernel data in 
cacheable memory. The performance penalty for supporting a hardware-coherent cache would 
probably have been no worse than the performance penalty we now incur due to data being non- 
cacheable. Furthermore, a hardware-coherent cache would allow the use of the cache when the 
processor is executing in real mode. On RP3, all real-mode accesses are non-cacheable. While very 
little code on Mach/RP3 executes in real mode, the performance penalty of executing in non- 
cacheable mode is high and is one of the reasons that we have encountered significant performance 
problems related to TLB thrashing (see below). 


Our current belief is that the correct architecture would be for the system to support both coherent 
and non-coherent modes of execution. The overhead of hardware cache coherence protocols on 
highly-parallel machines may be unacceptably high for some applications. Code (such as the Unix 
kernel) that is too difficult to restructure to allow the use of software-level cache coherency would 
be executed in coherent mode. Restructured software that can gain from the reduced hardware 
overhead would execute in non-coherent mode. 


Hot spot contention, as defined in [16] is not a problem on RP3x. Contrary to previous predictions 
of “hot-spots” on RP3, our measurements show insignificant delay due to hot-spot tree saturation 
on the 64-way prototype. In [18] Thomas reports that tree saturation is also not a problem on the 
BBN Butterfly, because the Butterfly switch is non-blocking. The RP3 switch is blocking, so for 
us the discrepancy between prediction and measurement has a different explanation. The original 
RP3 design, on which the tree saturation prediction was based, allowed up to 8 outstanding mem- 
ory requests per processor. The RP3x prototype only allows one outstanding request per PME. 
This engineering change makes RP3x a processor- and memory-bound machine, not a 
communication-bandwidth-bound machine.? Indeed RP3x can be regarded as a 64-processor ma- 
chine with a 128-port global memory. 64 of the ports are dedicated to the local processors, leaving 
64 ports to satisfy global memory requests. In order to avoid saturating a memory module, the 
pattern of memory references thus has to be nearly uniform since there is no extra capacity available 
to deal with an imbalance. In hindsight, it would have been better to construct the machine with 
256 or more ports to global memory so that when the memory reference pattern is not completely 
uniform, there is extra bandwidth available to service the requests at the more heavily-loaded 
memory modules. 


TLB thrashing can be a problem for systems using software TLB reload. On RP3, the Translation 
Lookaside Buffer, or TLB, is a 2-way set associative cache of virtual to real address translations. 
As usual, this cache is used to avoid the penalty of inspecting the page table during each virtual 
address translation cycle. On the 64-way prototype, RP3x, TLB reload is performed in software 
at an expense of about 200 instructions per entry reloaded. Since these instructions must be exe- 
cuted in real mode, instructions and data are not cached and therefore a TLB reload requires ap- 
proximately 2 ms. processing time. As a result, when TLB thrashing occurs, it has a significant 
effect on program performance. This problem came to our attention when a user informed us that 
a parallel loop of 8 instructions took more than 100 times as long to execute on one of the 64 
processors in the system as on the others. Our initial guess was that the processor in question had 
a hardware problem, but subsequent runs showed the problem moved from processor to processor 
in the system. Through use of the PMC we were able to determine that the slow processor was 
taking an enormous number of TLB misses (and hence reloads). It happened that the loop was 
so constructed that one out of the 64 processors involved was trying to address local data, local 
instructions, and global data, all using the same TLB entry. Since the TLB is only 2-way set as- 
sociative, each pass through the 8 instruction loop was causing three TLB misses, expanding the 
effective size of the loop from 8 to over 600 instructions. In general, we would recommend at least 
a 4-way set associative TLB be used if software TLB reload is proposed for a particular machine. 


Using existing software from a uniprocessor system is a win, but there are pitfalls. The key advan- 
tage of using existing software is that it allows one to concentrate on the areas of the system that 


3 This change also eliminates the need for the RP3 fence-registers[5] and makes RP3x a serially consistent machine with 
respect to store order. 
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need to be modified. For example, since RP3 uses the same processor as the RT system, essentially 
all the utility commands on RP3 (sh, /s, ed, fsck, etc.) were taken unchanged from Mach/RT. We 
were also able to modify and use the kernel debugger from Mach/RT as the kernel debugger for 
RP3. 


Since the machine-independent portions of the kernels for Mach/RP3 and Mach/RT are essentially 
identical, application programs compiled for the RT will execute on RP3x provided they do not 
use instructions supported only on the RT (such as test-and-set). Differences between the machines 
have been isolated to library routines. (For example, a subroutine on the RT simulates the fetch- 
and-add instruction with a variable protected by a test-and-set lock.) We have been able to test 
user code on Mach/RT and then move this code to RP3x for execution with relative ease. 


Overall, we have been very successful in using Mach/RT tools for program development on RP3. 
The compilers we use on a routine basis are the same ones we use on Mach/RT. (These compilers, 
in turn come from IBM’s AOS 4.3 for the RT system.) However, floating point support on RP3 
has been complicated by the multiplicity of hardware floating point options available on the RT. 
Because of this, RT compilers do not generate native machine code for floating point hardware. 
Instead, they generate pseudo-code that is converted at execution time to match the type of hard- 
ware floating point card installed on the target machine. We go through this process during exe- 
cution on RP3x, even though RP3x uses only the MC68881 coprocessor chip found on the RT 
APC. 


The code translation is performed the first time a particular floating point operation is encountered 
during execution. Conversion involves replacing the pseudo-code sequence with compiled in- 
structions appropriate for the floating point hardware. On RP3, the result is that we incur addi- 
tional serialization overhead during this floating point code translation, since code shared by 
multiple processors must be converted only once. Occasionally, the compiler will not allocate 
enough memory to hold the translated code, and the floating point code generator will have to ex- 
ecute a malloc call to dynamically allocate memory to hold the generated instructions. The malloc 
call can result in a system call, seriously affecting application performance. 


This type of floating point code generation does have its advantages, however. Floating point 
hardware for RP3x was not installed until June of 1990. Until then, we used software-emulated 
floating point. One of the options supported by the RT floating point code generator was “no 
floating point card available”. In this case, the floating point pseudo-code generated by the compiler 
was not translated at all; instead its execution was emulated in software. This mode of execution 
was used as a method of supporting floating point operations on RP3x before the floating point 
coprocessors were installed. 


One last suggestion we would make about exploiting existing software on a multiprocessor machine 
would be to make sure that the memory subsystem will support all commonly used instructions. 
In the original RP3 architecture, the ROMP partial-word-store instructions (store-byte and store- 
half-word) were not supported. If a processor encountered such an instruction, it would raise a 
program exception interrupt. The plan was to eliminate all such instructions from the kernel and 
application code by using a new compiler. This proposed compiler never materialized. Instead 
we had to resort to post-processing the assembly language output of our C-compiler. In this 
manner we avoided partial-word-stores in the kernel itself and in application code that could be 
recompiled. To avoid having to recompile all user commands, we wrote a program exception 
handler to emulate the partial-word-store instructions encountered in user mode. 


This emulator had the following disadvantages: 


e It could not be made to execute both efficiently and correctly when other processors were also 
using the emulator to update portions of the same target word. (Without setting a lock of 
some kind, the read-modify-write cycle of the emulation code could overwrite a byte modified 
by another processor.) 


e Jt was extremely slow. 
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e It required emulation of not only the partial-word-store instructions themselves, but also of 
those branch-with-execute instructions whose execution target was a partial-word-store in- 
struction. 


By demonstrating the software overhead of partial-word-store emulation, we convinced the hard- 
ware designers to change the architecture to support these instructions.. 


I/O architecture is hard; processor and system architecture is easy. Put more effort on the hard 
parts! With RP3, as with many other designs, the fun part of developing the architecture was de- 
signing the virtual memory architecture, the system structure, the synchronization primitives and 
the like. Details related to I/O were regarded as being of secondary interest, since, after all, scientific 
programs were thought not to require significant I/O. The result is that RP3x has an “ad hoc” I/O 
architecture with a maximum bandwidth per ISP of about 500 kilobytes per second. This has 
limited our ability to experiment with performance visualization [10], to study seismic algorithms, 
and to do graphics on RP3, and has limited the speed of routine interaction with RP3x. 


Creating a good I/O architecture requires real skill and detailed knowledge of the characteristics of 
I/O attachment. We have no simple solution to this problem other than to suggest that it is an 
important area that requires significant attention in the construction of any real parallel processor. 


The PMC has been tremendously useful. The performance measurement chip on RP3 has been 
an excellent facility for understanding RP3 system performance. It was also a relatively simple chip 
to implement, since it is mostly made up of counters and interface logic that lets the processor read 
and reset the counters. The hard part of the design was in identifying and routing the signals from 
other parts of the PME to the PMC. Effectively what we have in the PMC is a small per-processor 
hardware monitor. During the past two years we have used the PMC to identify the TLB-thrashing 
problem discussed above, to measure the latency of the global memory in the presence of con- 
tention, to count local and global memory references, and to observe cache utilization. We have 
thus found the PMC to be crucial to the understanding of parallel system and application per- 
formance on RP3x. As processors are built of denser and denser integrated logic, it becomes more 
and more difficult to obtain these kinds of measurements by any other means. As integration 
densities continue to increase, it becomes more feasible to allocate a few circuits for performance 
measurement. We would therefore recommend that such instrumentation be included as a standard 
part of future processors. 


Don’t overstate your goals. The RP3 project has been criticized for not meeting the goals discussed 
in the papers published in the 1985 ICPP proceedings [15] [5]. In [15], the prediction was made 
that a 512-way RP3 would achieve a peak performance of 1.2 BIPS (assuming a 100% cache hit 
rate on instructions and data). Needless to say, we did not achieve that mark. But we did come 
within a factor of 3 of that prediction when it is scaled down to a 64-processor prototype: 1.2 BIPS 
per 512 processors is 2.3 MIPS per processor. In user mode, with data and instructions cacheable 
we routinely execute at 750 KIPS. The discrepancy is explained by the fact that we execute at 
one-third the clock rate originally proposed. This decrease in clock rate was made to circumvent 
timing errors in the final-pass network interface chips. Rather than wait for yet another pass of 
chips, the decision was made to push forward and complete a somewhat slower machine. This is 
a reasonable and defensible decision for a research project to make. Why is it then, that RP3 is 
regarded by many people as an uninteresting machine? 


We feel this is due to several factors: 


e When RP3x was first assembled in 1988 it included neither processor cache nor floating point 
hardware. When one takes a system designed to include cache and hardware floating point, 
and runs it without cache and with software-emulated floating point, performance is going to 
be disappointing. The final upgrade of the machine to include an RT-equivalent floating point 
unit was not completed until 1990. 


e Since the NMOS ROMP in RP3x was announced by IBM in the original RT, we have seen 
a new version of the RT arrive (the APC, a CMOS ROMP) and it in turn has been replaced 
by a new generation RISC processor, the RISC System/6000. The floating point performance 
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of a single RISC System/6000 exceeds the performance of the 64-processor RP3x. But the 
point of RP3x was to do research into parallel processing, not to compete with the fastest 
processors available. RP3x has always been slower than a CRAY Y-MP, for example. 


The real problem we feel is that the goals of the RP3 project were overstated. We have met the 
more realistic goal of creating a reliable research machine oriented to studying the hardware and 
software aspects of parallel, shared-memory computation. If anything, the RP3 project should be 
faulted for being too aggressive in terms of the multitude of architectural features it attempted to 
evaluate. We were unable to implement all of these facilities and some of the facilities that were 
implemented we have yet to evaluate carefully (hashing, for example). It probably would have been 
more reasonable to implement a smaller set of features well rather than so many features on a less 
than perfect machine. 


Flexible, but slow hardware is not as interesting to users as inflexible, but very fast hardware. In the 
end, the success of RP3x is determined by its users. We wanted to build a machine that was flexible 
and sufficiently fast to attract application users to the machine. The hardware is very flexible, but 
unfortunately, it is not fast enough to attract applications. Instead, only the parallel processing 
expert is interested in using the machine, while applications users have moved on to more modern 
hardware. In general, this may be a generic problem for the parallel processing community because: 


It is hard to get ahead of the RISC microprocessor development curve using parallel processing. 
Since we started the RP3 project in 1984, we have seen the development of office workstations with 
15 times the processing power of the original RT. Advances in RISC processor technology appear 
to continue with processor speeds doubling every year or two. If in this environment a parallel 
processing machine is built based on a particular microprocessor, and if the lead time for this de- 
velopment effort exceeds a few years, the resulting machine will be regarded as obsolete when it is 
completed, unless, of course, the then current-generation processor can replace the original 
processor designed into the machine. Thus, in order for large numbers of microprocessor MIPS 
to be effectively harnessed into a large machine, it is crucial that the additional complexity associ- 
ated with the machine interconnection hardware be kept as small as possible, or that the machine 
be built in a sufficiently modular way that it can accept upgraded processor chips. 


Machines like RP3, which are designed to the characteristics of a particular microprocessor, and 
which require large investments in chip design, manufacturing, and packaging, have long develop- 
ment cycles and are ill-suited to compete against the increasing speed of commodity microprocess- 
ors. It is simply too hard to stay ahead of the RISC processor development curve. The memory 
interface of the microprocessor may not be sufficiently well architected to allow one to move along 
to next-generation chips in a shared-memory parallel processor. On RP3x, we are limited to a slow 
cycle time due to timing errors in the network interface chip, but even if we were not so limited, 
we could not switch to the faster CMOS ROMP without a redesign of the RP3x processor card. 


Message-passing machines, on the other hand, have a much simpler and more modular interface 
between the processor and the interconnection network, and so are easier (and quicker) to build, 
and easier to upgrade when next-generation chips become available. For massively parallel appli- 
cations and environments where the user is willing to completely rewrite programs to achieve a 
performance improvement of several orders of magnitude, these machines should be the vehicle of 
choice for parallel processing. For programs too large to be restructured easily, and for automatic 
parallelizing compilers, the future remains in shared-memory parallel processing with a modest 
number of processors. 


Concluding Remarks 


The RP3 project has been a large and ambitious project whose goal was to build a flexible research 
vehicle for studying hardware and software aspects of shared-memory parallel processing. RP3 is 
not a product, and was never intended to be a product; hence it should not be judged in comparison 
with product machines, but as a research vehicle. In that light we would argue that the project has 
been successful: 


e The machine was completed and has been a reliable research tool for the past two years. 
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e We have been able to develop a version of Mach for RP3 that exploits the memory, cache, 
and processor architecture of the machine and lets programmers to use these facilities to create 
efficient parallel programs on RP3x. programmers use these facilities to create efficient parallel 
programs on RP3x. 


¢ We have demonstrated that 40-way speedups are relatively casy to achieve on the 64-way 
prototype, and we have learned much about its use for parallel processing, as judged by the 
experience reported in this paper. 


We hope that some of the lessons we have learned can be of help to others who are building similar 
machines, whether they are intended as research prototypes or product machines. 
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Abstract 


Distributed real-time command, control, and communications (C*) 
systems are being used in many industrial and military applications. Real- 
time systems differ from conventional, general-purpose systems in that 
the consistency and correctness of the controlling process is dependent on 
the timeliness and predictability of the effects of the system on the con- 
trolled process. Real-time C* systems traditionally have not adequately 
addressed these requirements in a methodical fashion; systems have been 
hand-crafted and fine-tuned until they met testing requirements. In this 
paper, we review the evolution over the past three decades of the U.S. 
Navy’s real-time C? system for its submarines. We note the lessons learned 
at each stage in the development of this system, and describe briefly a pro- 
posed architecture for the next generation of the system. 


1 Introduction 


Real-time C* systems control a physical system by the use of sensors, processing, and 
reactive devices. These elements collect information about the system under con- 
trol, compute the state of the system, determine a reaction to the computed state, 
and invoke the proper stimulus to perform the desired control action. Real-time C* 
systems are being applied to a wide variety of physical systems, such as automotive 
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control, aircraft control, spacecraft control, power management, automated factories, 
and defense systems. The main function of these systems is to manage and uti- 
lize information. Therefore, these systems are nothing more than large information 
managers that must respond in predictable ways and within specified time frames. 


These systems differ from conventional, general-purpose systems in that the con- 
sistency and correctness of operation of the controlling process is dependent on the 
timeliness and predictability of the effects of the system on the controlled process. 
For example, if a system is monitoring a reactor’s core temperature and controls the 
flow of cooling fluid, it must not only process the incoming sensor data correctly and 
consistently, but also respond quickly to fluctuations and to boundary conditions in 
time to avert a catastrophic meltdown. 


The stringent timing and interaction constraints of real-time C* systems have a 
profound effect on the software and hardware architecture of these systems. A major 
notion concerning the design of such systems is predictability [Wat88]. Predictability 
is the ability to determine that the appropriate critical action will occur under all 
conditions. The system must be designed so that outcomes of operations and re- 
sponses to events can be predicted ahead of time. This implies that the criticality 
and timeliness of real-time C* operations must be defined. In practice, real-time C* 
systems have not adequately addressed these requirements in a methodical fashion; 
systems have been hand-crafted and fine-tuned until they met testing requirements. 


Since we regard real-time C* systems as information managers, we focus on this 
aspect of their operation. In such a C® system, information is repeatedly collected 
from the physical system. This information is sampled, converted, formated, times- 
tamped, and inserted into the control computer’s database, once each sampling period 
of the sensors. This data must then be provided to the control software in order to 
be acted on to produce some desired control action. 


Once the data is inserted into the database, it can be used to compute a variety 
of related parameters. For example, raw sensor inputs from a sonar system can be 
read from the device, and reduced to a bearing, range, and speed. These in turn 
can be used to compute detailed tracks, allowing for long-term tracking of an object. 
In addition, the raw information can be used to compute a potential profile for the 
object. This makes possible the classification and identification of the observed object. 


To accomplish these and other tasks requires the database manager to store, 
manage, and retrieve data in real time, based on the critical needs of the system. 
The database manager cannot provide simple serial service to requestors as they 
arrive, since this is contrary to the prioritized, deadline-driven nature of processes 
(and therefore of transactions embedded in these processes). The database manager 
must provide services that allow for the dynamic selection of transaction steps for 
execution, and for the level of consistency and correctness based on the availability 
and timeliness requirements of real-time requests. Database management in a real- 
time environment must be tuned to the needs of the system based on the current 
phase of operations, not on the conventional, serializable execution sequences. 
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In this paper, we review the evolution over the past three decades of a real-time C3 
system developed by the U.S. Navy for its submarines. While describing the stages 
of the system’s development, we focus on the lessons learned from experience with 
the various versions of the system. We conclude by describing briefly a proposed 
architecture for the next generation of this system. 


2 Evolution of a C® Information-Management 
System 


In this section, we give an overview of the evolution of the hardware architecture 
upon which naval submarine C* systems were built, drawn in part from the writings 
of Dr. A. J. VanWoerkum [Van87]. We also describe the parallel evolution of the 
software designs for the C* information-management system, in particular, the way 
the system uses, stores, and manages information in providing real-time support to 
the users of the system. This information is summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1: The Naval Submarine Real-Time C? Systems—A Historical Perspective 
Year in ubmarine Hardware Programming DataBase 
Production Class Architecture Language Architecture 
FCSMK113 1958 594,637 Fully analog N/A N/A 
Mod 2 
Hybrid analog-digit 
FCSMK113 1964 594,637,678 with; digitelivcextcal Assembler N/A 
Mod 6/8 center 
FCSMK113 1973 686/687 Hybrid, only weapons Assembler “Resident regional” 
Mod 10 analog (shared in-memory 
database 
Dual-b UYK- 
FCSMK113 1973 688 (Los Angeles)| Computer, analog | ULTRA-32 (military Resident regional 
Mod 10 data collection macro assembler) 
ULTRA- d OMS- 
FCSMK117 1976 700/715 UYK-7, digital data < Farcruauks lens Resident regional 
Mod 0 collection, analog guage that could call 
conversion and sen- ULTRA-32 code 
sors 


FCSMK117 1976 594/637 Fully digital ULTRA-32 and CMS-2 Resident regional 
Mod1/2 
rosMKiis | __sore__ | css | rum digitet [Fully cms.2 Resident regional 




























ombination o resi- 
BSY-1 1984-1986 688 Ada and CMS-2 dent regional and re- 
mote databases (file 
server) 
$ . . 
BSY-2 ender aves SSN-21 (Seawolf) Fully Ada Distributed 
lopment autonomous Ingres 





2.1 In the Beginning: Analog Computers 


By 1964, the analog systems for controlling submersible naval platforms provided 
capabilities adequate for the threats of the day. However, they were large, complex 
systems which required expensive maintenance for minimal service. The addition of 
any new capabilities required physical floor space and balast, both of which were at 
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a premium and could not easily be given up for added capabilities. The systems 
required intensive man-machine interaction for operations and servicing. 


In 1964, the U.S. Navy determined that the analog systems were inadequate to 
meet future needs, and could no longer provide the service necessary to meet changing 
missions and threats. To address this need, the Navy began to investigate digital com- 
puting systems as the avenue for future information processing and systems control 
needs. 


2.2 Hybrid Analog-Digital Architecture 


To alleviate the problems of analog computing technology, digital computing systems 
were considered as a means to provide improved real-time C* capabilities, reliability, 
maintainability, and operability, as well as to expand capability for on-board training 
and to reduce the size, weight, and manning requirements, and save money. 


The first digital systems were required to use the then-standard Navy computer, 
its peripherals, a common programming language, and an existing real-time execu- 
tive. In addition to replacing the functions of the analog computing system, further 
functionality was to be added. 


The initial system was a hybrid that possesed numerous elements from the analog 
system, along with the new, central digital computer complex. The central computer 
complex replaced many of the tracking and navigation functions previously performed 
with the analog equipment. The central computer facility was linked to a variety of 
analog computing devices. These devices acted together to provide for tracking, 
navigation, environmental management, ship control, and weapon setting. 


This class of real-time C* system represented the beginning of the era of infor- 
mation persistence. The previous analog-only system used information as it flowed 
in; there were no on-line storage management and retrieval capabilities. Information 
flowed into the analog computing devices, was acted on based on switch settings and 
circuit topology, and provided simple outputs. This was a hardware-only “massaging” 
of data to provide a result. 


In the hybrid system, the central digital computer could sample, translate, store, 
and manage information as it flowed into the system. This provided the means 
to expand the capabilities of the overall system by supporting persistent storage of 
information, and the ability to compute a variety of derived information from the 
stored sensor-induced information. 


2.2.1 Benefits and Limitations 


The system was simple. It consisted of a single computer interfaced to the physical 
elements it was to control via analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog converters. The 
limitations also derived from the simplicity of this architecture. The central computer 
could only acquire and use data from the subset of sensors to which it was tied. The 
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full suite of sensors and information extraction devices were not available to the 
computer, and therefore it was limited to providing increased computational power 
for those sensors which were available. 


The advent of data persistence, however, raised the consciousness of naval re- 
searchers. New C® algorithms arose that had not been conceived previously due to 
the dataflow nature of the early machines. The use of long-term time-tagged data 
led to further research in tracking, targetting, navigation, and environmental control 
algorithms. The simplicity of interaction and the limits on data input and output 
provided a unique laboratory within which concepts for interaction and control of 
physical real-time systems could be developed. 


2.2.2 Lessons Learned 


The hybrid system indicated the usefulness of digital computers for the job of man- 
aging command, control, and communications within a real-time system. It led to a 
wide range of functional improvements and innovations that would not have been pos- 
sible without the added computational power and the database storage, management, 
and retrieval capability. 


2.3 Fully Digital Centralized/Multiprocessor Architecture 


A natural process of evolution led to the next architecture, which went into pro- 
duction around 1973. This architecture consisted of an all-digital central computing 
facility linked to the sensors and actuators by analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog 
converters. The remaining analog computational devices were replaced by digital 
computer hardware and software. This approach resulted in a computational plat- 
form that could be changed simply by recoding software, instead of by replacement 
of complex and expensive analog computers. In addition, the platform provided the 
first opportunity to digitally collect and store information from most of the ship’s 
sensors and data collection devices. Only simple, stand-alone subsystems were not 
linked to the central computing facility during this transition. 


The central computer complex was itself an early form of a multiprocessor/dis- 
tributed system. Based on the Navy-standard UYK-7 computer, it consisted of dual 
processors interconnected by a shared memory bank and by interlocked input/output 
control computers. The input/output control computers were redundantly linked to 
all critical analog I/O devices to increase reliability. In addition, these two devices 
were cross-strapped to the two central computers to provide them with the ability to 
acquire and deliver data under a variety of fault conditions. 
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2.3.1 Database Architecture 


The interesting feature of this system from a database standpoint was its use of a 
shared, in-memory central repository of encoded data, called the “resident regional.” 
This repository was the site where all incoming data was stored initially, and to which 
requests for data were sent. Since the UYK-7 architecture was initially developed in 
the late 1950s, the memory was a small (196K) bank of non-volatile core memory. 
The data was encoded with (potentially) a number of information fields in a single 
32-bit word. The fields could be as small as one bit, or as large as an entire word or 
multiple words. 


2.3.2 Benefits and Limitations 


The benefit of this approach was that for the first time it supported access of al- 
most all important information in a digital form. This resulted in the research and 
development of a wide range of algorithms to aid in the ship’s C* functions. 


The problem with this approach was that it allowed use of the data by programs 
without mediation of a database manager. The ability of programs to set and use 
fields of varying sizes and encodings, along with the use of patches (on-line code 
fixes) and assembly code, allowed data to be altered without the knowledge of other 
programs. This resulted in a system that required extensive debug time for every 
change, and it was almost impossible to keep a database map accurate. 


The limitations and problems of this approach far outweighed the benefits. The 
early systems were constantly crashing due to program errors that would erroneously 
alter individual fields or groups of fields due to miscalculated addresses or table 
bounds. The data corruption would cascade because programs using the tainted 
information would alter other parts of the database. The basic problem was lack 
of control over data access. The encoding scheme for information also proved cum- 
bersome in that programmers were required to know about encodings when they 
constructed new functions. The initial system was developed with minimal controls, 
because of the fear that the controls themselves would cause failures due to increased 
overhead, which in turn would result in missed deadlines and unpredictable service 
sequences. 


2.3.3. Lessons Learned 


This hardware and database architecture provided the C? research community with a 
platform upon which to investigate and test concepts for real-time systems manage- 
ment in a realistic environment. However, the critical need for data access controls 
also became obvious. Experience with this system led to early research efforts on 
information management and real-time systems management. 
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2.4 Federated Architecture 


From 1984 to 1986, the next-generation federated architecture was introduced [For79, 
San78]. The use of a federated architecture resulted from the need to increase pro- 
cessing and storage capacities while impacting neither the configuration of the central 
computer nor the ship’s equipment footprint, and the need to deal with problems in 
response times, data senesence, and database management first encountered with the 
predecessor multiprocessor architecture. 


The architecture for the federated system was developed utilizing the existing 
multiprocessor hardware as a base. This provided a means to retain the 2.6 million 
lines of source code developed for the previous system, yet allow for growth and 
change, which were both at a standstill in the fully-saturated multiprocessor system. 
The basic architecture consisted of the dual-processor central hub acting as the master 
unit, with up to eight peripheral slave processors embedded in the display consoles. 
These slave processors were VLSI implementations of the central computers, and 
were completely object-code compatible. The slave processors provided a means to 
recode some critical software, to remove load from the central master computers, and 
to distribute fragments of the database. In addition, the remote computer systems 
provided the opportunity to investigate alternative forms of database management. 


2.4.1 Database Architecture 


The database architecture in the federated system, illustrated in Figure 1, was based 
on centralized master copies of database objects, with shadow copies distributed to 
the peripheral sites. The peripheral sites operated on their shadow copies and sent 
updates to the centralized sites periodically to maintain the accuracy of the databases. 
The motivation was to make database objects more available to remote processes in 
order to increase concurrency of operations, thus increasing the ability of the system 
to meet the timing and dataflow needs of the real-time controller tasks. 


The peripheral processors provided better-controlled database access by the use of 
a tabular structure, with controls over concurrent access to the data. However, they 
provided neither guarantees of real-time access, nor full concurrency control. They 
instead focused on yielding a simple, uniform data structuring and access scheme. 
This resulted in more readable and maintainable programs, and a means to control 
the complexity of the stored data and its uses. The interface between the central- 
ized databases and the remote databases was handled by an interface process that 
translated from the old encoded fields to the expanded tabular structures. 


2.4.2 Benefits and Limitations 


This approach provided researchers with a means to correct some of the timing and 
data correctness problems of the earlier system, while allowing investigations into the 
benefits of distributed data and prioritized access to information. 
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Figure 1: Federated System Database Architecture 


However, the architecture fell far short of its promise in the development of policies 
and mechanisms that would be able to provide system-wide control, and still lacked 
keyed access to the data. How one could provide conventional database features such 
as concurrency control, integrity checking, transaction processing, and powerful query 
languages without suffering enormous time delays was still a mystery. Conventional 
database management features were seen as important for the future, but too expen- 
sive to include in an operational environment from a real-time systems perspective. 
Correct interaction and control of the database was still left up to the discretion of 
the programmers of the real-time C* software. 


2.4.3 Lessons Learned 


The major lessons learned at this stage were that database management had a place 
in real-time C? systems, and that future systems would require new techniques in 
order to use any of the features within conventional database management systems. 
In addition, distribution of data was an essential ingredient, as was the need to have 
database requests serviced based on the needs of the overall system, not on the needs 
of the database management system. 


2.5 Distributed Architectures 


There was a natural progression from the master-slave approach of the federated 
architecture to distributed architectures [Bur79, For86, For84]. The new designs 
allow decentralization of control, resulting in more highly available, reliable, and 
operable systems that can support incremental growth and change with little impact 
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on the system. The present thrust in naval computer developments is to more fully 
incorporate this technology into naval platforms. To realize these goals, research into 
fully-distributed operating systems and information management is in progress, along 
with incremental installation of distributed capabilities into present configurations, 
as well as in development projects such as the BSY-1 and the BSY-2 combat systems. 


Current approaches begin to go beyond the “safe” paths of the past, and to 
introduce features of conventional data systems. For instance, the most recent system 
developments include the use of a unified query language as a means to enhance 
program development and maintainability, as well as to provide a unified database 
structure for the entire system. Distributed processing is seen as the means to provide 
processing power to the sites that need it most at any point in time. By the optimal 
placement of processing power and database tables, one can increase the performance 
of the overall real-time C? system. Delays associated with the transfer of information 
from site to site can be minimized, as can the delays associated with the invoking 
of the control action, which is the major task of the system. Distributed systems 
promise increased reliability, availability, modularity, fault tolerance, concurrency, 
and therefore performance and survivability, which are the key aspects of an operable 
real-time C* system. The system must provide predictable responses to external 
stimuli, fast enough to safely redirect its operations. 


2.5.1 Architectural Approaches 


To date, there have been two attempts to build a distributed real-time C* system. 
The first attempt, called BSY-1, examined the use of a suite of global shared busses 
interconnected by bridges, as illustrated in Figure 2. The processors were distributed 
over the separate subbusses based on the types of processing they performed. For 
example, one subbus possessed the processors and processes to perform signal pro- 
cessing, another performed background functions, and yet another performed display 
processing functions. This separation of processing required that the flow of infor- 
mation be similar across each subbus, and limited the flow of information between 
subbus domains. Each of the domains had elements of the global data management 
function, while a separate subbus domain controlled the majority of database storage 
devices and thus the databases. 


The second attempt, called BSY-2, is a distributed system developed around 
subdomains connected in a ring topology. This approach also strives to limit the 
volume of processors and processes on a domain, and to cluster processes in a domain 
based on the similarity of processing requirements and data needs of the processes. 


2.5.2 Database Architectures 


In both BSY-1 and BSY-2, the approach has been to use conventional database 
management facilities and directly access information during critical time periods. In 
BSY-1, the database management system was essentially a global file system, with a 
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user interface superimposed to give it the appearance of a full database system. This 
design allowed programmers to develop software around a common interface, and 
provided for the future insertion of a full-blown distributed database management 
system when one became available. 


The database management system used in BSY-2 is more conventional. It uses 
off-the-shelf INGRES database systems distributed over the ring networks. The IN- 
GRES database systems do not attempt to synchronize updates or to cooperate on 
servicing queries. Users must know where data is stored and how to access the data 
across the network. The INGREs database systems act as isolated database managers, 
accepting queries and updates independently of each other. In addition to the INGRES 
databases, the system supports a distributed file server, which provides information 
directly to requestors. This supports real-time users who cannot afford the overhead 
of accessing the INGRES sites. The interface is a message-based facility, in which 
INGRES queries are all “pre-canned” as messages to a shell program which interprets 
the message as a one of a set of predefined queries. 


2.5.3 Benefits and Limitations 


In BSY-1, the separation of data storage facilities from data and array processing 
capabilities proved both a benefit and a drawback. Positive results included sepa- 
ration of functions and centralization of control. Added information management 
support for automatic data gathering and command decision aids provided further 
capabilities to the system Increased redundancy added to survivability, fault toler- 
ance and reliability. However, increased user overhead and limited growth resulted in 


bottlenecks. 
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The BSY-2 database system will provide the Navy with further experience with 
databases in a distributed environment. It will allow for the study of data flow in a 
fully distributed real-time system, and indicate the areas of the system that require 
fine tuning and more robust real-time access and management services. 


2.5.4 Lessons Learned 


The first distributed architectural approach (for BSY-1) was a database management 
system that fell far short of expectations due to problems associated with the file 
system and the interface. BSY-1’s adhoc capabilities were found to degrade perfor- 
mance. This problem led to investigations of precanned and optimized queries which 
limited the systems flexibility, but maximized real-time performance. 


BSY-2 and BSY-1 both still lacked an integrated system-wide database man- 
agement system and architecture. Fragmented and isolated database management 
elements required database-query programmers to know about and access separate 
(and possibly different) DBMSs. At the time of this writing, precanned transactions 
appear to aid in the performance of the DBMS. 


The BSY-2 is still under development. Studies indicate the need for a system- 
wide, integrated real-time database management system. Uniform access to data in 
the system would provide for ease of growth and change, for a more maintainable 
system, as well as for greater modularity and security. 


3 Future Efforts 


In this section, we describe current proposals for next-generation hardware and soft- 
ware platforms for naval C* systems. 


3.1 Hardware-intensive, Massively Parallel Architectures 


Beyond the current distributed system architectures, efforts are under way to investi- 
gate and construct systems that allow the investigation of new information manage- 
ment techniques using massively parallel computations, and that rely on the extensive 
use of applications-specific integrated circuits (ASICs). We are developing a concur- 
rency control mechanism supporting data management in a C? environment [For91]. 
The mechanism provides timely and predictable service to the most critical real-time 
transaction. The concurrency control mechanism will operate in a massively parallel, 
ASIC-based architecture, the Advanced Combat Systems Architecture (ASA). 


Before describing the types and functions of the ASICs to be used in the system, 
we present the goals that guided the development of this architecture [For88]: 


e Use commercially available components wherever possible, even at the expense 
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of functional performance. 
e Provide a cost effective solution. 


e Develop a reusable design philosophy through the use of standard cell libraries, 
combat-specific cell libraries, and commercial design systems and fabrication 
facilities. 


e Support the evolution and possible transition of elements of the new architecture 
into existing systems. 


e Achieve fault tolerance through replication rather than through reconfiguration, 
since reconfiguration can be as complex a task as the job the system is intended 
to perform. 


e Use a modular approach to allow for individual functional alterations, and to 
facilitate certification and verification. 


e Ensure extensibility to allow for unpredicted changes in the system require- 
ments. 


e Do not force the migration of a function to ASIC hardware if that function can 
be better performed on general-purpose hardware. 


e Minimize the complexity of the architecture. 


Our architectural approach is to treat ASICs as black boxes that accept input and 
produce a specified output. The functions provided by an ASIC are for the most part 
basic primitives required by the system. Collections of ASICs are built into the sub- 
systems which comprise the system architecture. A subsystem consists of a collection 
of operationally related ASICs, along with a control element (action manager), an 
information management element, and a subsystem data object repository, all con- 
nected via an addressable switch interconnect. The subsystems are interconnected 
via multiple configurable switches. 


The system supported by this architecture comprises, in part, a set of transactions 
on the system databases. Because of the nature of the C? environment with which 
we are dealing, the semantics, criticality, and periodicity of the transactions can be 
determined ahead of time. These transactions are analyzed off-line to provide a set of 
“transaction schemes” (graph representations of the transactions) that represent the 
transaction in the executing system (see the next section for more details). Because 
of the real-time aspects of the system, the criterion of database consistency enforced 
for schedules of system transactions is not serializability, but rather accounts for 
the criticality of some transactions. Also, requirements of the real-time C* database 
environment make compensatory measures, rather than the backward recovery found 
in most conventional database systems, more appropriate. 


A key component of the analysis done on transactions is the identification of 
atomic data sets (ADSs) [SRL88]. An atomic data set is a set of database objects such 
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that the consistency of ADSs can be maintained independently. Thus, ADSs partition 
the database objects into disjoint sets with no consistency constraints between the 
ADSs. Knowledge of ADSs, along with the transaction semantics, is used to identify 
subtransactions that may proceed concurrently. 


ASIC support for the system architecture occurs in three main areas. The first 
area is the traditional signal processing domain; the naval C? environment requires 
processing large amounts of information from sensors. Classification (What kind of 
object is this?) and identification (What specific object within the domain of this 
classification is this?) are some the functions supported by this set of ASICs. 


The second area of ASIC support is the information management component of the 
architecture. Efficient processing of database queries is required, and ASIC support 
in the form of database accelerators is provided. Each database accelerator manages a 
portion of the entire distributed database in the C* system. The accelerator includes 
a controller processor that schedules primitive database operations (join, project, 
etc.) to specialized processors that perform those functions. The controller processor 
attempts to keep utilization of the specialized processors balanced. 


The third area of ASIC support is transaction scheduling. Recall that each trans- 
action has a specific criticality. The system must ensure that the most critical transac- 
tions are scheduled for execution regardless of serializability constraints and deadlines 
missed by less critical transactions. Work is proceeding on an ASIC that is designed 
to meet these scheduling requirements. 


The required predictability of the functions and services that must be supported 
by the system has led to the migration of functionality from software into ASIC 
processors. In a system that had more ad hoc requirements on the services and 
functions needed at any instant, such a philosophy would be overly restrictive on the 
ability of the system to adapt. We foresee further migration of functions from software 
to hardware as our investigations continue. The naval real-time C* systems of the 
future will have architectures that heavily exploit heterogeneous massive-parallelism 
through the use of ASIC processors and components. 


3.2 Integrated Database Management Architecture 


The evolution of distributed real-time C® architectures described in this paper indi- 
cates the need for database techniques, such as transaction processing, within the 
real-time environment. Earlier architectures avoided the use of these techniques due 
to the time penalties associated with them. The goal of our current research is to 
develop an environment in which transaction techniques may be adapted to the needs 
of real-time processing. This effort is focused on developing scheduling and concur- 
rency control algorithms that provide timely and predictable service to the most 
critical real-time transactions. The environment will be tuned to the needs of the 
most critical database transactions, but will also provide predictable service to other 
transactions. Transaction processing will have two major elements: a definition phase 
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and an execution phase. 


In the definition phase each incoming transaction is examined and translated into 
an internal form, a transaction block graph. Block analysis, block materialization, 
and transaction optimization occur in this phase. 


Using dataflow techniques, block analysis transforms each transaction into a trans- 
action block graph. Each block defines a tightly bound sequence of database opera- 
tions that are to be executed atomically. 


Block materialization assigns blocks to logical sites. During the execution phase, 
a mapping of logical to physical sites may be generated dynamically based on site 
utilization and the location of data required by blocks. 


Transaction optimization reorders the block execution sequence to provide a higher 
degree of concurrency. This is accomplished by transforming serial paths into parallel 
paths if no data dependencies exist. 


In our system model, processes, transactions, task interactions, and timing (peri- 
odic, aperiodic, or triggered) are known ahead of time. Therefore, for most transac- 
tions, the corresponding transaction block graphs can be produced, optimized, and 
stored for later use, thus allowing the definition phase to be bypassed at run-time. 


The execution phase applies a greedy scheduling algorithm and an optimistic 
concurrency control algorithm to the blocks produced by the definition phase. The 
execution priorities of blocks are dynamically reordered based on deadline weights, 
dynamic task criticality, and a static criticality based on the current state of system 
operation (e.g., takeoff-cruising-landing of airplanes). Concurrency control is based 
on consistency predicates attached to atomic data sets; transactions not meeting 
their predicates are compensated for, and redone later if possible. Multiple levels of 
consistency, based on transaction semantics, are defined. 


4 Summary 


We have descrribed the evolution of the naval real-time C* system used in submarines, 
from the use of specialized analog components to the predicted use of specialized dig- 
ital components. For each of the major stages in this evolution, we have discussed 
the benefits and limitations of the approaches used at that stage, and presented the 
lessons that were learned. Finally, we outlined current work being done in the devel- 
opment of the next generation C* system. Our approach promotes a fully distributed 
approach to the issue of database management and the migration of functionality, at 
all levels, into hardware wherever feasible. 
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Abstract 


The ION Data Engine is a multiprocessor tasking system that provides enhanced data manipu- 
lation services for collections of workstations or other conventional computers. It is a back-end 
system, connecting to a workstation via the Small Computer Systems Interface (SCSI) disk inter- 
face. ION appears to the workstation as a large, high speed disk device, but with user extensible 
characteristics. By mapping an application’s functionality into simple disk read and write 
accesses, ION achieves a high degree of application portability, while providing enhanced perfor- 
mance via dedicated processors closely positioned to I/O devices and a streamlined tasking sys- 
tem for device control. 


ION is being used as a platform for voice mail services in a user programmable telephone 
switch, and as a tool for measuring the I/O performance of computer-disk interfaces. Applica- 
tions under development include an automated camera positioning system and an object reposi- 


tory. 


1. Introduction 


The workstations that exploit the rapidly advancing state-of-the-art in processor technology 
can often be a bane to developers of applications that utilize dedicated special purpose hardware. 
An application that is tied to obsolete processor technology will soon suffer from comparative 
performance problems as newer workstation technology passes it by. However, interfacing new 
workstations to an existing hardware base is not simple. Initial workstation offerings often pos- 
sess meager expansion characteristics, typically just a disk and network connection, so achieving 
even the electrical connection can be difficult. 


Ideally, utilizing a new workstation should entail only simple recompilation of the application 
code; however, machine dependencies that result from the use of special purpose hardware com- 
plicate a code port. Workstation hardware may not be portable to different manufacturer’s sta- 
tions or even across a line of workstations from the same vendor. This can lead to the loss of a 
significant hardware investment as working components must be redesigned. Supporting multi- 
ple versions of hardware in order to preserve customer satisfaction with older configurations can 
also be expensive. Even hardware common to multiple stations, which is currently possible since 
many stations now offer VME bus interfaces, may still require device driver changes and must 
also track operating system variations from release to release. 


An additional problem of using special purpose hardware on a conventional workstation is 
that the internal structure of the host operating system may not be conducive to the requirements 
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Figure 1. An ION system. Multiple ION nodes are connected via high speed networks. Each node 
connects several workstations and appears to be a large local disk. 


of the hardware. It may be preferable to model an application into subtasks, each with its one 
flow of control; however, the relatively expensive context switch time for a general purpose 
operating system may make such an implementation infeasible for performance reasons. Also, 
the data rates generated by some hardware may have a detrimental effect on other functions in the 
workstation. In general, it is best to place compute power as close as possible to the source of 
data, passing only results or preprocessed information on to higher levels in the system. In this 
manner, devices requiring rapid response need not interfere with time-sharing operations. 


ION addresses these problems by partitioning an application into hardware dependent and 
independent components, and providing a vendor independent interface between the two. The 
hardware independent components reside in the workstation, and are therefore easily ported to 
new architectures. The hardware dependent components are situated within a separate 
backplane-based environment, which is portable in its entirety across workstation changes. The 
low level connection between these components is the Small Computer Systems Interface (SCSI) 
(1] disk interface. Since each workstation accesses ION using its local disk system, which is a 
stable, well-defined interface, there is no need to change vendor supplied host system software. 
Current SCSI performance capabilities also provide a respectable (5 megabyte per second) data 
access rate. 


ION configurations are expandable and sharable as needs dictate. Additional single board 
computers (SBC’s) in a backplane can connect multiple workstations to the same set of hardware 
resources, or provide extra CPU cycles for I/O devices that require it. Further expansion is possi- 
ble by using bus repeaters and local area networks to interconnect multiple ION nodes together. 
The basic structure of a large ION system is shown in Figure 1. 


2. The ION Interface 


A workstation sees ION as a local disk (an ION drive) with a data capacity of 2 terabytes. As 
such, it can contain random read/write data, traditional file system data, or more complex objects 
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for a variety of applications managed by sub-tasks running within the ION system. The latter is 
implemented by defining application specific functions, called actions, that are enabled by read- 
ing or writing specific disk block addresses within the ION drive. 


For example, the interface to an analog to digital (A-to-D) conversion application within ION 
is implemented as an action defined on a set of 5 disk block addresses, each corresponding to 1 of 
the 5 analog channels available on the hardware. The controlling program that resides on the 
workstation merely reads an appropriate disk block to obtain the converted data (Iseek() followed 
by read() in the Unix domain). By defining such interactions in terms of standard disk read and 
write accesses, the application remains portable across workstation changes, operating system 
releases, and to a large degree, complete operating system changes (e.g., Unix to VMS), while 
preserving any existing special purpose hardware investments. 


A further advantage of the disk-like interface of ION is its robustness in the face of application 
failure. Since ION mimics a local disk drive, the worst case scenario for failure merely results in 
the apparent symptom that the ION drive has gone into an off-line condition — equivalent to a real 
drive losing power or spinning down. This should not have any long lasting effect on the work- 
station and is remedied by rebooting the ION system. 


3. System Architecture 
3.1 Hardware 


The hardware configuration of an ION node is shown in Figure 2. The current ION 
configuration uses the mature technology of high speed Motorola 68030 microprocessor based 
single board computers (SBC’s). These CISC processors offer sufficient power for the current set 
ofION I/O devices and will be upgraded to faster RISC or CISC processors when more demanding 
peripherals are in use. An SBC is dedicated to each workstation connection, primarily because 
most hosts insist on using the same SCSI bus address. Additional disk interfaces are used to con- 
trol local node storage, which may consist of file system data or application specific object repo- 
sitories. Large buffer memory, on the order of hundreds of megabytes, is used as a cache for phy- 
sical device data. The high speed network interface connects an ION node to other similar nodes 
in a system. ION currently uses Ethernet for this purpose, and will use a faster Bellcore 
developed metropolitan area network interface in the future. 


3.2 Software 


ION is implemented as a fast tasking system, similar in scope to such minimal kernels as 
Alpha (2), Arts [3], Chaos [4], Mach [5] Ra (6), Spring [7], Synthesis [8], V [9] and others. However, 
ION is specifically geared towards supporting peripheral devices: it adds flexible processing 
power to their functioning, and then interfaces the resultant modified, intelligent peripheral to 
other conventional computers in an easy and portable manner. All system and application 
software are memory resident with their own flow of control and execute in the same address 
space. Modularity is achieved by dedicating tasks to specific system functions, and passing 
requests for service through client-server transactions on the same or other ION processors. 


Unix is a registered trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. 
VMS is a registered trademark of Digital Equipment Corporation. 
Ethernet is a registered trademark of Xerox Corporation. 
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Figure 2. An ION node. Each node contains a dedicated single board computer (SBC) to manage 
each workstation interface. Other SBC’s control local storage, manage object repositories, control 
additional I/O devices, or run application code. 


While state machines rather than multiple tasks are often used for managing disk-like opera- 
tions, the recursive state machines necessary for SCSI are difficult to design and enhance. Alter- 
natively, assigning a task to the management of each individual workstation connection and I/O 
device simplifies the coordination of multiple objects, which in turn allows for easier paralleliza- 
tion of I/O activities. Individual SCSI tasks manage their own disconnect/reconnect behavior on 
the SCSI bus on a device by device basis. The multiple flows of control offered by the tasking 
system are useful for application as well as system functions. Such operations as consistency 
management, network control and routing, and recovery management are more easily designed as 
separate tasks. Multiple processors fit naturally into such an environment and provide needed 
power and responsiveness for handling multiple powerful workstations and devices. 


While acknowledging that multiple tasks can lead to a loss of performance [10}, ION alleviates 
this by exploiting certain characteristics of its environment: With a single address space and no 
need for the complete functionality of a general purpose operating system, many optimizations 
are possible. Speed is the paramount requirement for the ION tasking system, and therefore task 
switching, event synchronization and interrupt response time have been designed with minimal 
overhead. Table 1 summarizes some of these characteristics. The cost of using a tasking system 
over a conventional state machine can be seen in some of the performance measurements 
presented in Section 5. 
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Interrupt dispatch time 

Null interrupt service time 

Task switch 

Event synchronization 

Simple system call 

Same processor null client/server interaction 
Remote processor null client/server interaction 


Table 1. Ion system characteristic measurements. 


Interrupt dispatch time is the delay between when an I/O device signals its need for service 
and when its interrupt service routine is entered. Null interrupt service time is the time needed to 
save and restore pre-interrupt state and increment a counter. The task switch time measures the 
delay incurred when one task suspends and a second task continues execution without any 
specific form of synchronization. It is mostly the time required to save and restore 2 sets of the 
general purpose registers of the 68030. Event synchronization time must be added to the basic 
task switch time when 2 tasks synchronize through the message queueing and dequeuing primi- 
tives. A simple system call is similar in timing to the null interrupt time, since much of the same 
functionality must occur. 


The null client/server interactions are essentially remote procedure call [11] (RPC) interfaces 
between cooperating tasks. When on the same processor, this involves task-switching the receiv- 
ing and sending tasks, queueing and dequeuing the request and the response message, and deter- 
mining the location of the sending and receiving queues. When the RPC crosses processor boun- 
daries, the timing includes the single processor case above plus interrupt latency for the sending 
and receiving message and extra interrupt processing necessary in the processor-to-processor 
communications functions. (A single interrupt indicates message reception from multiple proces- 
sors in the system, so a number of input sources must be checked for the presence of a message.) 


3.3 Internal ION System Services 


ION is a minimal kernel consisting of a set of simple primitives for constructing applications. 
Applications are composed of one or more tasks, with each task running till completion or 
resource blockage. The system primitives include: 


new_task Create a new flow of control. Execution begins at a supplied function 
address. Tasks can be created at interrupt time. 

task_exit Destroy a task. 

target_handler Define the set of disk block addresses to which an ION application will 


respond. Also define the action function to invoke when a workstation 
accesses a block from the set. 


scsi_dma_read Obtain data from the workstation across the SCSI bus. Used within an 
ION action routine to satisfy a workstation write disk block command. 


scsi_dma_write Return data to the workstation across the SCSI bus. Used within an ION 
action routine to satisfy a workstation read disk block command. 


scsi_disconnect Disconnect from the SCSI bus without completing the current work- 
station read or write disk block command. Used if the action cannot 
complete immediately and the workstation’s operating system supports 
SCSI disconnection. 
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scsi_reconnect 


queue, dequeue 


attach_intr 


memory_alloc 


memory_free 
copy_block 


time_out 
get_utimer 


perf_snap 


3.4 Why SCSI? 


Counterpart to scsi_disconnect. Reacquire the SCSI bus across long 
operations in order to continue or terminate a workstation command. 
Use of disconnect/reconnect will improve SCSI bus utilization when 
other devices share the same bus. 


Queue and dequeue messages. This is the only task synchronization 
facility available in ION, essentially combining task activation with data 
availability, rather than supplying separate primitives for each. Dequeu- 
ing a message from an empty queue causes task suspension (a non- 
blocking variant also exists). 


Define the application routine to be invoked when a hardware device 
generates a request-for-service interrupt. 


Allocate system memory. Three types are available: cached, uncached, 
and VME memory. Cached memory is traditional system memory that 
can be cached by the processor’s memory system hardware for faster 
access. Uncached memory is used for regions of local memory that can 
be changed by I/O devices or external bus references. This class of 
memory is necessary for SBC’s that do not have snooping caches. VME 
memory is the pool of external memory available for buffering large 
quantities of device data. 


Return the above allocated memory to its corresponding pool. 


Move a block of memory from here to there. On systems with hardware 
data movers or internal DMA controllers this may not be a CPU copy 
loop. Used when an I/O device cannot DMA out of VME memory, but 
must copy data to its private memory first. 


Define a function to be called with supplied arguments in a certain 
amount of time. Time granularity is 1 millisecond. 


Return a backplane-synchronized microsecond timer for performance 
measurements or time stamping of data. 


Generate a performance profile of application activity showing subrou- 
tine execution time percentages. While not truly a primitive for applica- 
tion construction, it has proved to be very useful for application develop- 
ment. 


The Small Computer System Interface, SCSI, is a high-level device interface standard. It 
exploits the use of programmed intelligence within each device on the bus, offloading many func- 
tions otherwise performed by the host. SCSI is the fastest common interface to a variety of work- 
stations. None of the design issues in ION are constrained to SCSI, and its use in future versions 
of the system will be reevaluated when new interfaces, such as FDDI, mature and are commonly 
available. In the interim, SCSI provides a fast, flexible expansion interface with a defined next 
generation architecture (SCSI-2) offering significantly higher performance. Additional details on 
SCSI can be found in the appendix. 
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4. An Example Application — Analog to Digital Conversion 


ION provides the platform for analog to digital (A-to-D) services for a voice messaging appli- 
cation of a programmable telephone switch system called GARDEN. It provides the physical 
interface to readily available VME cards, and also provides additional processing power to off- 
load the interrupt handling and data formatting necessary for their operation. It provides a degree 
of protection against obsolescence, since the hardware investment in these peripherals will be 
portable to the expected next workstation upgrade. Additionally, since the hardware dependent 
A-to-D code remains within ION, no driver changes are necessary upon workstation upgrade. 


Similar commercially available solutions to such problems are now appearing on the market 
(12). ION offers the advantage of user programmability of the interfaces and device characteris- 
tics. This leads to greater functionality and power located off the host processor and in the peri- 
pheral device. 


The part of the A-to-D application that resides within ION is structured around three cooperat- 
ing tasks. One task is activated by periodic interrupts from the hardware and extracts the raw 
data from the converter, placing it into a queue for temporary storage. Since the data extraction is 
not done at interrupt time, less system activity occurs at a high CPU priority level. The interrupt 
routine and the task share a pair of queues and a token which is passed between the queues to 
coordinate activity. This prevents the interrupt routine from reactivating the task if the task has 
not completed its previous data extraction. 


The second task is a generic system utility that translates 16-bit linear data into 8-bit mu-law 
data, as required by this particular application. It is essentially performing data compression on 
the input stream. 


The third task interfaces to the SCSI bus and returns data to the workstation when requested. 
This task defines a SCSI action function which contains 4 block addresses for each of 5 A-to-D 
channels. Each channel contains a block address to start conversion, stop conversion, return 
status, and retrieve A-to-D data. 


The part of the application that runs on the workstation requests converted data in response to 
a start/stop signal from other system hardware, which indicates the beginning and end of a 
recording session. Upon start, the workstation reads the A-to-D start address for an appropriate 
channel, activating the device. It then retrieves data by reading the data block address for that 
channel, while also monitoring for an end-of-session indication. When the latter occurs, the 
workstation reads the stop address, halting the data conversion. It continues to read the data 
address until all buffered data have been obtained. The channel is then available for reuse. 


4.1 SCSI Flow Control 


An underrun condition occurs if the workstation requests data from a channel without any 
data. At this point, two alternatives exist: The application can suspend the host’s I/O operation 
until data are available, or it can return immediately with some indication that the workstation 
program should reattempt the data request at a later time. The latter alternative is essentially pol- 
ling, which can be inefficient and decrease SCSI bus utilization. However, waiting for the data to 
be available will tie up the workstation’s channel into ION, making it impossible for other appli- 
cations to communicate over the SCSI bus. (Only the ION connection is affected, other SCSI 
devices are still accessible.) 


The above problem can be mitigated somewhat by using 1 of the 8 logical unit numbers 
(LUN’s) defined by SCSI for sub-device access, effectively giving 8 independent channels into 
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ION. However, not all workstations support multiple LUN’s. The problem of limited channels 
into ION is solved with SCSI-2, which includes a tagged command facility that allows multiple 
outstanding commands to be issued to a single target device. Both the workstation and the target 
are responsible for remembering that multiple jobs are pending, and properly coordinating the 
returned information across the SCSI bus. 


5. Using ION to Measure Processor-to-Disk I/O Performance 


Another application of ION is a measurement tool for studying the SCSI interface perfor- 
mance of a computer system. Contrary to measurement systems such as JOStone [13] and 
IOBench [14], which use synthetic workloads as a basis, or trace driven studies that require system 
modifications [15], these measurements are made from the perspective of the disk device, not the 
workstation, and therefore reflect hardware capabilities, not software characteristics. Also, the 
procedure used does not require any changes to the host systems. The data thus captured can be 
used to optimize software performance within the operating system or guide the design of data 
access routines in a sophisticated user application. 


The performance measurement system is defined as an action over a large range of block 
addresses, corresponding to the ‘‘A’’ section of a standard raw disk device partition table. The 
action function records the time and type of SCSI state transitions, and the amount of data 
transferred, and returns or accepts host data immediately. No intermediate SCSI disconnection 
occurs. From this information, throughput, transfer rate and overhead calculations can be made. 
Measurements were taken on 3 sample workstations, referred to as Systems A, B and C*. Each 
workstation is connected to an ION system in an idle environment. For contrast, comparison to a 
second ION system is also shown. Unless indicated otherwise, all measurements are taken using 
instrumented code running only in the ION system and initiated through the raw disk system 
interfaces provided by each workstation. 


The timers used for each measurement are triggered by the interrupts that correspond to phase 
changes of the SCSI protocol (each SCSI command can be composed of multiple instances of 6 
types of information exchanges called phases). Hence, such measurements are not influenced by 
operating system overhead, which is subject to considerable variation between vendors. The sys- 
tems were operated in the asynchronous SCSI data transfer mode, as this was the only mode of 
operation common to all 3; only one workstation supported synchronous transfers at the time of 
the experiments, which would improve the relative performance of that station. However, data 
transfer is only one part of the more complex SCSI command protocol. The discussion measures 
performance in megabytes per second (mbs), kilobytes (kb) and milliseconds (ms). 


5.1 I/O Transfer Rates and Command Time 


Figure 3 illustrates the read data transfer rate of the 3 workstations and ION. The abscissa is 
indexed in disk sectors of 512 bytes, which corresponds to the physical block size used on most 
SCSI drives. Most Unix file system traffic occurs in 16 sector increments. This measurement 
shows only data transfer rate, and does not include any additional SCSI command overhead. It is 


* The workstations employed in this exercise were selected for the sole purpose of illustrating this application of ION. 
The exercise was not intended as an exhaustive or scientifically precise analysis of computer products. The results 
reported herein are merely examples of results achieved and should not be considered as either positive or negative 
judgements about any product or vendor. 
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Figure 3. I/O transfer rates. These plots do not include other SCSI phase overhead. 


therefore indicative of the maximum performance attainable by each system. As transfer size 
increases, the performance of System B flattens at about 1.2 mbs. System A reaches its max- 
imum rate at 1.9 mbs, while System C transfers attain a maximum rate of 2.5 mbs. The ION drive 
is seen to reach 2.8 mbs. 
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Figure 4. Command transfer rates. These plots include other SCSI phase overhead. 


Overall command transfer rates are lower, as shown in Figure 4. These are seen to reach 
asymptotically the rates of the previous figure, as overhead becomes less of a percentage of the 
entire command time. Note the abrupt change in the behavior of System B at 16 sectors. This is 
more apparent in a later figure showing only the overhead component of a command. 
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Figure 5. Data transfer command time. 


Figure 5 measures the time for the entire I/O command, including the data transfer com- 
ponent. As expected, overall time for each command increases with the transfer size but with dif- 
ferent break points for each system. Single sector transfers take between 0.5 and 1.5 ms for all 
systems (a time period generally dwarfed by physical disk access characteristics). However, per- 
formance at 16 sectors covers a much wider spectrum. Read transfer times on ION and System C 
take about 3.5 ms, System A about 5.5 ms, while System B transfers take 11.5 ms. The write 
transfer time for System C is about 10% longer than its read time, while that for System B is 
almost 20% shorter. The ION and System A write times are nearly identical to their read times. 
Again, the variance at 16 sectors for System B is evident. 


5.2 Command and Operating System Overhead 


An interesting perspective of the previous data is shown in Figure 6, which illustrates the 
command overhead component of a data transfer. These data are obtained by subtracting the data 
transfer time from the command time. System C, ION and System A indicate the expected over- 
head profile — an almost constant component of the overall command. The overhead for System 
A (0.8 ms) is seen to be considerably higher than the other stations (0.2 ms). 


System B exhibits peculiar behavior between 2 and 16 sectors, where the command overhead 
increases sharply and then flattens out at 4.3 ms. Finer grain measurements in this region for Sys- 
tem B follow this curve precisely. We speculate that System B does not contain DMA control in 
the SCSI data paths, but includes a FIFO (a hardware device used as a temporary buffer for fast 
I/O data). When the FIFO reaches its capacity, it must be drained by a programmed copy loop 
executed by the processor, thereby increasing the overhead associated with larger transfers. 


5.3 State Machines v. Multiple Tasks 


Examination of all the plots for System C and ION usually shows ION as a slightly faster dev- 
ice; however, in Figure 6 System C is consistently faster. The explanation involves the different 
methods in which the SCSI protocol is implemented in each system. Most of the additional over- 
head for a transfer is caused by the phase changes (and their accompanying interrupts) in the 
SCSI protocol. These changes can be handled more rapidly with a state machine implementation 
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Figure 6. Command overhead. These plots illustrate command time less data transfer time. 


(typical of most Unix systems) than by the multiple tasks in use in the ION system. In a state 
machine, the phase transitions can be controlled at interrupt time, while ION must incur the over- 
head of task synchronization and task scheduling before the transition can occur. 





Table 2. Test-unit-ready time. This is a simple SCSI command without any data transfer. 


All 3 workstations generate additional SCSI command sequences during the course of normal 
system operation. One such command is the test unit ready command, which is used to verify 
that a physical device is operational. It is a minimal command, and contains no data transfer 
component. Most systems issue this command at device open time. Table 2 illustrates the time 
required by each station for this simple command. System A requires twice the time as the other 
stations and may indicate either excessive interrupt response time or a slow SCSI controller chip. 
It is consistent with the earlier command overhead plot. 


6. A Memory-Based Pseudo-Disk Application 


Another ION application is to function as a pseudo-disk for analyzing computer system 
behavior as disk technology changes. By defining hardware disk characteristics in software, it is 
possible to use ION to study the impact of new disk technology before it is commercially avail- 
able. When such an application is backed by sufficient buffer memory in ION, actual file-system 
behavior, rather than simulation, can be monitored. 


Using software running within ION, the following attributes can be controlled: 
e Rotational latency 
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e Head positioning time 
e Transfer rate 
e Sectors per track 


e Tracks per cylinder 
In addition, the behavior of various caching strategies within a disk drive can be studied for their 
affect on device throughput. 


6.1 A Zero Latency Disk 


If the above parameters are adjusted for maximum performance, a zero-latency pseudo-disk 
drive results. It is similar in effect to a memory based file system [19], in that physical I/O opera- 
tions are replaced by access to RAM memory. Three experiments were run to determine the 
impact of such a device in a Unix environment: building the ION source, copying a 2 megabyte 
file, and database-like accesses involving widely scattered I/O operations. The latter consisted of 
4000 single sector reads uniformly distributed over a disk partition of 32768 sectors. All tests 
were conducted on an idle workstation. The pseudo-disk experiments differed from the real disk 
case by moving all the executable images, source files and temporary file storage onto the 
pseudo-disk. 










System Improvement 








Build ION — Real Disk 156.7 
Build ION — Pseudo-Disk 126.6 81.0 27.7 1:2 
Copy File — Real Disk 1S 0.0 1.6 
Copy File — Pseudo-Disk Teh 0.0 1.6 1.6 
Random Access — Real Disk 67.7 0.1 4.2 
Random Access — Pseudo-Disk 8.1 








Table 3. Real disk v. pseudo-disk performance. Time measured in seconds. 


The results indicate that this type of pseudo-disk is not very practical for single-user opera- 
tions involving sequential file access. The read-ahead/write-behind [20] strategies employed in 
Unix work exceptionally well when the CPU performs some processing of the data between I/O 
accesses. A better improvement is seen when only minimal processing occurs, as in the file copy. 
For random behavior, the pseudo-disk is seen to behave significantly better than a conventional 
disk drive. Further study is necessary to compare such results when multiple users are involved, 
for example, on a file system server. When requests for sequential file access occur from multiple 
sources, it is possible that the resultant behavior more closely resembles scattered accesses as 
requests are intermixed. 


7. Conclusions and Future Work 


ION is far from being a completed project. The system is evolving continuously as it accom- 
modates additional peripheral devices and application functions. Ethernet interfaces are being 
added to improve the physical accessibility of ION nodes by other hosts. ION has proved to be a 
flexible tool for experimenting with new hardware, especially given its nonintrusive (to the host 
workstation) development environment. 


The programming model for ION has evolved since its initial use in the voice messaging sys- 
tem. The original primitives used for application construction were too restrictive and associated 
excessive knowledge of the SCSI interface in application code. The current design uses a data 
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queuing model with a programming interface more conducive to ‘‘action at a distance’ control of 
peripheral behavior; it more closely resembles a large-grain data flow system [21] [22]. As an 
example of the new design, about a dozen lines of user commands are sufficient to define an 
application that manipulates multiple streams of CD quality digitized audio data from a host. 
This configuration defines a scsi disk block address for each stream, level converts, mixes, 
compresses and rate adjusts the data, and transmits the output over a broadcast Ethernet UDP 
port. 
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8. Appendix — What is SCSI? 


SCSI, the Small Computer System Interface, is a protocol definition for connecting proces- 
sors, disk drives, printers and other devices. It is a high-level interface that expects a significant 
amount of intelligence within the controller associated with each device. This is in sharp contrast 
to other disk interfaces (e.g., SMD) where individual devices typically respond only to control 
signals, and all programmed intelligence resides in the host controller. Up to 8 devices can exist 
on a single SCSI bus, each taking a fixed SCSI device identifier number. Most hosts insist on 
being device 7. Each device can be composed of up to 8 independent subdevices using a logical 
unit number (LUN) facility. However, few devices and operating system implementations sup- 
port this feature. The maximum bus length is about 20 feet, although a differential bus 
specification also exists which permits a total bus length of 80 feet. 


8.1 SCSI Devices, Commands and Phases 


SCSI devices are typically classified as either initiators or targets, although these roles need 
not be permanent. As the names imply, an initiator (usually the host processor) starts an opera- 
tion by arbitrating for the SCSI bus and selecting a target device (such as a disk drive) to respond 
to its request. All further action is controlled by the target device which indicates its intentions 
by changing the SCSI bus phase. 


A facility known as disconnect/reconnect allows better utilization of the SCSI bus. If a com- 
mand involves a relatively’ long delay before requested data will be available, the target can 
disconnect from the SCSI bus, making it available for other targets, and reconnect when the data 
are ready. Such delays are normally encountered during physical head repositioning on disk 
drives. The initiator informs the target of its ability to accommodate this behavior during a mes- 
sage exchange before the actual command begins. 


Six phases are defined by the SCSI specification to coordinate transmissions between the ini- 
tiator and the target. The terminology of in and out used below is always with respect to the ini- 
tiator. All phase changes are controlled by the target. 


command The target is requesting a multibyte command sequence that defines the 
desired operation. 
Status The target is returning a single status byte to the initiator indicating the 


outcome of the command. 


message in The target is sending a control message to the initiator. Messages are 
transmitted to indicate parity error detection, command completion and 
identification of sub-units within a target. 
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message out The target is requesting a message from the initiator. This phase is usu- 
ally generated in response to a control signal (attention) asserted by the 


initiator. 

data in The target is instructing the initiator to begin accepting data as a result 
of the command. 

data out The target is requesting data from the initiator, as described by the com- 
mand. 


8.2 Whither SCSI? 


The next generation of SCSI, SCSI-2, is a mostly upwards compatible change, with many 
optional SCSI-1 commands and messages becoming mandatory. The significant improvements 
involve the width of the data path and the cycle time for each individual transfer on the bus. 
SCSI-1 has an 8 bit data path with a minimum cycle time of 200 nanoseconds yielding a max- 
imum throughput of 5 mbs. SCSI-2 can use optional secondary cables, providing 16 or 32 bit 
transfers. In addition, the minimum transfer cycle time is reduced to 100 nanoseconds. Hence, 
the maximum throughput is 40 mbs. SCSI-2 peripherals and controllers are beginning to appear 
on the marketplace. 


SCSI-2 also provides a mechanism for command queueing, where an initiator can send multi- 
ple commands to a target, allowing it to service these requests in a device specific optimal order- 
ing. A further feature allows a target to inform an initiator of a change of condition, even if the 
initiator does not have a command pending with the device. This is instrumental in returning 
error conditions such as device off-line which formerly required polling of the target. 
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Abstract 


A semi-loosely coupled (SLC) architecture for multiprocessors is proposed in 
order to achieve high availability and scalable performance. The paper goes on 
to propose a software architecture to solve the problem of making multiple copies 
of an operating system look like a single system to users, applications and 
administrators. The software consists of a Distributed Unix? System Call Library 
(DUSCIlib) that is linked to applications via SVR4 dynamic linking. Underlying 
DUSClib is Network Process Extension (NPX°), a master/slave (as opposed to 
client/server) based remote procedure call mechanism that enables fast, simple 
implementation of distributed systems software. NPX is described in detail and 
its advantages over client/server mechanisms are discussed. A prototype of an 
SLC system has been built with a DUSClib over NPX and a relational database 
management system (Oracle*) has been run on the prototype. Preliminary 
performance results show the possibility of scalable performance, but are 
inconclusive. 


1. Motivation for Building a Semi-Loosely Coupled System 


The realities of the computer marketplace today require systems that can be expanded at 
reasonable incremental cost and are based on commodity processors. The tightly coupled 
symmetric multiprocessor (SMP) system architecture is the most popular computer architecture in 
today’s marketplace for using commodity processor chips to achieve high levels of performance 
at relatively low cost. But there are some inherent drawbacks to the tightly coupled SMP 
approach: 

e the problem of availability: When a problem occurs on a single-user workstation, 
typically only one employee’s work is affected while the workstation reboots or the user 
locates an idle substitute (for a hardware problem). When a problem occurs on a large 
tightly-coupled SMP system providing central services and databases for many users, all 


1§.C. Schwarm was at Prime Computer, Inc. at the time that most of this work was done. He is now at Digital 
Equipment Corporation 


Unix is a registered trademark of UNIX System Laboratories, Inc. 
3NPX is a trademark of Prime Computer, Inc. 


4Oracle is a registered trademark of Oracle Corp. 
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users are affected resulting in significant work loss. A common solution to this problem is 
a fault-tolerant architecture, but this requires the expensive duplication of most hardware 
components and only addresses hardware-related problems; operating system panics will 
continue to bring down an entire tightly-coupled system. [21] 


e the problem of scalability: There are inherent limits on the performance of tightly 
coupled SMPs. As more processors are added, a performance bottleneck is eventually 
reached. The bottleneck may be the system bus, some system or application resource that 
are single-threaded, or the cost of unlimited process migration.[1,16] Our own 
unpublished modeling results, as well as those of Jog et al [17], show severe performance 
scaling limitations in the six to eight processor range for an interactive database 
benchmark. The problems that limit scalability can be addressed with engineering 
solutions, but not without additional cost in hardware and/or in software development. 


The problem of availability can be addressed in a loosely coupled environment, especially if 
users connect to the systems via Ethernet and file systems are replicated. [12,29] When one 
system goes down, a user simply logs into another system in the network and continues working. 
But loosely coupled (distributed) systems have their own set of drawbacks: 

e the problem of network performance: The latency of network transmissions and the low 
reliability of networks both lead to unacceptable response times in loosely coupled systems. 
In particular, network overhead often requires more processing than the operation that is 
being done remotely. [6] 


e the problem of distributed locking: Most database management systems do fine-grained 
locking using hardware test and set instructions. The overhead of transferring these locking 
schemes into loosely coupled systems is usually excessive. Though many altematives have 
been explored to alleviate this problem, performance of commercial database systems is 
often unacceptable when the database is distributed. [5, 7] 


e the problem of load balancing: Even if network latency isn’t a problem, tightly coupled 
systems are regarded to be easier to balance load across processors. With a loosely coupled 
(networked) system, it is hard to tell where there is idle processing power and it is difficult 
to shift load around. [18, 22] 


Our project seeks to demonstrate that there is a feasible middle ground for multiprocessor 
systems between the loosely coupled and tightly coupled architectures that will give a close 
equivalent in performance to a tightly coupled SMP while having the potential for high 
availability found in a networked environment, and without the cost of fault tolerant systems. 
Such a system should also be scalable to very large numbers of processors and address the issue 
of load balancing. In order to reach this middle ground, we propose a semi-loosely coupled 
(SLC) architecture that would allow us to invoke multiple operating systems (an OS for each 
processor, or pair of processors) while presenting what looks like a single operating system to 
users, applications and administrators. By running separate operating system invocations on each 
of the multiple processors, an operating system or processor failure is contained to that processor; 
users on other processors continue uninterrupted. While common system hardware (e.g. power 
supplies, buses, etc.) would still affect the system, it’s significantly cheaper to apply redundancy 
techniques to these areas rather than the entire system as a whole. And hardware reliability has 
significantly improved over the past decade to the point where software reliability and operations 
greatly dominate system downtime. [14] 


At the hardware level, the SLC architecture requires private memory for each operating system 
invocation and globally shared memory for applications. It also requires some mechanism for 
fast reliable message passing. At the software level, time to market, cost considerations, and the 
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desire for open systems lead us to focus on Unix and to require that a single system view be 
accomplished with: 
e Minimal changes to the Unix operating system. This is required in order to keep the cost of 
development and the cost of operating system upgrades to a minimum. 


e No changes to application software (including data base system software) required to run 
on the system architecture. 
Therefore, a key part of the software involves making operating system functions that currently 
are restricted to a single copy of Unix (such as shared memory, semaphores, message queues and 
symbolic links) usable across multiple instances of the operating system. 


This paper will focus on the software aspects of building an SLC system. In order to make 
Unix look like a single system to applications, when in fact there are multiple instances of Unix 
running on multiple processors, we propose replacing the standard C system call library with a 
distributed unix system call library (DUSClib) to provide the view of a single operating system to 
application software. DUSClib must support any Unix system call that might go remote when the 
parts of an application are actually running on different Unix kernels. At Unix SVR4, a library is 
a very appealing mechanism for distributing applications across operating systems, because of the 
introduction of dynamic linking that allows an application to run with a new library without 
needing to reload the application. 


2. Related Work 


Some early dual processor systems resemble the SLC architecture in some aspects. For 
example, the SEL 88-type dual processor, designed over 20 years ago, had two processors each 
with private memory and also an area of shared memory. However, the SEL 88 was limited to 2 
processors and did not hide the details of the architecture from applications. [21] 


AAMP (Agressive Advantage of Multiple Processors) [3] was developed to address the 
problem of operating systems and application migration in response to technological changes. 
While the motivation is different, AAMP involves running multiple operating system invocations 
on a shared memory multiprocessor. Unlike the SLC system, AAMP works in an environment of 
heterogeneous operating systems. AAMP took the tack of dedicating portions of main memory to 
each operating system, but there is no notion of global memory. Also AAMP is not trying to 
distribute applications across operating systems. AAMP uses a client/server based remote 
procedure call (RPC) implemented on top of a shared memory, message passing scheme. This 
leads to client/server type relations amongst the operating systems. While the server can continue 
executing when a client fails, the reverse is not true and thus the server system becomes a single 
point of failure which is not desirable for achieving high availability. Our software architecture 
avoids this problem, partly by using a different type of RPC. 


Distributed shared memory (DSM) systems [9, 23, 26] provide shared memory for loosely 
coupled systems as a software abstraction. The main advantage of DSM systems is that they hide 
the underlying data passing that occurs between loosely coupled systems under a shared memory 
abstraction which is easier for application programmers to use. [23] However the data passing 
between processors that still occurs in DSM systems can cause problems in database management 
system performance. Most such systems implemented on UNIX use Unix shared memory to 
implement locking schemes. The frequency of access to database locks will cause thrashing of 
lock pages between systems. [23] By providing globally accessible memory for Unix shared 
memory regions, the SLC architecture avoids this problem. Also DSM systems are usually built 
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on networks that are relatively unreliable and slow. [23] We have proposed fast reliable message 
passing for the SLC architecture. 


MemNet is a hardware implementation of DSM supporting shared memory at the physical 
address level. [9,26] It passes data around in 32 byte pieces which improves the problem of 
thrashing on database locks, but does not entirely solve it. In practice, MemNet has not been 
scalable in performance [26]. 


A recurring theme in discussions of DSM is that the performance of various design alternatives 
depends on the nature of the application. [23, 26] Tam et al also discuss the fact that while RPC 
and message passing mechanisms do not take advantage of locality, they do protect address 
spaces. The SLC architecture provides global physical memory for implementing Unix shared 
memory which itself is used by applications where memory sharing is important. Thus 
applications get direct access to data in a way that is tailored to the application. On the other 
hand, operating system data is protected from access by other nodes and a form of remote 
procedure call is used for cases, such as file system access, where it makes more sense to move 
operations to the data than to move data to the operations. 


The problem of distributing applications has often been approached by creating new 
programming language constructs at the application level that will work on existing (and often 
heterogeneous) operating systems. DACNOS [13] is a recent example of this approach, while 
Apollo’s NCS? [10] is an example from the commercial realm. Others [2, 6, 8, 20,29] have 
developed entirely new operating systems, often including new language constructs as well. 
Usually, the goals of these projects are to create a general environment for implementing 
distributed applications. Our approach is somewhat different, since we are trying to provide a 
way of distributing existing applications in order to increase scalability and availability in the 
environment of a homogeneous operating system. Rather than intervene in application code, or 
within the operating system, we chose to insert a library layer between the application and the 
operating system that would hide the fact that distribution is happening from the applications 
without the cost of extensive operating system modification. A similar approach is taken in the 
system services layer of ZGL [25], but unlike ZGL, our DUSClib does not involve the use of 
specialized servers to access remote resources. 


3. Description of the Software Architecture 


Making multiple copies of Unix look like a single system to applications is a challenging 
software task. For the purposes of the SLC architecture, we can restrict the problem to 
homogeneous operating systems and underlying hardware. In that context, we can take 
advantage of dynamic linking in Unix SVR4 and implement an enhanced system call library to 
extend various system functions across the multiple instances of the operating system. Aside 
from incorporating dynamic linking, there is nothing terribly unique about this approach. Where 
our software architecture departs from most others is in the mechanism we chose to use for the 
remote procedure call upon which we implement DUSC1ib. 


Others who have attempted similar projects, though often for very different reasons, have 
mostly used a client/server approach to distributing UNIX across the independent instances of the 
operating system. [3, 28] This is a natural approach to take, given the kinds of remote procedure 
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call mechanisms that have become standard in the Unix world. We chose to use a shared library 
to distribute Unix and based our library on a different kind of remote procedure call mechanism. 
This mechanism, called Network Process Extension (NPX), has been used in Prime’s proprietary 
50 series® for over ten years and has some appealing advantages over the Unix standard remote 
procedure calls. 


In addition to using NPX for most distributed system calls, we had to provide a special 
mechanism for implementing shared memory. This mechanism had to allow any process on any 
system to directly access shared memory with little or no performance penalty. 


In order to ease porting to different hardware architectures, both the NPX piece and the shared 
memory piece are divided into hardware/network dependent and independent layers. A diagram 
of our proposed software architecture is shown in Figure Ls 
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Figure 1: Software Architecture for an SLC System 





3.1. What is Network Process Extension 


Network Process Extension (NPX) is a mechanism for doing remote procedure calls that takes 
advantage of dynamic linking. While NPX on Prime 50 series computers uses X.25 to go out 
across the network, the mechanism itself will work over any transport service. The paradigm 
used for the NPX mechanism is that of master/slave (as opposed to client/server paradigm used in 
most other remote procedure call mechanisms existing on Unix systems). Client/server implies 
that the remote location has a specialized process or set of processes (a server) that execute in 


6Prime is a registered trademark of Prime Computer, Inc. 50 Series is a trademark of Prime Computer, Inc. 
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order to perform the operations of a particular sub-system for clients. All clients requiring service 
from a particular server are directed through that process or set of processes. In contrast, the 
master/slave paradigm implies that the remote location has a surrogate process (slave) that 
executes in order to perform all the activities of an application process (master) at that remote 
location. Rather than binding a set of operations to a server, a slave can execute any facilities that 
can be accessed via dynamic linking, a key enabling technology for NPX. The master/slave 
paradigm connects an application process to a remote surrogate that can perform all operations 
needed by that process at that remote location, provided that those operations can be accessed via 
dynamic linking. The client/server paradigm connects an application process to a series of 
services available at a remote location, where for each service, there must be a separate 
communication path established and a separate piece of server code developed. Slaves execute 
with the identity and rights of the master. Servers execute with the identity and rights of the 
service. On the other hand, most client/server RPCs support data translation and thus are able to 
work in heterogeneous environments. NPX currently does not do data translation, though it 
would be possible to add. 


The steps to do a remote procedure call through NPX are as follows: 
1. An application calls a procedure on Node A to perform an operation on a resource, F. 


2. The procedure code determines that F is remote and located on Node B. 


3. If the process executing the application does not already have a slave on Node B, a slave 
is allocated (alloc_slave). 


4.The master (on Node A) now constructs a message that consists of the name of the 
procedure and an argument list and sends this message to the slave on Node B 
(remote_call). 


5.The slave process constructs a stack frame containing the arguments, locates the 
procedure using the dynamic linking mechanism, and calls it. Pointer arguments are set 
up to point directly into either the received message for input arguments or into the return 
message for output arguments. 


6.The slave process sends Node A a message containing the result of executing the 
procedure. 


7. The master receives the results message, copies the output arguments into the locations 
specified in the original call and returns to the calling application. 


From the point of view of the library implementor, there is a very simple interface to using this 
mechanism: alloc_slave, remote_call, getslaveid, dealloc_slave. 


Note that Marionette [24] is a system for parallel distributed programming which uses the term 
master/slave model differently than we are using it here. In particular, Marionette’s slaves are 
bound at runtime to application specific program binaries, making it much more like a variation 
of the client/server paradigm as we are using the terms here. 


3.2. Advantages of NPX over Client/Server 


Based on our experience with NPX on the Prime S50 series, there are some significant 
advantages to using the master/slave paradigm instead of the client/server paradigm, particularly 
to achieve the goals of the SLC architecture. In particular NPX is superior to other RPC 
mechanisms in its generality, in easier implementation of distributed services, in performance and 
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in security. 


Tay and Ananda [27] recently surveyed and compared various distinct remote procedure call 
implementations all of which use the basic client/server paradigm. Each of these RPCs requires 
the server to be knowledgeable in advance of what it will be asked to execute by clients and most 
represent requested operations by keys. In contrast, the slave process in NPX contains a general 
mechanism that can execute any procedure by linking to it dynamically based on the name of the 
procedure. Binding to remotely called procedures is done at run-time and is based on the location 
of resources rather than services. 


Building distributed applications using NPX is easier than using client/server based remote 
procedure calls, because extensive server code development and use of stub generators become 
unnecessary. Code for system calls or APIs can be completely symmetrical (executed by either 
master or slave). Making an API usable in a distributed fashion based on NPX does require 
building the API into a dynamically linked library. Only a few lines of code need to be added to 
each routine which may operate on remote resources (assuming that naming and location is 
handled by a general mechanism). For example, to open a file (once it has been determined to be 
remote), all that has to be done is to call alloc_slave, package up the arguments, call remote_call, 
and unpackage the results. All the procedure specific information is kept within the procedure 
itself. Once application code has been loaded to use the dynamic libraries, it never has to be 
recompiled or reloaded, so distribution can be added later without perturbing the application at 
all. 


NPX has advantages because each master has its own slave to achieve remote execution. The 
one-to-one correspondence of master to slave makes it easy to implement system calls (or other 
functions) that require waiting. To execute such calls using client/server RPCs requires some 
form of multi-threaded server [15] which adds to coding complexity and system overhead. If 
multi-threaded servers are not used, calls that block may throttle performance. Even without 
blocking calls, multiple clients accessing a single-threaded RPC server remotely may cause a 
performance bottleneck. These performance problems are inherently absent when using NPX as 
a remote procedure call mechanism. 


NPX has security advantages because, while a server must either change identities to that of 
each client in turn or be all powerful to access whatever resources each client desires to access, 
the slave first validates and then assumes the identity of the master and keeps that identity for 
everything that it does. Note that most of the RPCs surveyed by Tay and Ananda did not contain 
any security or authentication at all. [27] 


3.3. Transport Layer 


Because slaves are usually allocated and deallocated infrequently relative to the number of 
remote calls made, it makes sense for NPX to sit on top of a connection-oriented transport 
service. The actual nature of this layer will be dependent on the hardware configuration. Ideally, 
NPX would be implemented on top of the Transport Layer Interface (TLI) enabling the calls to go 
over any communications software/hardware. With adequate support for naming and location, 
NPX can even support more than one transport mechanism. Note also, that by implementing 
NPX on a connection-oriented transport service, we achieve at-most-once semantics. 
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3.4. Distributed Unix System Call Library 


Using NPX, it is fairly simple to change UNIX system calls to support the illusion of a single 
system for those applications that are built to dynamically link to the system library (the default at 
SVR4). We replace the standard system library with one that has been modified to support 
remote operations. All system calls execute a library interlude which sets up the arguments and 
then invokes the appropriate kemel function. To convert a given library routine to support remote 
operations, we simply determine if the resource to be operated upon is remote, use getslaveid() 
and/or alloc_slave() to make sure that a slave exists and then perform the appropriate kernel 
function remotely via remote_call(). Dynamic linking is used within the slave to find the system 
call on the remote node. Note that the library interlude need not be called on the remote node as 
the slave is guaranteed to be operating on a local resource though in some cases it may be simpler 
to call through the library interlude. 


The difficult part becomes recognizing when a resource is remote and locating the node on 
which it resides. If the resource is designated by a path name, then the naming and location 
problem will get resolved by whatever remote file system mechanism is chosen. (This is not to 
say that the naming and location of remote files is simple, just that it is a higher level problem 
than we are addressing here.) However, if the resource belongs to Unix such as a file descriptor, 
an IPC id, or a process id, there must be some mechanism built into the DUSClib to recognize 
that the resource is remote and locate its host node. This is a non-trivial problem, especially if 
one chooses to address it with no support from the Unix kernel. One possible solution is to keep 
translation tables at the library level which convert all identifiers and descriptors from a local 
namespace to a global namespace. Another possible solution is to encode a node id in the high 
order bits of the UNIX descriptor or id. 


In addition to the naming and location problem, forking presents a particular difficulty when 
implementing DUSClib via NPX. (This is not a problem that PRIMOS’ had to confront in the 
original NPX implementation.) Since both parent and child can continue to execute after a fork 
and operating system resources such as file descriptors are copied (in essence) from parent to 
child, it makes sense that when a process forks, all its slaves on remote nodes must fork as well. 
However, the overhead of this is high, especially if the first thing the child does is an exec() or a 
close() on all the remotely accessed file descriptors. 


Lastly, signalling is a particularly difficult issue to handle for DUSClib. NPX in PRIMOS has 
a mechanism for passing "conditions" (similar to signals) from the slave back to the master. 
However on UNIX, one must also consider the case where a signal must be passed from the 
master to the slave. For example, consider the common case where an alarm is set, followed by a 
semop. If the semaphore is remote, there needs to be some mechanism for either transferring the 
alarm() along with the semop() or for sending the signal across to the slave, if the alarm goes off 
while the slave is performing the semop(). 


3.5. UNIX Shared Memory 
Making UNIX shared memory support the illusion of a single system is a special case, since the 


SLC architecture proposes to support shared memory in hardware. For shared memory, changes 
must be made within the UNIX kernel. The changes required are fairly straight forward. The 
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kmem driver must be cloned to provide a global memory driver which enables the mapping of 
non-local physical addresses. In addition, since UNIX determines the size of virtual memory 
space by available memory at coldstart (and the individual nodes do not "know" about the shared 
memory), the kernel’s virtual memory space must be expanded. Lastly the shm routines must be 
modified to allocate, map and deallocate regions from the non-local memory. There may be 
cases where an application would be better served by allocating shared memory locally, rather 
than in the global memory area. The only way to accommodate this is to add an additional 
optional flag for shmget(), IPC_LLOCAL. While this violates the requirements listed for an SLC 
architecture, the shared memory piece is so fundamental to the architecture that it may be 
justified. Also, this change only affects performance; applications will function correctly without 
it. 


4. Prototype Effort 


Since software, rather than hardware, seemed the harder part of bringing an SLC system into 
existence, the main purpose of the prototype is to demonstrate the feasibility of building an SLC 
system with a software architecture based on NPX. Also, while the promise of increased 
availability on an SLC system is a strong motivating factor and the problem of load balancing 
must be addressed, the question of whether an SLC system would provide scalable performance 
was the overriding issue that led us into the prototyping effort. Thus the goals of our prototype 
are: 

1. Demonstrate that the software architecture proposed for an SLC UNIX system (based on 
NPX) can be accomplished in a reasonable amount of time. 


2. Demonstrate that ORACLE performance on an SLC UNIX system will scale in an 
equivalent fashion as on a comparable tightly coupled SMP system. 


Because we chose Oracle as the application with which to demonstrate scalable performance 
and because the object was prototyping, we chose to implement only enough of the software 
architecture to run Oracle benchmarks. In general we ignored most security issues and we even 
chose to ignore performance issues that would not directly affect scalability of performance. 


4.1. Prototype Hardware 


The prototype hardware consists of from 1 to 6 CPU boards containing Intel 386 processors 
and plugged into a Multibus II backplane’, Each CPU board has 8MB of local memory. For 
global memory we have three 4MB Multibus II memory boards. The CPU boards use SCSI 
buses to connect to disks and tapedrives. The purpose of this hardware is simply to be a substrate 
on which to develop the software and take performance measurements. 


4.2. Porting NPX to Unix 
To implement NPX on Unix, we simply translated the PRIMOS design into C, using 


appropriate Unix constructs. We modified the PRIMOS interface slightly to provide some 
performance improvements and to make it more Unix-like. We left out the internode security 
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mechanisms which are necessary when using NPX in an untrusted network. The slave 
mechanism in PRIMOS (which preallocated slaves) was simplified to use a slave daemon which 
forks off slaves as necessary. The part of the slave code that invokes the remote procedure was 
written in assembler. While PRIMOS uses dynamic linking to bind to each routine that the slave 
invokes, for the purposes of this prototype we needed to support only one routine, syscall(). We 
did not take the time to implement dynamic linking in the slave code. 


In PRIMOS, NPX supports both blocking and non-blocking remote calls; only blocking calls 
were ported to Unix for the prototype. We determined that we did not need to support forking in 
slaves in order to run Oracle, so we deferred implementing it. We also chose to ignore the 
signalling issues for the prototype. 


We coded the NPX functions on top of a transport-independent interface which we 
implemented first on message queues to emulate multiple nodes and allow single-node testing of 
the software. When we were ready to run on multiple nodes, we recoded this layer to run on top 
of mb2lib which passes messages over Multibus II using the mb2-tai driver. We also designed an 
implementation of the transport layer on top of TLI. It would be fairly straightforward to move 
the prototype version of NPX to run on TLI. (Moving to the Multibus II interface took about a 
week.) 


4.3. Partial Implementation of DUSClib 


For the purposes of the prototype, we changed only those library routines necessary to get 
Oracle running. We chose to implement a distributed file system via NPX, because this was 
easier than any alternative we considered. In addition to the file system, we made the semaphore 
functions operate in a distributed fashion. In order to set up Oracle to run in a distributed fashion, 
we implemented distributed symbolic links. 


In order to simplify the NPX port, we chose not to support dynamic linking within NPX for the 
prototype. Instead, we extended Unix’s syscall mechanism to support, at the library level, all of 
the routines that we were making distributed. (Many were already executed via syscall). 


We were not interested in exploring naming and location issues, so we made a number of 
simplifying assumptions in this area. We set one node to be the "supernode" and allowed it to be 
the owner of all semaphores. File descriptors were modified to encode the node id in the high 
order bits. We modified file system naming to support /<nodeid> prepended on a pathname to 
indicate remote location. Thus /2/ refers to root on node 2. 


We decided to run all of the Oracle background processes on one node and believed that this 
would allow us to ignore signaling and avoid having to implement a global space for process ids. 
We were wrong on both these issues, but were able to code work-arounds that were good enough 
to run Oracle. 


4.4, Global Memory Support 


For a real system, the changes to support global memory and use it for Unix shared memory 
would need to be made within the kernel to protect the memory from unauthorized access. For 
the prototype, we made most of the changes at the library level because it was simpler and easier. 
Because local memory was already accessed via Multibus II, few changes were required to access 
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the global memory. The Unix routine, mmap(2) is used to map memory during a shmat(2) call. 
We stubbed detach (shmdt(2)). Data structures to allocate and deallocate portions of shared 
memory are kept in the first page of the shared memory. We relied on the supernode to control 
certain operations that needed to be synchronized, but most memory operations can be done from 
any node. The global memory is made permanently resident so we don’t have to deal with 
paging. Lastly, we disabled caching in order to keep the global memory in the prototype 
coherent. (Note that while this will affect the absolute performance numbers, it should have no 
effect on the scaling of performance.) 


5. Performance Testing and Results 


The goal of our performance test effort was to demonstrate whether throughput would improve 
in a scalar fashion as nodes were added to the system.? Ideally, we would run Oracle in a CPU 
intensive fashion and look at throughput in transactions per second (TPS) at the point where the 
CPUs became saturated. In order to do this, we ran a modified TP1 benchmark. The TP1 
database was modified to match the database size that would fit into our 12 MB of shared 
memory and at the same time minimize interprocess contention. We ran with 70,200 accounts, 
540 tellers and 54 branches. We configured Oracle using internode symbolic links and as a 
matter of convenience allowed all of the Oracle server processes and the database to live on a 
single node. We used the supernode for this purpose, so semaphore related activities also resided 
on the node with the Oracle servers. This meant that the only place NPX slaves were running 
was on the supernode. With the exception of the single node tests, we ran no user processes on 
the supernode. Thus single node tests are not directly comparable to the two to six node tests, 
where the supernode served as something like a database server node. We configured the system 
this way, because it was easy to do and not necessarily because it was best. We believed that 
with this configuration, if we could show scaling of two to six nodes, that would adequately 
demonstrate scalable performance. 


Figures 2 and 3 show some preliminary performance results. At this point, we still have some 
unresolved problems with the performance tests. First of all, the test itself has exhibited a greater 
degree of variability than we would like to see and this leads us to believe that we have yet to 
configure the tests in a manner that controls all the test conditions adequately. Secondly, we have 
been unable to run the tests for five and six nodes with enough users, because we ran out of 
Multibus II ports. Thirdly, while the system runs to CPU saturation at one and two nodes, it 
begins to bottleneck on something besides CPU for three or more nodes. For example, a load of 
four users per node used 77% CPU on a two node system, but only an average of 30% CPU per 
processor on a six node system. We have yet to determine whether this bottleneck is a structural 
or tuning problem with Oracle, a problem with the way we configured Oracle, or a flaw in the 
design of our system. 


Figure 2 plots average response time as a function of TPS for one to four nodes. (We did not 
have enough data points to plot five and six nodes). Note that the two node system shows 
improved performance over the one node system below saturation, but converges on single node 
performance as the system saturates. Given the way we configured Oracle for these tests, this is 
an expected result. While the three node test does not completely saturate CPU, it surpasses the 
two node performance by 3 to 4 TPS. By the four node curve, the bottleneck is apparent and the 


9We had hoped to compare performance to a tightly coupled system, but unexpectedly lost access to such a system 
and were unable to run the comparison tests. 
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Figure 2: Average Response Time as a Function of Throughput 


additional CPU adds only 2 to 3 TPS. Without knowing what has caused the bottleneck, we can 
neither verify or disprove our hypothesis of scalar performance. 


Figure 3 plots throughput (in TPS) as a function of number of nodes where each line represents 
a constant load in users/node. If performance were perfectly scalar, these lines would be straight 
and at low user load, they are close to straight. This figure suggests a bottleneck which may be 
related to the total number of users. Such a bottleneck could be due to contention within Oracle, 
to contention at the Multibus II layer, or to contention caused by our implementation of 
distributed IPC semaphores. 


6. Lessons from the Prototype 


The prototype demonstrates the ease with which NPX can be ported to a UNIX environment. It 
further demonstrates that a distributed UNIX system call library can be built using NPX as a base. 
The portion of DUSClib that we built is installed on each node, dynamically linked to Oracle, and 
operates in a mostly symmetrical fashion. (Where it is not symmetrical, it is because of 
simplifications we made to avoid full naming and location.) It supports a distributed file system 
and distributed use of System V semaphores. Sometimes we even operated through our library 
without realizing it (as when we used truss(1) which uses semaphores and slaves were invoked to 
handle all the semaphore operations). The library worked so smoothly that we only became 
aware that we were running in a distributed fashion by accident. This is precisely the quality that 
a fully functional DUSClib should have, that applications will run and access distributed 
resources without the application even being aware that this is happening. 
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Figure 3: Throughput as Function of Total Processor Nodes for a Constant Number 
of Users Per Node (other than the Supernode) 





We believe that the prototype shows that the software architecture that we proposed for 
implementing an SLC system is quite feasible. Building DUSClib on top of NPX verified many 
of our claims about the advantages of NPX. Emulating basic Unix file I/O on Amoeba took about 
two weeks of work [20], but we built a distributed file system, modifying a similar set of system 
calls to go remote on top of NPX in just a couple of days. To make a new subsystem remote 
requires a small amount of up-front design. Once this is completed, each routine takes a few 
minutes to implement. Considerably more time is spent writing test programs than implementing 
the remote routines themselves. 


On the other hand, during performance testing we noted a possible disadvantage of the NPX 
approach when resources are limited. Since each NPX slave used its own communications port, 
we ran out of ports more quickly than we might have if we had used a client/server architecture 
with a file server and a semaphore server. Note that neither approach is immune to resource 
shortages, because as you add different types of servers, or multi-threaded servers, resource 
shortages can affect the client/server approach as well. A tradeoff will be made, in either case, 
between performance and flexibility to avoid resource limitations. We believe that NPX still has 
an advantage over the client/server approach in allowing the autonomous scheduling of each 
user’s work. 


The prototype version of DUSClib showed that a dynamically linked library could layer 
enough distributed features onto Unix SVR4 to run a very complex application, namely Oracle, in 
a distributed fashion with no modifications to that application code. The fact that the library is 
dynamically linked saved us countless hours during debugging, because it was much faster to 
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rebuild and re-install DUSClib than to do the same for Oracle. To fully implement DUSClib, 
however, there are some difficult problems that we have not yet addressed. In particular, better 
mechanisms must be developed for mapping various Unix ids to locations. Forking and 
signalling are two issues which may require modifications to the NPX layer in order to handle 
them in a reasonable fashion. There are some system calls, particularly those which are device 
dependent, which have pointer arguments which may be difficult to pre-specify for a generalized 
remote_call(). Nevertheless, the DUSClib approach has been very successful in enabling us to 
quickly build and install a distributed Unix on which unmodified applications can run in a 
distributed fashion. 


While we started out requiring minimal changes to both Unix and applications, there may be 
advantages to breaking those requirements at some point. Once the underpinnings provided by 
NPX are available and DUSClib is used to get distributed applications up and running, it is worth 
considering whether key applications should be modified to use the NPX mechanism at the API 
level. This could lead to reductions in network traffic making the distributed application more 
efficient. In addition, if the NPX approach becomes widely used, it might be desirable to 
implement distributed Unix with NPX from within the kernel. 


It might be noted that DUSClib on top of NPX is implemented in a portable fashion so that it 
would not be hard to use this approach on a variety of Unix SVR4 implementations. Though it 
was not an original goal of this work, there is potential that the DUSClib approach could be used 
to distribute Unix across heterogeneous hardware platforms. Such an approach would be 
dependent on SVR4 for dynamic linking. To use DUSClib as a generalized mechanism of 
distributing UNIX, a different approach to Unix shared memory would have to be used. There 
are several possible ways to address this issue coming out of the work on distributed shared 
memory [9, 23, 26]. Some solution would also need to be found to the general problem of pointer 
arguments where the argument pointed to is not clearly sized. Still DUSClib might be a simple 
and elegant way of distributing UNIX in more general cases than the SLC system. 


7. Future Work 


Further work is needed in performance to determine exactly what is bottlenecking our test at 
higher numbers of nodes and/or users and whether this bottleneck is inherent in the SLC 
architecture or can be resolved by better understanding how to tune Oracle for this architecture. 
In addition, we need to increase the number of Multibus II ports on each node in order to run as 
many as forty or fifty users on the five and six node systems. It is hoped that when we do this we 
won't run out of some other resource. To complete the performance work it would be worthwhile 
to try some other configurations of Oracle, perhaps with multiprocess Oracle servers spread over 
multiple nodes and with the database files split over multiple nodes as well. 


When we embarked on this work, we wanted to demonstrate the feasibility and usefulness of 
the SLC approach to building more highly available multiprocessor systems. Our work to date 
has mainly addressed the problem of making multiple invocations of the operating system look 
like a single system to applications and users. In the future, we intend to complete studies on how 
this architecture will affect availability. We also need to address the issue of load balancing on an 
SLC architecture. Approaches to load balancing on loosely coupled systems [4, 11, 19] might be 
adapted for use on an SLC architecture. Lastly, for the SLC architecture to be successful, we 
assumed the existence of a fast and reliable mechanism for message passing. Further exploration 
in this area would be valuable. 
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8. Availability 


The NPX and DUSClib software system described in this paper is not currently available for 
use by others, but any specific requests for it will be considered. Contact Helen Raizen at Prime 
Computer. 
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Abstract 


We identify the problems that arise in general purpose interprocess com- 
munication mechanisms available for the Raid distributed database trans- 
action processing system by conducting a series of experiments. These 
mechanisms are CPU-intensive and optimized only for remote communi- 
cation and do not support multicasting. We develop a transaction-oriented 
communication facility to address these problems. Its performance is lim- 
ited only by the network device driver and the system call mechanism 
overheads. Sending a 100-byte message (monocast or multicast) takes 650 
microseconds, which includes the overheads. This is approximately 30% of 
the cost of the corresponding Unix communication facility. Our communi- 
cation facility demonstrates the feasibility of address spaces for structuring 
complex distributed transaction processing systems. It employs shared- 
memory ports, a simple naming scheme, and a transaction-oriented mul- 
ticasting mechanism. Local and remote communication is through ports. 
Ports can be accessed directly by the kernel and by user-level processes. 
The naming scheme used for the application and network levels avoids the 
use of name-resolution protocols by directly mappings the application-level 
name space to the network name space. Physical multicasting is used and 
the need for special protocols to agree on a group address is avoided. Each 
transaction defines a multicasting group consisting of the set of sites in- 
volved. A group’s multicasting address is a function of the corresponding 
transaction identifier and can i independently determined by each mem- 
ber of the group. The new communication facility reduces kernel overhead 
during transaction processing in Raid by up to 70%. 


*This research is supported by NASA and AIRMICS under grant number NAG-1-676, NSF grant IRI- 
8821398, and AT&T. 
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1 Introduction 


Transaction processing systems are large and complex systems. Address spaces can be a 
useful structuring device for such systems [Ber90]. Under that structuring paradigm, each 
of the logical components of the system is implemented in a separate address space. The 
separation of the logical components of the system is enforced by hardware. Many operating 
systems use address spaces to isolate their functional components [YTRt87, RR81, DJA88, 
Ben87]. Several distributed transaction processing systems have also been developed under 
this paradigm [LCJS87, BR89b, Duc89]. 

Expensive interprocess communication facilities results in systems with either poor 
structure or poor performance [vRvST88, BALL90]. The small-kernelor backplane paradigm 
for structuring distributed systems offers several advantages [Ber90, DJA88]. The perfor- 
mance of such a system design demands efficient interprocess communication services [Che84]. 
If the interprocess communication overhead is high, the designers compromise the structur- 
ing of the system to enhance the performance [Ber90, RR81, LMKQ89]. 

Interprocess communication has been a topic of study in many experimental systems. 
Lightweight RPC is a high performance cross-address space communication method, which 
exploits the fact that most communication is local rather than remote [BALL90]. User- 
level RPC frees the kernel from communication processing [Ber90]. In some systems, the 
integration of virtual memory, interprocess communication, and file systems have been 
used to improve their performance [RR81, YTR*87]. This is also being investigated to 
improve the communication support for distributed transaction processing systems. In 
order to reduce communication overhead, Argus uses threads and runs on a modified Unix! 
kernel [LCJS87]. In Camelot, threads have been used to improve its throughput [Duc89]. 

In this paper, we study the communication problem in the context of the Raid system 
(a robust and adaptable distributed database system for transaction processing [BR89b]). 
We use the Raid System as an example since Raid servers represent functions (such as 
concurrency, atomicity, replication) that are widely recognized as the logical components of 
a distributed transaction processing system. It is a research vehicle and has been developed 
on Sun ? workstations under the Unix operating system. Raid is structured as a server- 
based system to provide the infrastructure for adaptability [BR89a]. Each major logical 
component of Raid is implemented as a server, which is a process in a separate address space. 
Servers interact with other processes only through a high-level communication subsystem, 
which has been presented in [BMR90]. Servers can migrate to different computing nodes 
to increase reliability, load balancing, adaptability, and availability. Currently, there are six 
major subsystems in Raid: User Interface (UI), Action Driver (AD), Access Manager (AM), 
Atomicity Controller (AC), Concurrency Controller (CC), and Replication Controller (RC). 


1.1 Objectives of our Research 


Our goal is to develop an efficient communication support for distributed transaction pro- 
cessing systems in conventional architectures. By conventional architectures, we mean 
virtual-memory, single-processor machines with no special hardware support for interprocess 
communication’. Our efficiency measure is the ratio between the CPU time spent on com- 


1Unix is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. 

?Sun is a trademark of Sun Microsystems, Inc. 

3Some main frame computers have hardware assistance for IPC. More than one address space can be 
accessed at the same time. 
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munication and the CPU time spent while processing transaction management algorithms 
for concurrency and reliability [Bha87]. This measure of efficiency is especially appropriate 
for local area networks, where network delay is insignificant compared to message processing 
time. 

Address spaces can provide a natural platform for the support of concurrency, reliability, 
and adaptability. The complete system (including kernel, operating system services, and ap- 
plications) is decomposed into smaller and simpler modules. The modules are self-contained 
and interact with each other via well-defined interfaces. First, concurrency benefits because 
processes are the schedulable units of the system. An input-output interaction will not 
block the whole system, but only the module that handles that interaction (e.g. the disk 
manager, or the communication manager). The other modules of the system can still run 
concurrently. Second, reliability increases because of the hardware-enforced failure isolation 
of the logical modules of the system. Finally, it is easier to implement short and long term 
adaptability [BR89a]. 

In this paper, we identify the principles for efficient communication for transaction pro- 
cessing in the Raid distributed database system. We plan to measure message processing 
costs and communication overhead in Raid. Next, we design and implement a transac- 
tion processing oriented communication mechanism that addresses these issues. Finally, 
we compare the performance of the transaction processing system running on both a con- 
ventional and the new communication subsystems. We contrast the two options based on 
the ratio: communication-time/processing-time. Communication time is the CPU time 
overhead introduced by communication. Processing time is the CPU time dedicated to pro- 
cess transaction processing functions: concurrency control, atomicity control, replication 
control, etc.. 


1.2 Related Research and Relevance to Raid Transaction Processing 


Many communication facilities were originally developed for wide area networks where net- 
work delays are considerable, and for applications such as remote terminal access and file 
transfer [Che86]. To support distributed systems, several special-purpose communication 
facilities have been proposed. We now briefly describe some of the most relevant com- 
munication observations and paradigms that have been developed to support distributed 
systems. 


IPC in Distributed Systems. Accent is an example of a communication-oriented sys- 
tem [RR81], which integrates virtual memory, file management, and IPC to improve perfor- 
mance. Communication ports are capability-based and software interrupts can be used to 
receive messages asynchronously. IPC in Mach, a successor of the Accent, takes advantage 
of page mapping virtual memory mechanism and handoff scheduling [YTRt87, JC89]. A 
distributed transaction system Camelot has been implemented on top of it [STP*87], but 
experiments detected that the load on the operating system is considerable higher than 
the load on the any part of Camelot [Duc89]. To quote the authors of those experiments: 
“this is an unavoidable consequence of implementing the transaction manager as a service 
reachable only via interprocess communication” [Duc89]. VMTP (Versatile Message Trans- 
action Protocol) is a transport level protocol intended to support the intra-system model 
of distributed processing [Che86]. The complexity of the design and implementation in 
transaction processing systems can be reduced by using the VMTP model. DUNE’s service 
request model extends the remote procedure call model, to allow client-server interaction in 
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the middle of the calls [PA89]. Dynamic binding of the amount, source, and destination of 
data involved in the call is also possible. 

The performance of server-based transaction processing systems like Raid is also affected 
by the efficiency of the underlying interprocess communication subsystem. Server-based 
transaction processing systems are communication-intensive [Maf90]. The integration of 
the file system, virtual memory mechanism, and interprocess communication facility can 
have a positive effect on the performance of database transaction systems, where consid- 
erable amounts of data have to be passed among servers. The control flow in transaction 
processing can be determined in advance since messages follow well defined paths between 
servers. Because of this property, a transaction processing system can take advantage of 
handoff scheduling. The intra-system model of communication introduced by VMTP can 
reduce the complexity of the design and implementation in transaction processing systems. 
Specialized multicasting support is needed for replication, commitment, and recovery con- 
trol in transaction processing. Sophisticated RPC services like those supported in Dune can 
be useful for the implementation of object in transaction processing systems. 


Local IPC. Lightweight RPC and user-level RPC are purposed in [Ber90] to achieve high 
performance cross-address space communication. In [Che84], the advantages of interpro- 
cess communication for structuring operating systems have been discussed; the processor’s 
registers were purposed to be used as a communication channel between processes to avoid 
copying and context switching overhead, with the help of special scheduling policies (the re- 
ceiving process has to run immediately after the sending process relinquishes the processor). 
Shared memory and user-level synchronization have been used in a Firefly multiprocessor 
in order to increase interprocessor communication performance [SB90]. 

Like other distributed systems, Raid has need for intensive local communication activ- 
ity [Ber90, Maf90]. For a transaction with six-operation in a five-site distributed database 
system, 90% of the communication activity has been found to be local [Maf90]. The user- 
level remote procedure call and the communication facilities implemented in the Firefly 
multiprocessor are attractive for supporting efficient local interprocess communication in 
Raid. Those facilities are based on shared-memory, which can simplify and speed up the 
transport of high-level, typed messages with pointers among servers. 


Communication Protocols and Local Area Network. Virtual protocols and layered 
protocols are used in the z-kernel to implement general-purpose yet efficient remote proce- 
dure call protocols [HPAO89]. They can demultiplex messages to appropriate lower-level 
protocols, bypassing some unnecessary layers. The need for specialized communication pro- 
tocols for local area networks has been discussed in [Svo86]. The overhead of standard 
protocols cancels the high communication speed offered by modern local area network tech- 
nology. Several experiments have shown that communication in local area networks is CPU 
intensive [BMR87, LZCZ86]. Application-oriented protocols provide opportunities for fur- 
ther optimization. Efficient streamlined protocols for high-speed bulk-data transfer have 
been implemented and used in local area networks [CLZ87, Zwa85]. Reliable multicasting 
schemes for local area networks make use of their technology to optimize resource utilization 
and communication delay [KTHB89, VM90]. 


Communication Support for Distributed Transaction Processing. The functions 
that a communication subsystem should provide in order to support a distributed transac- 
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tion processing systems have been identified in the Camelot project [Spe86]. RPC-based 
session services have been proposed to support the interaction among data servers and ap- 
plications. Besides the synchronous RPC with at-most-once semantics, other forms of RPC 
such as asynchronous RPC and multicasting RPC are useful. Highly specialized datagram- 
based communication facilities can be used to satisfy the performance demands of data 
servers and applications. The communication subsystem can use its knowledge about the 
nature of the transaction system to improve its services. Specialized communication facili- 
ties have also been used to improve the design and implementation of distributed database 
management systems [Cha84, BJ87, MSM89, KTHB89]. 


In the next section, we evaluate experimentally and study the problems with conven- 
tional interprocess communications facilities to support distributed transaction processing 
in Raid. Based on those studies, we designed and implemented a new communication mech- 
anism to support distributed transaction processing systems. Section 3 describes this new 
communication mechanism. Section 3.3 presents performance figures for the new commu- 
nication mechanism. In that section, we also test the impact of the new communication 
subsystem on the performance of the Raid distributed database system. Finally, we present 
conclusions and suggestions for further work in section 4. 


2 Problems with Conventional Communication Schemes 


Despite the advances made, few distributed operating systems are currently in commercial 
use [vRvST88]. This is due to an unacceptable communication overhead in these sys- 
tems [Duc89, Che84]. In order to identify the problems with present interprocess com- 
munication facilities to support distributed transaction systems structured around address 
spaces, we conducted a series of experiments on the performance of the present Raid com- 
munication subsystem [BMR87, BMR90, MB90]. 

The experiments are conducted in our Raid laboratory, which is equipped with five Sun 
3/50s and four SPARCstations connected to a 10 Mbps Ethernet. The Raid Ethernet is 
shared with other departmental machines and has connections to other local area networks 
and to the Internet. All Raid machines have local disks and are also served by departmental 
file servers. They run the SunOS 4.0 operating system. For our experiments, we used only 
the Sun 3/50s. One of the workstations is configured with a special microsecond resolution 
clock, which is used to measure elapsed times’. 

Our experimental work focuses in the following areas: general purpose interprocess 
communication facilities, local communication, multicasting, and impact of interprocess 
communication on distributed transaction processing performance. 

We measured the overhead introduced by the layers of the socket-based interprocess com- 
munication model for datagram communication (UDP). These layers include the system call 
mechanism, the socket abstraction, communication protocols (UDP, IP, and Ethernet), and 
interrupt processing. We found that the most expensive layer was the socket abstraction, 
which included copying the message between user and kernel spaces. Starting the physical 
device required approximately 20% of the total send time. Processing of the three commu- 
nication protocols incidental to IPC (UDP, IP, Ethernet) represented less than 30% of the 
total time (except for packets that required assembling on the receive side). 


4This timer board was developed by Peter Danzig and Steve Melvin. It uses the timer chip AM9513A 
from Advanced Micro Devices, Inc. The timer has a resolution of up to four ticks per microsecond. The 
overhead to read a timestamp is approximately 20 ps. 
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We also measured the round-trip performance of several local interprocess communi- 
cation facilities available on SunOS, We investigated several mechanisms including two- 
message queues, one-message queue, named pipes, shared memory with semaphore, and 
UDP sockets in both the Internet and Unix domains. Our experiment demonstrates the 
benefits of special-purpose methods for local IPC. All methods have a constant overhead 
(null message times) and a variable overhead proportional to the message length. 

We studied several approaches to provide multicasting facility for distributed transaction 
processing. The first two alternatives are based on the SE ° protocol. The user-level 
SEmulticast utility is implemented on top of the SE device driver, which provides point- 
to-point Ethernet communication. The kernel-level SE multicast utility uses the multiSE 
device driver. Finally, we experimented with physical multicasting. The results showed 
that the time spent on both user-level and kernel-level multicasting are proportional to the 
number of members in the multicast group, while the kernel-level multicasting always takes 
constant time. Although physical multicasting minimizes bandwidth, it demands that the 
multicast address be known to all members of the group, which can incur extra messages. 

We observed that the impact of the interprocess communication on the performance 
of the system is significant from one of our experiments ®, [Maf90, MB90]. Transactions 
need a large number of messages and messages are expensive to process. Figure 1 gives a 
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Figure 1: Raid servers’ times (in milliseconds). 


graphical representation of XDR ", user, and system times for Raid servers, for an average 
transaction. Raid employs XDR to convert complex messages into and from simple buffers 
before sending them out and after receiving them. User and system times as well as XDR 


5SE (Simple Ethernet) is a suite of protocols that provide low-level access to the ethernet [BMR87]. 

®We use the DebitCredit benchmark [At 85] for our experiments. Known as TP1 or ET1, it is a simple yet 
realistic transaction processing benchmark, which uses a small banking database consisting of three relations 
and 100 bytes long tuples. 

™XDR is a standard for external data representation proposed by Sun Microsystems, Inc. 
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times are given in seconds. User time is the time spent by the CPU processing user level 
code. System time is the time the CPU spends executing kernel code. XDR time is the 
time spent by outgoing and incoming messages in XDR routines. 

Details on the experimental setup, procedures, and analysis can be found in [BMR87, 
BMR90, Maf90, MB90]. Here we summarize the lessons and observations based on experi- 
mental studies by listing the following problems with currently used schemes for communi- 
cation software. 


e General purpose communication facilities are top-heavy [BMR87, MB90]. To sup- 
port generality, they use complex and expensive interprocess communication ab- 
stractions and mechanisms. Although these abstractions and mechanisms are use- 
ful to support a variety of applications and users, they impose unnecessary over- 
heads during transaction processing. For example, the socket interprocess commu- 
nication abstraction is a powerful platform for the implementation of diverse com- 
munication paradigms [LMKQ89]. The mbuf ® memory management mechanism 
offers increased flexibility for the implementation of different communication pro- 
tocols [LMKQ89]. However, efficiency-critical, communication-intensive applications 
like transaction processing, can not afford the overheads imposed by general purpose 
communication facilities. In addition, messages have to go through all layers of the 
communication subsystem even if some of them are irrelevant to the processing of 
specific messages. 


e Transaction processing systems are communication intensive. In a well-decomposed 
system, most of the communication is local rather than remote [BALL90]. However, 
most conventional interprocess communication services are designed with the remote 
case in mind. The local case is handled as a particular instance of the remote case. 
As aresult of this, the operating system kernel becomes the bottleneck of the system, 
because of both the high message traffic and the high cost to process messages [MB90]. 
By measuring the performance of several local IPC facilities available on SunOS, we 
saw that communication facilities that are specialized for the local case are simpler 
and more efficient. Some of these alternatives, however, are difficult to integrate with 
the remote communication facility [MB90]. 


Some operating systems do not provide enough communication support for distributed 
transaction processing. The transaction processing system implementor has to supply 
those services. It is desirable to define high-level interfaces between the modules of 
complex system [BFH*90, RR81]. For communication, modules use typed messages 
rather than simple buffers of bytes supported by the operating system. To send a 
message, it has to be marshaled into kernel buffers. The receiving side has to perform 
the inverse operation. Those are very costly operations (see figure 1). 


e General purpose multicasting mechanisms require group initialization and mainte- 
nance [CD85]. Multicasting groups that are typical in distributed transaction pro- 
cessing are both dynamic and short lived. In this case, the overhead of group initial- 
ization can obliterate the performance advantages of multicasting. Our experiment 
shows that multicast simulation is CPU and network intensive, and the simulation of 
multicast inside the kernel reduces CPU overhead [MB90]. 


pe tt a OES ee ee 
8nbuf is the unit of memory allocation used in the Unix communication subsystem. 
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e Name resolution can become an expensive and complicated process. In general, we can 
have three different name spaces: application name space, interprocess communication 
name space, and network name space. If the name spaces are not related in a simple 
way, name resolution protocols have to be used for mapping names from one space into 
another. For instance, the Raid system uses a special protocol to map Raid names into 
interprocess communication addresses (UDP/IP addresses). These addresses have to 
be mapped into network addresses (e.g. Ethernet addresses) via a second address 
resolution protocol. 


In the next section, we present the details of our design and implementation of a dis- 
tributed transaction oriented communication facility. It emphasizes light overhead, simple 
naming, and transaction-oriented multicast support. 


3 Implementation of a Transaction-Oriented Communica- 
tion Facility 


We have implemented a communication facility that addresses the problems identified in the 
previous section. The design of this new communication facility makes use of the the insight 
gained from our experimental work and of ideas proposed in [Spe86, Svo86, Che86, BALL90]. 


3.1 Design Principles 


The design of the new communication facility for distributed transaction processing is based 
on the following ideas and paradigms learned from experimental studies: 


1. Avoid the use of top-heavy communication protocols and abstractions. The experi- 
ments [MB90] show that the socket abstraction and general purpose communication 
protocols unnecessarily increase communication delay. This is true for both local and 
remote communication. 


2. Reduce kernel interaction. Transaction processing is kernel intensive [Duc89]. Our 
measurements show not only the large number of system calls necessary to process a 
transaction, but also the large amount of time servers spend at the kernel level. Kernel 
operations can become the bottleneck, especially in a multiprocessor environment. Ef- 
ficient communication facilities will reduce system time and context switching activity 
(more messages processed during a time slice). 


3. Minimize the number of times a message has to be copied. This is especially important 
for local IPC because of the intense local communication activity in a highly-structured 
system like Raid. Shared memory can be used for that purpose, especially for intra- 
machine communication. 


4, Use a simple IPC memory management mechanism. Most of inter-server communi- 
cation consists of short and simple control messages. Although the mbuf approach in 
Unix is very flexible, it has negative effects on IPC performance [MB90]. 


5. Use the same mechanism for both remote and local communication. This ensures the 
flexibility and reconfigurability of the transaction processing system. Server will be 
location independent, We will, however, optimize for the local case. 
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6. Exploit the nature of a transaction processing system in the design of its underlying 
communication subsystem. For a LAN, a straightforward correspondence between 
logical and physical communication addresses can be established. We do not need 
special protocols to map between logical and physical addresses any more. Group 
(multicasting) addresses used during commitment time can be determined as a func- 
tion of the unique transaction ID. This eliminates the need for extra messages to set 
up group addresses. 


To minimize copying, the new communication facility uses shared memory between the 
kernel and user-level processes. Communication ports are uniquely identified based on the 
Raid addresses of the corresponding servers. The site number maps to the host address and 
the the triplet (Raid instance number, server type, server instance) maps to a port within 
the given host. 

For multicasting, we use the fact that multicasting groups are formed by servers of the 
same type. For instance in Raid, we have two types of multicasting groups. One type of 
multicasting group is used for replication control. Groups of that type can be formed by RC 
servers only. The other type supports atomicity control and can include only AC servers. 
The difference between monocast and multicast addresses is in the second component of the 
addresses. For monocast, we use site numbers, while for multicast, we use the transaction 
identifiers. A transaction id uniquely determines the members of the multicasting group for 
a given transaction. 


3.2 Implementation Details 


Our first implementation of the new communication facility is for local area network en- 
vironments. It is based on shared memory (between processes and the kernel), a simple 
naming mechanism, and a transaction-oriented multicasting scheme. In this subsection, we 
discuss ports, which are the basic communication abstraction, the naming and multicasting 
schemes, and the communication primitives of our new communication facility. 


Ports. Processes communicate through ports. These ports reside in a memory segment 
shared by the process and kernel address spaces. Thus, data can be communicated between 
the kernel and the process without copying. This reduces the amount of copying by 50% 
compared to other kernel-based IPC methods. The shared memory segment contains a 
transmission buffer and a set of receiving buffers. The number and length of these buffers 
are specified by a process at the time it opens a port. The receiving buffers form a circular 
queue, which is coherently managed by the kernel and the process according to the con- 
ventional producer/consumer paradigm. Associated with the transmission buffer and each 
of the receive buffers there is an integer, which specifies the actual length of the message. 
In addition, there is a counter for the number of active messages (messages that have ar- 
rived, but have not been processed by the server yet). Figure 2 shows the structure of a 
communication port. 


Naming. Within a given node, ports are uniquely identified by the triplet (Raid instance 
number, server type, server instance). The other component of a Raid address, site number 
or transaction id determines the address of the physical node for monocast or the addresses 
of the group of nodes for multicast respectively. In the case of Ethernet, we use only 
multicasting addresses for link level communication. Site numbers or transaction id’s are 
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Figure 2: Structure of a Communication Port 






used to build multicasting addresses by copying them into the four more significant bytes 
of the Ethernet address (the first bit of a multicast address has to be one). 


Multicasting. During transaction processing, physical multicasting is used in the follow- 
ing way. While processing data requests for a given transaction, each participant site sets 
a multicasting address using the transaction ID as its four more significant bytes. When 
commitment time arrives, the coordinator uses that address to multicast messages to all 
participant sites. This approach takes full advantage of physical multicast, without in- 
curring the overhead of other multicasting methods. Currently, multicast addresses are 
added/deleted by Raid servers. The RC adds a new multicasting address for a transaction, 
when it receives the first operation request for that transaction. In normal conditions, the 
AC deletes the multicasting address once the transaction is committed or aborted. In the 
presence of failures, the CC does this job as part of its cleanup procedure. In the future, 
we plan to manage the multicasting addresses in the communication subsystem. This will 
improve performance and transparency in Raid. 


Communication primitives. System calls are provided to open and close a port, to 
send a message and to add or delete a multicasting address. There is no need for an explicit 
receive system call. If idle, a receiving process must wait for a signal (and the corresponding 
message) to arrive. 

To send a message, a process writes it into the transmission buffer and passes control 
to the kernel. If the message is local, it is copied into a receiving buffer of the target port 
and the owner of the port is signaled®. We use the Unix SIGIO signal for this purpose. 
Otherwise, one of the existing network device drivers is used to send the message to its 
destination. The destination address is constructed as described above and the message is 
enqueued into the device’s output queue. 

When a message arrives over the network, it is demultiplexed to its corresponding port. 
Again, a signal alerts the receiving process about the incoming message. All this is done at 
interrupt time and there is no need to schedule further software interrupts. 


®The process ID of the process that owns a port is stored in the port’s data structure. 
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3.3. Performance Evaluation 


We conducted two experiments to evaluate the performance of the new communication 
facility. First, we studied the performance of the basic communication mechanism at the 
system call level. Second, we tested the impact of the new communication subsystem on 
the overall performance of Raid. Here, we separately studied the contribution of the new 
communication subsystem to the local and remote interprocess communication activity in 


Raid. 


3.3.1 Communication Primitives 


To evaluate the performance of the basic communication primitives, we measured local 
and remote round trip times. Figure 3 presents the results of those measurements. For 
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Figure 3: Round trip times (in ps) 


comparison purposes, we have added the corresponding times for the SunOS socket-based 
IPC mechanism using UDP/IP and for two local IPC methods: message passing, and shared 
memory with message copying. 

Both socket-based IPC and the new communication facility provide the same function- 
ality in a LAN environment. Our protocol is extremely lightweight. In the local case, most 
of the round-trip time is context switching overhead. We measured 1.8 ms for a round trip 
of context switches, representing the context switches necessary to transmit and receive a 
message. (A process signals another sleeping process and goes to sleep waiting for the same 
signal from the recently awakened process). We obtained better times for local round trips 
of messages, because of optimizations done in signaling the receiving process. In the remote 
case, the network device driver overhead equally affects both methods. This overhead is 
significant. Despite this fact, the new communication facility achieves improvements of up 
to 50%. For multicasting, the performance advantages of the new communication facility 
become even more significant. Sending time does not depend on the number of destinations. 
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On the other hand, multicasting time for the socket IPC method will grow linearly with the 
number of destinations. 

Socket-based IPC does not optimize for the local case. Local round trips cost almost 
as much as remote ones (68-88%). In the new communication subsystem, local round trip 
times are only 35-50% of the corresponding remote round trips. 

As in the case of shared memory and message passing, the variable component of com- 
munication delay is proportional only to the message length. For the local case, the pro- 
portionality constant is the same as that of shared memory, which is the best we can hope 
for in a kernel-based inter-address space interaction. 


3.3.2 Impact on Performance of Transaction Processing in Raid 


We carried out two experiments to test the impact of the new communication facilities on 
the performance of the Raid system. We wanted to see the effects of the new communication 
subsystem on both local and remote communication. In order to conduct these experiments, 
we modified the servers’ structure to adapt to the new communication model. The changes 
are minor and are located in the main procedures [Maf90]. 
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Figure 4: System Time for Raid servers (sec) 


For these experiments, we use the same benchmark as in the previous section. We 
run the benchmark on a single-site and a five-site DebitCredit databases. For the five- 
site database, we use the ROWA (Read Once Write All) replication method. This means 
that remote communication is limited to only the AC server. In addition, the benchmark 
contains 115 transactions that have write operations. Only those transactions need to 
involve remote sites in the two-phase commit protocol. For details of the experiments, 
please refer to [Maf90, MB90]. 
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As we discussed in section 2, most of the system time is caused by communication 
activities. The use of the new communication mechanism allows a 62% reduction of system 
time for the whole Raid system. Figure 4 shows the savings in system time provided 
by the new communication facility for the single site case. Savings in user time are less 
significant [Maf90]. We also noticed a 10% reduction in context switching activities when 
the new communication library was used. This can be explained by the increased number 
of messages that can be processed during each time slice. 


4 Conclusions and Experiences 


We identified the communication services that are necessary to efficiently support a well- 
structured transaction processing system. Separate address spaces can be used to structure 
a complex transaction processing system. This can provide a natural framework to support 
high reliability, adaptability, and concurrency. However, that structuring approach increases 
cross-address space communication activity in the system. When using conventional kernel- 
based communication channels, the result is a communication-intensive system. Not only 
is the number of messages high (about 180 messages for a five-operation transaction), but 
also messages are expensive to process. High interaction among servers also triggers costly 
context switching activity in the system. Increasing availability through distribution and 
replication of data demands specialized remote communication. In particular, we need 
special purpose multicasting mechanisms. The lack of such facilities further degrades the 
performance of the system. 

We have shown that efficient interprocess communication can make the use of address 
spaces a practical solution for the structuring requirements of complex distributed transac- 
tion processing system. In local area networks, the main concern is the performance of the 
local cross-address space communication mechanism. For a typical transaction, about 90% 
of the communication activity is local. This fact has been observed for other distributed 
systems [Ber90]. Conventional interprocess communication facilities are optimized for the 
remote case [BALL90]. We addressed this problem in the design of our new communication 
facility. Our first prototype provides a streamlined interprocess communication service. It 
uses shared memory between the kernel and the server processes. This alleviates in part 
the demands imposed on the kernel. The use of our prototype in Raid results in a reduction 
of 60% — 70% of system time. Context switching activity also diminishes because more 
messages can be processed during the same time slice. The new communication model has 
a straightforward mapping between server addresses and network addresses. It also exploits 
the semantics of transaction processing to provide an efficient multicasting support. These 
two mechanisms have an effect on both system and user times. First, there is no need 
for explicit address translation processing. Second, the support of physical multicasting 
eliminates the need to simulate it at the user level. 

Communication processing constitutes a significant part of user-level time. At the high- 
est level, servers interact with each other through complex data structures. While the new 
communication subsystem provides efficient low level, buffer-to-buffer communication, it 
still does not take into account the high-level communication demands of a transaction 
processing system. Formatting data structures into buffers can become the major bottle- 
neck of the system. We measured that XDR processing represents approximately 1/3 of 
user-level time. In the future, we want to explore new local communication paradigms to 
attack this problem. Shared memory among server processes will avoid the multiple en- 
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coding/decoding of Raid messages, reducing not only user-level time but also system time. 
In addition, the kernel will have to do less message processing. The lightweight remote 
procedure call paradigm in [Ber90] uses shared memory and a special process management 
mechanism to provide efficient cross address space communication. Communication under 
that paradigm is kernel-based. The kernel still remains as a potential bottleneck. The user 
level remote procedure call model in [Ber90] takes the kernel completely out of a message’s 
way. Communication and process scheduling are moved from the kernel into user-level li- 
braries. Not only will it improve the performance of the system (reduced context switching 
activity), but also and most importantly, will eliminate the kernel as the bottleneck of the 
system. 

Scheduling policies in conventional operating systems do not consider high level rela- 
tionships that may exist among a group of processes. Optimization of response time or 
throughput at the operating system level is the main driving force in those scheduling poli- 
cies. That optimization may not be reflected at higher levels. In other words, conflicts 
may exist between the optimization criteria at the operating system and application levels. 
In transaction processing systems, we are interested in response time and throughput not 
for individual processes but for the whole system of processes. This can be achieved by 
introducing the concept of a system of processes as a new operating system abstraction. 
Scheduling can be done at two levels. At the higher level, the kernel would schedule sys- 
tems of processes as atomic entities. Internally, scheduling could be done based on internal 
requirements of each system. In particular, it could be based on its communication pat- 
terns. In Raid, the concurrency controller is CPU intensive and after some time it has its 
scheduling priority decreased. This forces CC to give up the CPU after processing only one 
message, even though its time slice has not expired yet. 

Database applications demand the transfer of large amount of data. We believe that 
efficient bulk data transport services can be provided by exploiting the semantics of trans- 
action processing systems. We need not only efficient file system support but also a closer 
collaboration between file, network, and communication subsystems. Remote requests for 
data can be handled within the kernel. This will avoid both kernel-user level interaction 
and multiple copying and formatting of data. Incremental remote access of data can be also 
supported as a result of that collaboration [PA89]. 

Most of our work has been based on local area networks. Wide area network transaction 
processing systems increase the demands on efficient remote communication. Internetwork- 
based systems will require more complex communication support. The multicasting scheme 
of our prototype cannot be used on those cases. Naming and addressing become more 
elaborate because of the presence of different network technologies. Finally, if the system 
consists of a large number of nodes, we will need to look for alternative control flows for 
transaction processing. One of the main objectives of those control flows has to be the 
reduction of the number of remote messages needed for transaction processing. 

New attempts are being made to address these new problems in our Raid laboratory. 
An adaptable communication facility for distributed transaction processing is under devel- 
opment. In the new facility a more effective mechanism has been developed to transmit 
complex objects, and new scheduling policies are employed to reflect the high-level dataflow 
requirements. The new experiment result shows that shared memory between user pro- 
cesses plus user-level scheduling can eliminate the set up time that is needed to transmit 
complex data messages (about 30% as identified above). The generality can be ensured by 
multi-channel adaptable approach [BZ91]. 
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ABSTRACT 


Undertaking the design of a multi-threaded event-driven program requires the programmer to grapple not 
only with how to control concurrency, but also with mechanisms and policies specified by underlying 
software, including the scheduler, the RPC stub compiler, and of course the thread facility itself. This 
paper relates the experience acquired with Mach’s implementation of these functions while writing a 
particular multi-threaded program. Advice is given to future designers of both multi-threaded applications 
and underlying systems software. 


1. Introduction 

This paper relates experience gained while writing a multi-threaded event-driven program 
using a ‘‘threads package’’ that provides simple thread-manipulation and locking facilities. The 
threads package is not integrated with a language, but is implemented as a set macros and 
procedures written in the implementation language (C), calling primitives of the operating system 
(Mach version 2.0). 


This paper examines three versions of the program: 
1. Unthreaded. The first version was unthreaded partly because the threads package 
was not ready when implementation began and partly to reduce the number of ideas 
that had to be simultaneously tackled. 


2. The first threading attempt aiming for high concurrency. This attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. 


3. A second, less ambitious — and successful — threading attempt. 


The implementation environment is discussed first, followed by a description of the design of the 
unthreaded program (Section 3) and an explanation of how the design was adapted for concur- 
rency (Section 4). Section 5 discusses the failures of this second version and how the failures 
were repaired in the third version, and mentions some surprises encountered. Section 6 is a 
summary of the lessons learned from this experience. 


IThis work was supported by IBM and the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, ARPA Order No. 4976, 
monitored by the Air Force Avionics Laboratory under Contract F33615-84-K-1520. 


The views and conclusions contained in this document are those of the author and should not be interpreted as 
representing the official policies, either expressed or implied, of any of the sponsoring agencies or of the United States 
Government. 
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2. Implementation Environment 

The particular program in question is TranMan, the transaction manager of the Camelot dis- 
tributed transaction processing facility [10]. A transaction manager is the component of a trans- 
action processing facility whose prime function is to execute the protocols that ensure the atomic 
behavior of a multi-process transaction despite the occurrence of any number of failures. Tran- 
Man is a separate process acting as a server in the client/server sense. 


To use Camelot, someone who possesses a database that he wishes to make publicly available 
writes a data server process that controls the database and allows access to client application 
processes. Any computer on which a data server runs must also run a single instance of each of 
several processes that comprise the implementation of Camelot, one of which is TranMan. An 
application initiates a transaction by getting a transaction identifier from the transaction manager 
and then performs data manipulation operations by making synchronous inter-process procedure 
calls to any number of data servers, local or remote. The transaction identifier must be explicitly 
listed as one of the arguments. While processing a request, a data server may in turn call other 
data servers. Eventually, the application orders the transaction manager to either commit or 
abort. To commit (abort), the transaction manager must first execute a commit (abort) protocol 
and then place a commitment (abort) indicator into stable storage. 


In Camelot, transactions can be nested according to the so-called ‘‘Moss model’’ [18, 16]. A 
nested transaction can abort without preventing its parent from later committing. However, the 
effects of a committed nested transaction are visible only to its parent; furthermore, they are not 
permanent until the top-level (i.e., non-nested) transaction commits. Rules govern how and when 
parent and child transactions can access data locked by one another [18]. All the descendants of a 
top-level transaction — including itself — are said to form a family. 


Because of its interaction with other processes and other sites, the transaction manager interacts 
a good deal with the operating system. After describing the key features of Mach, this section 
describes the RPC stub compiler and the interface of the ‘‘C-Threads”’ [6] threads package used 
to provide concurrent operation. 


2.1. Operating System 

Camelot runs on the Mach operating system [1]. Mach is a communication-oriented extension 
of Berkeley UNIX 4.3. The added functions include: the ability to send typed messages ad- 
dressed to ports owned by local processes, read-write sharing of arbitrary regions of memory 
(among processes that are related as ancestor and descendant), provision of multiple threads of 
control within a single address space, and an external pager interface, to allow a user-mode 
process to provide virtual memory management for arbitrary regions of memory. Additionally, 
the Mach implementation has been reorganized (with the addition of locking) to permit it to run 
on multiprocessors. 


Threads are scheduled separately and preemptively. Separate scheduling means that a thread 
that blocks for some reason (e.g., a page fault) does not prevent the other threads of the same 
process from executing. The operating system provides no means for synchronization except by 
performing a blocking system call to receive a message. A message is a sequence of data ele- 
ments, each element typed according to a simple model that allows integers, strings, real num- 
bers, and ports. The message passing primitives are send, receive (blocking or not), and 
synchronous send-receive. These primitives are typical of modern message-passing operating 
systems. [5, 19] 
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2.2. RPC Stub Compiler 
Inter-process procedure call is implemented on top of the message system, typically using the 
MIG (‘‘Mach Interface Generator’’) language and stub generator [14]. 


On the client side, MIG performs the usual marshaling and unmarshaling of arguments. By 
default, RPC reply messages are sent to a port that is separate for every thread and every inter- 
face. 


The control flow of a service process is influenced by the function and structure of the server- 
side stub, which encourages writing the main loop of a server as a receive-compute-send cycle. 
MIG produces a routine named ‘‘foo_server,”’ for use by a server implementing interface ‘‘foo,”’ 
which conveniently hides the details of the message format. The routine takes an input message 
and a pointer to a buffer for an output message as its two arguments. After a request message is 
received, foo_server is called. It unpacks the input message, dispatches to the proper service 
routine, and packs the response into the output buffer. The buffer is overwritten every time this 
function (which is typically the main loop of a server) executes. The main loop then sends the 
reply message. 


2.3. Threads Package 

The thread primitives of Mach 2.0 are purposely quite simple. Mach does not bind an execu- 
tion stack to a thread; a thread is only a scheduling unit and for all practical purposes is nothing 
more than a program counter. So programming directly on top of Mach’s thread facility would 
be difficult. As a consequence, the C-Threads package was written to provide a friendlier thread 
facility for C programmers. 


C-Threads defines data types for threads, locks, and condition variables, and provides routines 
for manipulating all of these types; use of machine-specific instructions and kernel traps is hidden 
within the implementation of C-Threads. The important thread manipulation calls are sum- 
marized in Figure 2-1, while Figure 2-2 lists the operations on locks and condition variables.> The 
semantics of condition variables are patterned after those of Mesa [15]: signaling a condition does 
not necessarily result in the immediate execution of a waiting thread, and a broadcast operation is 
provided. 


Condition variable operations are implemented using the message system: condition_wait 
is a receive, while condition_signal and condition_broadcast are sends. Locks are 
exclusive, and a thread waits for a lock by spinning. The method for indicating whether a lock is 
held is unsophisticated: a global integer is either 0 or 1; therefore, a thread can deadlock with 
itself by requesting a lock that it already holds. This mix of features is found in other thread (or 
“lightweight process’’) packages [2, 3]. 


2.4. Performance Background 

Many of the design decisions explained in the coming text were motivated by performance 
concerns. In Camelot, minimal single-site transactions execute in 13ms on an IBM RT PC, which 
isa 4-MIP machine. Therefore, expenses down to the millisecond level are considered important. 
This section gives the measured performance of some basic primitives. Table 2-1 presents Mach 
performance, while Table 2-2 shows the performance of the basic C-Threads primitives. 


2All of Camelot is written in C. 


3The material in these figures is taken from from [6]. 
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At the time TranMan was being written Mach was still being tuned and performance was 
changing almost daily. Nevertheless, the relative performance of several primitives was steady, 
and there was conscious effort to avoid: 


e C-Thread fork/join. 
¢ Condition variable operations. 


e Allocation and deallocation of ports. 





/* Definition of generic name for any type of C pointer. */ 
typedef {...} any_t; 


/* Definition of thread data type. */ 
typedef {...} cthread_t; 


/* Start running a thread which will execute procedure ‘‘func’’ with 
* the single argument ‘‘arg,’’ which is a pointer of some kind. 
* Retum the name of the thread. */ 
cthread_t cthread_fork(func, arg) 
any_t (*func)Q; 
any_t arg; 


/* Have thread ‘‘t’’ execute synchronously. Do not resume the calling thread until 
* cthread_join returns. */ 
any_t cthread_join(t) 

cthread_ tt; 


/* Have thread ‘‘t’? execute asynchronously (in parallel) with the calling thread. 
* Typically, a detached thread never joins. */ 
void cthread_detach(t) 
cthread tt; 


/* Terminate the calling thread, returning pointer ‘‘results.’’ The termination 
* of procedure ‘‘func’’ — given as the argument to cthread_fork — is translated 
* into cthread_exit(. */ 
void cthread_exit(results); 
any_t results; 


Figure 2-1: Thread Manipulation Primitives of the C-Threads Package 


lock/unlock 
fork/join 
condition variable 


fork/yield 1580 
cthread_self 9.90 


Table 2-2: Times for C-Threads Primitives 


All times are in microseconds. The lock/unlock test gets then drops a single lock. The fork/join test forks a thread and 
then waits for it to terminate; the thread executes a null procedure. The condition variable benchmark consists of two 
threads alternatively waiting on and signaling a single condition variable. The fork/yield number indicates how long is 
needed to fork a thread then yield to the scheduler; each newly forked thread does the same. The cthread_self test 
determines how long it takes a thread to learn its id. 
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/* Definition of lock data type. */ 
typedef {...} mutex_t; 


/* Definition of condition variable data type. */ 
typedef {...} condition_t; 


/* Wait for a lock. */ 
void mutex_lock(m) 
mutex_t m; 


/* Attempt to get a lock: return of 1 means the lock is obtained, 0 means it is not. */ 
int mutex_try_lock(m) 
mutex_tm; 


/* Drop a lock. */ 
void mutex_unlock(m) 
mutex_t m; 


/* Unlock lock ‘‘m”’ then wait for condition ‘‘c.’’ */ 
void condition_wait(c, m) 

condition_t ; 

mutex_t m; 


/* If one or more threads is waiting for condition ‘‘c,’’ wake up one of them at 
* any convenient time. */ 
void condition_signal(c) 
condition_t c; 


/* If one or more threads is waiting for condition ‘‘c,’’ wake up all of them at 
* any convenient time. */ 
void condition_broadcast(c) 
condition_t c; 


Figure 2-2: Lock and Condition Variable Primitives of the C-Threads Package 


Table 2-1: Results of Simple Benchmarks on IBM RT PC 
Measured on 4-MIP IBM RTs connected by a 4Mb/sec IBM token ring. 






















3. Unthreaded Transaction Manager 

The transaction manager allocates transaction identifiers, keeps track of which servers and 
remote sites participate in which transactions, and drives execution of the commit and abort 
protocols. Its most important exported calls are: begin-transaction, commit-transaction, abort- 
transaction, and join-transaction. Each is synchronous. The join-transaction operation is invoked 
by a server to inform its local transaction manager that it is participating in the transaction. 
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3.1. Structure 
The transaction manager is event-driven, and is implemented in four conceptual layers: 


1. The main loop and one decoding and error-checking module for each interface. 
2. Stateless modules that contain the logic for various protocols. 
3. One module encapsulating each major data structure. 


4. Miscellaneous utility routines, including datagram send/receive code. 


There are three sorts of events: messages that are part of inter-process procedure calls, network 
datagrams? sent by other transaction managers, and timeout events taken from an internal priority 
queue. Timeout events indicate what to do if an expected datagram from another site does not 
arrive in time. 


The service paradigm is an augmentation of the basic receive-compute-send cycle. TranMan 
assigns transaction management client (applications and servers) a private service port; this ex- 
pense if justified because applications and servers are created only occasionally. The main loop 
then calls the synchronous receive system call, waiting for a message arriving on any of the 
service ports or on the port dedicated to communication between transaction managers. The 
length of time the receive call should block is the amount of time remaining until the next timeout 
event; if there is no event, then the wait is forever. When a message is received, it is dispatched 
to the module for the corresponding interface. The interface module then calls modules in lower 
layers to service the message. After servicing, sometimes the main loop is instructed to send a 
reply message, sometimes not. 


3.2. Inter-TranMan Communication 

Transaction managers at different sites execute distributed commit/abort protocols by sending 
datagram messages among themselves, not by using RPC. The original motivation for this deci- 
sion was speed, since when TranMan was first written a pair of datagrams was faster than an 
RPC. Later, as indicated by the numbers in Table 2-1, RPC was optimized and datagram com- 
munication was not and so RPC is presently a little bit faster. 


However, there is an enduring reason for eschewing RPC: the standard RPC paradigm does not 
support parallel one-to-many communication. During commit, the transaction manager needs to 
make any number of calls (in parallel) for each of any number of transactions. An attempt to use 
RPC would fall into one of these categories: 


e One call per thread: RPC maps well to this use, but then many threads would be 
forked and joined during each distributed commit/abort. 


e Many calls per thread, each with a separate reply port. In this case, an ‘‘RPC”’ 
would be split into a send portion and a receive portion, thus breaking the abstrac- 
tion. Furthermore, before performing the receive call to capture replies, it would be 
necessary to call into Mach? to specify the set of ports on which the replies are 
expected. This call, which manipulates port rights within the kernel, is expensive 
and would add several milliseconds to each receive. 


e Many calls per thread, with a single reply port per transaction: with this method the 
use of port_set_add is no longer necessary, but the RPC abstraction remains 
unused and the demultiplexing chore is the same as with datagrams. 


4Use of datagrams rather than RPC for TranMan-TranMan communication is motivated in the next section. 


5via what is now named the port_set_add call 
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After these considerations, and bearing in mind that at the moment of the original design 
datagram communication was faster than RPC, the decision was made to have a single datagram 
port for the entire TranMan and to multiplex/de-multiplex all messages through this port. 


The right abstraction would be ‘‘parallel RPC.”’ With parallel RPC TranMan-TranMan com- 
munication could have been made conceptually simpler; the only tricky point would have been 
arranging per-site rather than per-call timeout intervals. There is of course existing work on 
parallel RPC and related ideas [17, 20, 7]. 


3.3. Algorithms 

The transaction manager is essentially a finite-state protocol machine; i.e., the algorithms it 
executes are communication protocols for coordinating the actions of several (possibly dis- 
tributed) processes. These include the well-known two-phase commitment protocol [11], a fault- 
tolerant commitment protocol [8], and an abort protocol that prevents the commitment of orphans 
[9]. Every protocol has a ‘“‘table-based’’ implementation in a separate module in layer 2; that is, 
there is (conceptually) a separate procedure specifying the action to take for each combination of 
protocol, transaction-state, and input event. 


3.4. Data Structures 
The important data structures inhabiting layer 3 of the transaction manager are: 


e Hash table of family descriptors. 


e Forest of transaction descriptors rooted by descriptors of top-level transactions, plus 
hashed access to every descriptor. 


e Priority queue of pending timeout events. 
e List of active application processes. 


e List of active data server processes. 


Family and transaction descriptors are separate data structures because a nested transaction can 
abort (and disappear) without its parent having to abort. Roughly speaking, family and trans- 
action descriptors store the information needed for commit and abort, respectively. 


Inserts and lookups keyed by transaction identifier must be fast, so hashed access is provided to 
both family and transaction descriptors. The speed of deletion is not so important. Other require- 
ments are that it should be quick to go from a family descriptor to the corresponding transaction 
descriptor (for abort and deletion), and to go between child and parent transaction (for abort). 
These requirements motivated the creation of trees of transaction descriptors. Each transaction 
descriptor is linked to a hash bucket and to its parent, first child, and siblings in the family tree. 


4. Initial Adaptation to Multi-threading 

There are two motivations for multi-threading a transaction manager. The first is to improve 
throughput: even on a uniprocessor, it is highly desirable to be able to continue to operate while 
some threads are performing long, synchronous operations such as a disk write. Second, multi- 
threading provides an elegant method for exploiting parallelism while running on multiproces- 
sors. 
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4.1. Sources of Parallelism 
Common patterns of transaction usage suggest three increasingly fine possible grains of paral- 
lelism within transaction management: 


1. Inter-family parallelism: separate invocations of the transaction manager may run 
simultaneously only if the transactions are in different families. Since commitment 
is the longest operation, inter-family parallelism is useful mostly for committing 
several families at the same time. 


2. Intra-family parallelism: in addition to inter-family parallelism, different trans- 
actions within the same family may run simultaneously within TranMan.  Intra- 
family parallelism is beneficial if nested transactions are common. 


3. Complete intra-transaction parallelism: all TranMan calls may proceed in parallel. 

Examples include processing the join-transaction messages from two servers for the 

same transaction. 
Although Camelot’s current workload consists mostly of small non-nested transactions, in an- 
ticipation of the day when nested transactions might be common the initial threading attempt 
included a locking scheme intended to permit intra-family parallelism. Operations representing 
intra-transaction parallelism are rare and too fine-grained to justify the scheduling of a Mach 
thread, so no attempt was made to exploit intra-transaction parallelism. 


4.2. Problems and Solutions 

The need to meet certain performance goals placed constraints on how threads were added to 
TranMan. First, there were some obvious goals: set locks to provide for intra-family parallelism, 
minimize the superfluous holding of locks, and avoid the use of the generally expensive C- 
Threads thread manipulation primitives. These constraints affect the design of linked data struc- 
tures and lock placement. Second, to simplify datagram de-multiplexing, the decision was made 
to have only one datagram port for the entire transaction manager. This constraint affects the 
allocation of work to threads. 


The basic approach to handling multiple threads was the following: 


¢ Use locks to protect critical regions that manipulate primary data structures. Avoid 
sharing message and log buffers by having a set for each thread. 


e Create a pool of threads when the process starts and increase the number as needed. 
Never destroy a thread. 


> 


e When executing a distributed protocol, do not ‘‘tie’? any thread to any particular 
function or transaction. Instead, have every thread wait for any type of input, process 
the input, and resume waiting. 


These points are amplified in the next three subsections, with a fourth subsection giving attention 
to the added problem of implementing timeouts. 


4.2.1. Lock Placement 

The action of getting or dropping a lock is a side effect. A key design principle was to min- 
imize the number of procedures performing side effects: those that get a lock but do not also drop 
it, and vice versa. Obvious exceptions are routines for creation, lookup, and deletion of descrip- 
tors. 


Most data structures were easily adapted to concurrency. Buffers for log records and messages 
are allocated on the per-thread stack, and so are not data structures that need to be shared among 
threads. The priority queue and the lists of applications and data servers are accessed only very 
briefly within a single procedure each, so in each case having a lock for the whole structure was 
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acceptable. 


Read/write locks were seen as a critical need to prevent unnecessary lock contention. They are 
provided by a second locking package — called ‘‘rw-lock’’ — built on top of C-Threads®. Be- 
sides eliminating the obvious waste of having an exclusive lock where only a read lock is needed, 
rw-lock uses condition variable signaling instead of spinning to implement waiting. Figure 4-1 
shows the implementation of rw-lock. 


Implementing inter-family parallelism requires having separately locked family descriptors. 
For intra-family parallelism, transaction descriptors must also be separately locked. In both hash 
tables a read/write lock was added to each bucket of the hash anchor table. The lock must be 
obtained in write mode in order to insert or delete a descriptor, while lookup (by far the most 
common operation) requires only a read lock. Each descriptor is protected from simultaneous 
updates by an exclusive lock embedded within it. Like many other programs, the TranMan relies 
on the natural distribution of load by hashing to ensure that there is little lock contention. Tests 
of the frequency of contention verify that it is indeed the case the contention is rare, even at high 
load. 


The method for deadlock avoidance is classic: there is a defined order of locks, and when a 
thread is to hold several locks simultaneously, it must obtain the locks in order [13]. The order is: 
hash bucket, descriptor, others. To avoid multi-process deadlocks, all locks are dropped before 
TranMan calls any other process. 


4.2.2. Thread Creation 

Because it is hard to predict the number of threads needed, and in order to avoid thread-creation 
overhead on incoming requests, TranMan allocates a pool of threads when it starts. Thereafter, a 
thread is created only if all other threads are busy. Threads are never deallocated. To do so 
would be a poor decision. The only cost of having too many is the stack space used, while a 
policy of thread deallocation mixed with a bursty workload could lead to ‘*thread thrashing.”’ 
The main loop — including the code that creates and uses threads — is given in Figure 4-2. 


4.2.3. Thread Allocation 

If generating the reply to a particular service request requires first sending and receiving other 
messages or datagrams, then either the servicing thread must use condition variables to pause and 
be resumed later when the response is ready (the ‘‘pause/resume approach’’), or else the buffer 
containing the forming reply must be saved so that another thread can send it later (the ‘‘delayed 
send approach”’). The single-thread version of the transaction manager did not have this choice. 
It had to use the delayed send approach. 


The pause/resume method is more elegant, but has several disadvantages: 


1. It does not map as naturally to a ‘‘event-driven, table-based’’ implementation ofa 
protocol. 


2.The mechanism for pausing and resuming threads (a condition variable im- 
plemented with Mach messages) makes pause/resume somewhat slower. 


3. Many more threads may be simultaneously active. 


A subtle advantage is that the thread ID provides an easy unique identifier for an operation. This 
comes in handy for executions of certain protocols that — unlike commit and abort — can be 
invoked any number of times by the same transaction. For these protocols the transaction iden- 


The author is Josh Bloch. 
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tifier alone cannot be used to identify the operation. 


It is not clear which method is better. The transaction manager employs a hybrid approach in 
which pause/resume is used for handling inputs that do not require executing a distributed 
protocol, and the delayed send method is used for distributed protocols. 


4.2.4. Timeouts 

Timeouts represented a problem. The unthreaded transaction manager performed a 
synchronous receive call, blocking until the moment of the earliest expected timeout. When the 
call returned, either a new input message had been received or it was time to perform some 
timeout recovery action. Extending this approach to a multi-threaded design would have all 
threads receive, waiting until the same moment. If the timeout did occur, all threads would 
wakeup despite there being work for only one. In the more common case where a message 
arrived and caused some thread to cancel the timeout, then all waiting threads would either have 
to adjust their wait intervals or awake with no work to do. 


TranMan dedicates one thread (the timeout thread) to waiting for timeout events. All the 
remaining threads (general-purpose threads) are available to service any message event. The 
timeout thread waits by performing a timed receive operation on a single dedicated port, the 
timeout port. The general-purpose threads wait forever on all other ports. These ports are: one 
port for receiving datagrams, one for messages from the kernel, one for every application or data 
server, one for every Camelot process, and one extra called the event service port. Having all 
threads wait on all ports is conceptually simple, and avoids the trouble and performance degrada- 
tion of having a mechanism within TranMan that acts as a work multiplexor. Instead, work 
requests (messages) go directly to threads. 


Whenever a timeout happens, the timeout thread wakes up, removes the timeout event descrip- 
tion from the priority queue, and sends a special message describing the event to the event service 
port. One of the general-purpose threads receives this message’ and processes the event. This 
scheme consumes few extra resources: the timeout and event service ports, and the timeout 
thread. The real issue is the cost of enqueueing or dequeueing a timeout event. 


Enqueuing an event is now more complicated than simply adding an item to a priority queue. 
If the new event becomes the first in the queue, then a message is sent to the timeout port telling 
the timeout thread to adjust its wait-time. In a lightly loaded system the event queue is typically 
quite short (often length 0 before the enqueue), and a message is sent often (e.g., when the event 
queue increases from 0 to | event). 


Dequeueing is also somewhat complicated. If dequeueing removes the first event in the queue, 
no special action is taken. The timeout-thread will timeout early, see that there is no work to be 
done, and reset its timeout interval correctly after examining the queue. Since nearly every 
enqueue leads to a dequeue and not a timeout, this scenario will usually take place. 


7When several threads are waiting for a message on one or more ports, the thread whose receive call succeeds is 
selected by Mach in round-robin fashion. 
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typedef struct rw_lock{ 


struct mutex latch; /* Latch to synchronize lock ops */ 

struct condition read_free; /* Indicates lock is free for readers */ 

int nreaders; /* Number of read locks held */ 

struct condition write_free; /* Indicates lock is free for writers */ 

int write; /* Flag to indicate write lock held */ 

int nwrite_waiters; /* Number of threads waiting to write */ 


} *rw_lock_t; 


/* rw_read_lock -- Obtain a shared lock on the given lock variable. If the 
* lock is unavailable, the calling thread will block until the lock becomes 
* available. */ 

#define rw_read_lock(1) 

do { 

mutex_lock(&(1)->latch); 

while ((1)->write || (1)->nwrite_waiters != 0) 
condition_wait(&(1)->read_free, &(1)->latch); 
(1)->nreaders++; 
mutex_unlock(&(1)->latch); 
} while(0) 


/* rw_write_lock -- Obtain an exclusive lock on the given lock variable. If 
* the lock is unavailable, the calling thread will block until the lock 
* becomes available. */ 

#define rw_write_lock(l) 

do { 

mutex_lock(&(1)->latch); 
(l)->nwrite_waiters++; 
while ((1)->nreaders != 0 || (I)->write) 
condition_wait(&(1)->write_free, &(1)->latch); 
(1)->nwrite_waiters--; 
(1)->write = TRUE; 
mutex_unlock(&(1)->latch); 
} while(0) 


/* rw_unlock -- Releases the lock previously obtained via rw_lock (or 
* rw_try_lock). It is crucial that this procedure be called only if the 
* lock is actually held. */ 

#define rw_unlock(1) 

do { 

mutex_lock(&(1)->latch); 
if ((1)->write) 
(1)->write = FALSE; 
else 
(1)->nreaders--; 
if ((l)->nreaders = 0) 
if ((1)->nwrite_waiters != 0) 
condition_signal(&(l)->write_free); 
else 
condition_broadcast(&(l)->read_free); 
mutex_unlock(&(1)->latch); 
} while(0) 


Figure 4-1: Read/Write Locks Built Using C-Threads 


A new lock type (rw_lock_t) is defined which permits multiple simultaneous readers. Waiting (for either read or write 
access) is done with condition_waitQ. When the lock is dropped, either a single writer is awakened with 
condition_signal(Q, or all readers are awakened with condition_broadcast(). 
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static int InitializeQ) 
{ . . 
int 1; 


LOCK(&threadCountLock); 
for (i = 0; i < Initial ThreadNumber; i++) 
cthread_detach(cthread_fork(MainLoop)); 
threadsFree = InitialThreadNumber; 
threadsExisting = Initial ThreadNumber; 
UNLOCK(&threadCountLock); 
} 


static int MainLoop() 
msg_t inM, outM; 


while (1) do { 
/* wait forever to receive message */ 
MSG_RECEIVE(&inM, FOREVER); 


/* mark thread as busy; or create a new one if none left */ 
LOCK(&threadCountLock); 
assert(threadsFree >= 1); 
if (threadsFree > 1) { 
threadsFree--; 
UNLOCK (&threadCountLock); 
} else { 
threadsExisting++; 
UNLOCK (&threadCountLock); 
cthread_detach(cthread_fork(MainLoop)); 


} 


/* dispatch and send reply */ 

if (ta_server(&inM, &outM) /* application interface */ 
|| ts_server(&inM, &outM) /* server interface */ 
|| tc_server(&inM, &outM) /* ComMan interface */ 
|| td_server(&inM, &outM) /* DiskMan interface */ 
|| tr_server(&inM, &outM) /* RecMan interface */ 
|| tt_server(&inM, &outM) /* datagrams */ 
|| event_dispatch(&inM, &outM)) /* timeout event */ 

t 
if (outM.retCode != DO_NOT_REPLY) 

MSG_SEND(&outM); 

} else { 

ERROR(("unknown message (id %d) from port %d", 
inM.msg_id, inM.msg_remote_port)); 
} 


/* thread now free */ 
LOCK(&threadCountLock); 
threadsFreet++; 
UNLOCK(&threadCountLock); 

} 

} 


Figure 4-2: Multi-Thread Main Loop 


The statement ‘‘cthread_detach(cthread_fork(MainLoop))’’ in routine ‘‘Initialize’’ creates a new thread that executes 
the standard receive-compute-send cycle, ‘‘MainLoop.’’ Variable ‘‘threadsExisting’’ records the number of threads; 
similarly, ‘‘threadsFree’’ records the number of unallocated threads. Whenever MainLoop begins to process an input, 
it decrements threadsFree. If the last free thread is about to be allocated, another thread is created. 
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5. The Final Version 
The problems with the first threaded version of TranMan were few, but severe. These troubles 
and their solutions are reviewed in the following text. 


5.1. Locking 

By far the most serious deficiency of the initial threaded version was the deadlocks resulting 
from overly ambitious and ill-designed lock placement. During deletion of transaction descrip- 
tors, a recursive procedure traversed the links of transaction trees from the top down; to perform 
deletion, this procedure had also to lock the hash buckets of the descriptors it visited. While 
traversing deep trees, occasionally two transaction descriptors would be hashed to the same 
bucket. Since all locks remained held during the recursion, trying to lock the bucket for the 
second time would cause self-deadlock. There were a number of solutions to this dilemma: 


e Redo the lock package to permit certain locks to be re-acquired by a thread. This 
solution can be easily programmed on top of C-Threads, but at a measurable cost to 
the very common operation of getting a lock. Self-deadlock could be ruled out more 
efficiently within the C-Threads implementation, but this would have reopened a 
significant C-Threads design decision. 


e Redesign either the deletion procedure or the lock acquisition method. For example, 
one option is to record in a bucket which thread has it locked, and check this record 
before trying to get a lock. This approach would slow the process of acquiring a 
bucket lock (a very common operation) to guard against a very uncommon bug. 


e Redo lock placement to permit only inter-family concurrency. Little is lost by im- 
plementing only inter-family parallelism and requiring intra-family operations to 
serialize — common operations for nested transactions are quick and hold locks for 
only a short time. 

The third approach was taken, resulting in new data structures as shown in Figure 5-1. Now, each 
family houses a private hash table of the descriptors of transactions within the family. A single 
lock protects the family descriptor and all the transaction descriptors for that family. The single 
large hash table containing all transaction descriptors is eliminated. Within each private trans- 
action hash table there still must be pointers from child to parent, sibling to sibling, and parent to 
first child. The possibility of deadlock is eliminated because access to any descriptor within a 
family is serialized. Only uncommon combinations of operations theoretically suffer contention. 
These combinations are mostly cases where many parallel nested transactions are simultaneously 
doing the same thing: all joining, all committing, and so on. 


Three lessons are evident here: 
1. Trying to lock “2D”? data structures is hard and perhaps not worthwhile. \n the 
TranMan, one ‘“‘dimension’’ is formed by the vertical tree links, the other by the 
horizontal hash bucket links. 


Nw 


. Recursion while holding locks is dangerous. The recursive deletion procedure that 
was a simple and powerful tool in the single-threaded transaction manager 
generated unbounded deadlock opportunities when used in conjunction with 2D 
locking. More generally, recursion is a good way of having a thread create the 
nested monitor problem [12] with itself. 


3. Re-acquiring an already-held lock is not always a bug. Some locking facilities 
(e.g., Sun’s lightweight process library (21]) allow this, some do not. Those that do 
typically do so on a per-lock basis. The ideal facility might allow this capability on 
a per-use basis. 
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Lock for data fields 
and private hash table 
of transaction records 


Data fields Data fields 


Link to first transaction Link to PRIVATE hash 
record within transaction table of transactions 
hash table within this family 


Hash bucket links Hash bucket links 





Figure 5-1: Comparison of Family Descriptor Before and After Multi-threading 


The record on the left is how the family descriptor was defined in the single-threaded version of the transaction 
manager. The multi-thread version, on the right, contains a new field (the lock) and a pointer to a per-family hash table 
of transaction descriptors rather than a pointer into a hash table of all transaction descriptors. 





5.2. Scheduling 

Having multiple active threads naturally gives rise to a scheduling problem. Locks and con- 
dition variables are in fact nothing but simple scheduling mechanisms usable by the programmer 
rather than the kernel. Pernicious interactions between locking and preemptive scheduling are 
well known; e.g., the “‘convoy phenomenon’? [4] and priority-caused starvation [15, 3]. 


TranMan exhibited a new scheduling anomaly resulting in the creation of many (e.g., 25 to 35) 
threads even at light loads (i.e., only 1 thread needed). The cause was Mach’s ‘‘hand-off schedul- 
ing’? mechanism. Hand-off scheduling causes a sending thread to yield the processor im- 
mediately (i.e., within the same timesharing quantum) to the destination thread, provided that the 
destination thread is blocked receiving. The intent of hand-off scheduling is to accomplish trans- 
fer of the processor with as few system entries as possible. Doing hand-off during message send 
optimizes the Mach scheduler for inter-process procedure call: the receiver runs as soon as its 
message is available. 


With multi-threaded programs, the following scenario can occur during a single time quantum: 
A. TranMan sends reply #1 to its client. 
B. Before the send call returns, the client is immediately scheduled. 
C. Client sends request #2 to TranMan, using Mach’s send-and-receive system call. 
The client blocks awaiting the reply. 
D. TranMan ts scheduled, receives and processes the request, and sends reply #2. 
E. Step B repeats, etc. 


The code in Figure 4-2 will create a new thread within TranMan every time a new request arrives 
in step D. The ping-pong scheduling of TranMan and a persistent client (and the consequent 
uncontrolled creation of threads within TranMan) will continue until hysteresis functions become 
active within Mach, causing unfinished send calls — such as those in step A — to return. 
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Hand-off scheduling is an effective technique for speeding up IPC. However, for a busy 
process that is often ‘‘IPC bound,”’ hand-off scheduling can cause the number of active threads to 
explode much higher than the expected degree of multiprocessing. Since in the current C- 
Threads implementation a thread stack occupies 100K, gross over-allocation of threads will make 
a process’ working set quite a bit larger than necessary. 


This problem was never truly fixed: the ‘‘solution’’ was to place a (high) cap on the number of 
threads allowed to be active. This solution caused no immediate problems because the trans- 
action manager is not a throughput bottleneck, but it obviously does not scale well to multiproces- 
sors. 


Another scheduling-related annoyance was the inability to create low-priority ‘‘background”’ 
garbage collection threads to scavenge things such as deallocated family descriptors. The Mach 
thread manipulation system calls permit a thread to adjust its priority, but C-Threads does not 
make this capability visible. 


These observations coupled with the others mentioned above suggest that perhaps thread 
facilities and the operating systems supporting them should have some means to coordinate 
scheduling policies. 


5.3. Remote Procedure Call 

The combination of the Mach message passing primitives, C-Threads, and the MIG RPC stub 
compiler combined to generate two sorts of inconveniences. First, MIG does not produce a 
server stub procedure that does nothing but pack an output message. The lack of such a 
capability makes the delayed send approach messy to implement. The server must allocate a 
buffer for each delayed response and duplicate the code for packing the response. This code 
contains the message type identifier and other details that should be hidden from the programmer. 
Once, message type identifiers changed without this section of the program being updated. The 
result was that TranMan started sending confusing response messages. This particular bug 
spurred the change to the pause/resume approach of thread allocation. 


Second, while it is elegant to have all threads wait for work by calling the blocking receive 
system call, timeout processing requires the ability to quickly unblock a thread. Had there existed 
a fast mechanism for interrupting a blocked thread, a wider array of design choices would have 
existed for handling timeouts. Apollo’s Concurrent Programming Support threads package has 
an interrupt mechanism called $task_signal [2] that can be used for this purpose. 


6. Summary of Lessons Learned 
Below is an enumeration of some opinions regarding programming with multiple threads that 
were generated while building TranMan. The first two are programming hints that, while un- 
original, are easily forgotten. The next three statements are one user’s pleas to designers of future 
thread facilities. Items 6 and 7 are simple statements about RPC support, while item 8 is a issues 
for research. 
1. A hash table is an effective source of parallelism that is simple to lock correctly. Be 
firmly convinced of the need for greater concurrency before you design a more 
elaborate data structure. 


2. A recursive, lock-acquiring procedure can be dangerous. 
3. Re-acquiring an already-held lock is not always a bug. 


4. Permit a thread to affect its priority. 
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. Allow a thread to be awakened while blocked in (at least some) system calls. 


oN 


RPC stub compilers should support reply messages by supplying a response- 
packing stub procedure. Simply because a remote procedure call appears 
synchronous to the client should not constrain the server to a synchronous im- 
plementation. 


— 


. Parallel RPC (such as described in [17,20]) seems very important for properly 
structuring “‘truly distributed”’ (as opposed to client/server) computations. 


oo 


. Design unified scheduling mechanisms to permit operating system scheduling 
policies to work in cooperation — not competition — with scheduling policies im- 
plicitly specified within multi-threaded programs by the use of locks, condition 
variables, and priority changes. 


Code Availability 

Mach and Camelot can be obtained from the Mt. Xinu corporation. 
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Abstract 


In the standard kermel organization on a shared-memory multiprocessor all processors share 
the code and data of the operating system; explicit synchronization is used to control access to 
kernel data structures. Distributed-memory multicomputers use an alternative approach, in which 
each instance of the kernel performs local operations directly and uses remote invocation to per- 
form remote operations. Either approach to inter-kernel communication can be used in a NonUni- 
form Memory Access (NUMA) multiprocessor, although the performance tradeoffs may not be 
apparent in advance. 


In this paper we compare the use of remote access and remote invocation in the kernel of a 
NUMA multiprocessor operating system. We discuss the issues and architectural features that 
must be considered when choosing an inter-kernel communication scheme, and describe a series 
of experiments on the BBN Butterfly designed to empirically evaluate the tradeoffs between 
remote invocation and remote memory access. We conclude that the Butterfly architecture is 
biased towards the use of remote invocation for most kernel operations, but that a small set of fre- 
quently executed operations can benefit from the use of remote access. 


1. Introduction 


An important consideration in the design of any multiprocessor operating system kernel is 
the host architecture, which will often dictate how kernel functionality is distributed among pro- 
cessors, the form of inter-kernel communication, the layout of kernel data structures, and the need 
for synchronization. For example, in uniform memory access (UMA) multiprocessors, it is easy 
for all processors to share the code and data of the operating system. Explicit synchronization 
can be used to control access to kernel data structures. Both distributed-memory multicomputers 
(e.g., hypercubes and mesh-connected machines) and distributed systems use an alternative 
organization, wherein the kemel data is distributed among the processors, each of which executes 


+ This research was supported by NSF grant no. CCR-9005633, NSF Institutional Infrastructure grant 
no. CDA-8822724, a DARPA/NASA Graduate Research Assistantship in Parallel Processing, the Federal 
University of Rio de Janeiro, and the Brazilian National Research Council. 
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a copy of the kernel. Each kernel performs operations on local resources directly and uses remote 
invocation to request operations on remote resources. Nonpreemption of the kernel (other than 
by interrupt handlers) provides implicit synchronization among the kernel threads sharing a pro- 
cessor. 


Although very different, these two organizations each have their advantages. A shared- 
memory kernel is similar in structure to a uniprocessor kernel, with the exception that access to 
kernel data structures requires explicit synchronization. As a result, it is straightforward to port a 
uniprocessor implementation to a shared-memory multiprocessor.' Having each processor exe- 
cute its own operations directly on shared memory is also very efficient. In addition, this kernel 
organization simplifies load balancing and global resource management, since all information is 
globally accessible to all kernels. 


Message-passing (i.e., remote invocation) kernels, on the other hand, are naturally suited to 
architectures that don’t support shared memory. Each copy of the kernel is able to manage its 
own data structures, so the source of errors is localized. The problem of synchronization is 
simplified, since all contention for data structures is local, and can be managed using nonpreemp- 
tion. This kernel organization scales easily, since each additional processor has little impact on 
other kernels, other than the support necessary to send invocations to one more kernel. 


NonUniform Memory Access (NUMA) multiprocessors, such as the BBN Butterfly [2], IBM 
8CE [9], and IBM RP3 [15] have properties in common with both shared-memory multiproces- 
sors and distributed-memory multicomputers. Since NUMA multiprocessors support both remote 
memory access and remote invocation, kernel data can be accessed using either mechanism. The 
performance tradeoffs between the use of remote invocation and remote access in the kernel of a 
NUMA machine are not well understood, however, and depend both on the specific architecture 
and on the overall design of the operating system. 


In this paper we explore the tradeoffs between remote access and remote invocation in the 
kernel, and the related issues of locality, synchronization, and contention. Our observations 
about the tradeoffs are made concrete through a series of experiments comparing the direct and 
indirect costs associated with each design decision. We conclude with a summary of the relation- 
ship between architectural characteristics and kemel organization for NUMA multiprocessors. 


2. Kernel-Kernel Communication Options 


We consider a machine organization consisting of a collection of nodes, each of which con- 
tains memory and one or more processors. Each processor can access all the memory on the 
machine, but it can access the memory of the local node more quickly than the memory of a 
remote node. When a processor at node i begins executing an operation that must access data on 
node j, interaction among nodes is required. There are three principal classes of implementation 
alternatives: 


remote memory access 
The operation executes on node i, reading and writing node j’s memory as necessary. The 
memory at node j may be mapped by node i statically, or it may be mapped on demand. 


! Several versions of Unix have been ported to multiprocessors simply by protecting operating system 
data structures with semaphores [3]. An alternative approach is to use a master/slave organization wherein 
all kernel calls are executed on a single node; other nodes contain only a trap handler and a remote 
invocation mechanism. BBN’s nX version of Unix uses this approach, as do the Unix portions of Mach 
(1], from which nX was derived. 
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remote invocation 
The processor at node i sends a message to a processor at node j, asking it to perform the 
operation on its behalf. 


bulk data transfer 
The kemel moves the data required by the operation from node j to node i, where it is 
inspected or modified, and possibly copied back. The kernel programmer may request this 
data movement explicitly, or it may be implemented transparently by a lower-level system 
using page faults. 


In evaluating the tradeoffs between these three options, we distinguish between node locality 
and address locality. Address locality captures the traditional notion of spatial locality in sequen- 
tial programs. We say that a program (e.g. the kernel) displays a high degree of address locality 
if most of the memory locations accessed over some moderate span of time lie within a small set 
of dense address ranges. Node locality, by contrast, captures the notion of physical locality in a 
NUMA multiprocessor. We say that the kernel displays a high degree of node locality if most 
operations can be performed primarily using local memory references on some node. 


Whatever the mechanism(s) used to communicate between instances of the kernel, perform- 
ance clearly depends on the ability to maximize node locality. Any operating system that spends 
a large fraction of its time on operations that require interaction between nodes is unlikely to per- 
form well. It seems reasonable to expect, and our experience confirms, that a substantial amount 
of node locality can in fact be obtained. This implies that most memory accesses will be local 
even when using remote memory accesses for kernel-kernel communication, and that the total 
amount of time spent waiting for replies from other processors when using remote invocation will 
be small compared to the time spent on other operations. 


At the same time, experience with uniprocessor operating systems suggests that it is very 
hard to build a kernel with a high degree of address locality. There are several reasons for this 
difficulty. Kernels operate on behalf of a potentially large number of user processes, whose 
actions are generally unrelated to each other. To the extent that they are related, the most pro- 
nounced effect is likely not to be continuity of working set across context switches, but rather 
fragmentation of the working set of any particular process, as it incorporates common data struc- 
tures. Typical kernel construction techniques rely heavily on pointer-based linked data structures, 
the pieces of which are often dynamically allocated. 


In terms of the communication options listed above, the lack of address locality in the kernel 
suggests that data accessed by any particular kernel operation are unlikely to be in physical prox- 
imity, casting doubt on the utility of bulk data transfer for the implementation of kernel-kernel 
communication. Of course, we have not deliberately attempted to organize data structures to 
maximize address locality in any of the systems we have built, nor are we aware of any attempts 
to do so in other projects. It is therefore possible that the lack of address locality is simply an 
artifact of avoidable design decisions. Large parts of the PLATINUM kernel [6] are implemented 
on top of a ‘‘coherent memory’’ system that replicates and migrates data in response to page 
faults. Experiments with PLATINUM may eventually lead to a better understanding of the utility of 
bulk data transfer in the kernel. 


In the remainder of this section, and in the case study that follows, we focus on the choice 
between remote memory access and remote invocation. We consider direct, measurable costs of 
individual remote operations, indirect costs imposed on local operations, the effects of competi- 
tion among remote operations for processor and memory cycles, and the extent to which different 
communication mechanisms complement or clash with the structural division of labor among 
processes in the keel. Ultimately, we argue in favor of a mixture of both mechanisms, since no 
one mechanism will be the best choice for all operations. 
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2.1. Direct Costs of Remote Operations 


A reasonable first cut at deciding between remote memory access or remote invocation for a 
particular operation can be made on the basis of the latency incurred under the two different 
implementations. For example, consider an operation O invoked from node i that needs to per- 
form mn memory accesses to a data structure on another node j. We can perform those memory 
accesses remotely from node i, or we can perform a remote invocation to node j, where they will 
be performed locally. For the sake of simplicity, suppose that O must perform a fixed number of 
local memory accesses (e.g. to stack variables) and a fixed number of register-register operations 
regardless of whether it is executed on node i or on node j. If the remote/local memory access 
time ratio is R and the overhead of a remote invocation is C times the local memory access time, 
then it will be cheaper to implement O via remote memory access when (R—1)n<C. 


The fixed overhead of remote invocation, independent of operation complexity, suggests that 
operations requiring a large amount of time should be implemented via remote invocation (all 


other things being equal).? Back of the envelope calculations should suffice in many cases to 
evaluate the performance tradeoff. Many operations are simple enough to make a rough guess of 
memory access counts possible, and few are critical enough to require a truly definitive answer. 
For critical operations, however, experimentation is necessary. 


2.2. Indirect Costs for Local Operations 


An important factor that we ignored in the above comparison based on latency is that opera- 
tions will often be organized differently when performed via remote invocation. They may 
require context available on the invoking node to be packaged into parameters. They may be 
reorganized in order to segregate accesses to data on the invoking processor into code that can be 
executed before or after the remote invocation. Most important, perhaps, the use of remote invo- 
cation for all accesses to a particular data structure may allow that data structure to be imple- 
mented without explicit synchronization, depending instead on the implicit synchronization avail- 
able via lack of context-switching as in a uniprocessor kernel. Although preemption is still possi- 
ble from interrupt handlers, the cost of disabling interrupts is typically much lower than the cost 
of explicit synchronization. 


Avoiding explicit synchronization can improve the speed not only of the remote operations 
but also of the (presumably more frequent) local operations that access the same data structure. 
The impact of explicit synchronization on local operations is easy to underestimate. We will see 
operations in our case study in which lock acquisition and release account for 49% of the total 
execution time (in the absence of contention). This overhead could probably be reduced by a 
coarser granularity of locking, but only with considerable effort: fine-grain locking requires less 
thought and allows greater concurrency. 


On a machine in which individual nodes are multiprocessors (with parallel execution of one 
local copy of the kernel), explicit synchronization may be required for certain data structures 
even if remote invocation is always used for operations on those data structures requested by 
other nodes. On the other hand, clever use of fetch-and-® operations to create concurrent no-wait 
data structures [10, 13] may allow explicit synchronization to be omitted even for data structures 
whose operations are implemented via remote memory access. 


? We did not include the cost of parameter passing in our simple analysis. Nearly all our kernel 
operations take only one parameter, and the reply value is used to signal completion of the operation, so 
our assumption of a fixed cost for remote invocation is realistic. 
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If remote memory accesses are used for many data structures, large portions of the kemel 
data space on other processors will need to be mapped into each instance of the kemel. Since vir- 
tual address space is limited, this mapping may make it difficult to scale the kernel design to very 
large machines, particularly if kernel operations must also be able to access the full range of vir- 
tual addresses in the currently-running user process. Mapping remote kernel data structures on 
demand is likely to cost more than sending a request for remote invocation. Mechanisms to 
cache information about kernel data structures may be limited in their effectiveness by the lack of 
address locality. Systems that map kermnel-kernel data into a separate kernel address space [16] 
may waste large amounts of time switching back and forth between the kernel-kernel space and 
the various user-kernel spaces. 


2.3. Competition for Processor and Memory Cycles 


Operations that access a central resource must serialize at some level. Operations imple- 
mented via remote invocation serialize on the processor that executes those operations. Opera- 
tions implemented via remote memory accesses serialize at the memory. Because an operation 
does more than access memory, there is more opportunity with remote memory access for over- 
lapped computation. Operations implemented via remote memory access may still serialize if 
they compete for a common coarse-grain lock, but operations implemented via remote invocation 
will serialize even if they have no data in common whatsoever. 


If competition for a shared resource is high enough to have a noticeable impact on overall 
system throughput it will clearly be desirable to reorganize the kernel to eliminate the bottleneck. 
The amount of competition that can occur before inducing a bottleneck may be slightly larger 
with remote memory access, because of the ability to overlap computation. Even in the absence 
of bottlenecks, we expect that operations on a shared data structure will occasionally conflict in 
time. The coarser the granularity of the resulting serialization, the higher the expected variance 
in completion time will be. The desire for predictability in kernel operations suggests that opera- 
tions requiring a large amount of time should be implemented via remote memory access, in 
order to serialize at the memory instead of the processor. This suggestion conflicts with the 
desire to minimize operation latency, as described above; it may not be possible simultaneously 
to minimize latency and variance. 


2.4. Compatibility With the Conceptual Model of Kernel Organization 


There are two broad classes of kernel organization, which we refer to as the horizontal and 
vertical approaches. These alternatives correspond roughly to the message-based and procedure- 
based approaches, respectively, identified by Lauer and Needham in their 1978 paper [11]. Ina 
vertical kernel there is no fundamental distinction between a process in user space and a process 
in the kernel. Each user program is represented by a process that enters the kernel via traps, per- 
forms kernel operations, and returns to user space. Kernel resources are represented by data 
structures shared between processes. In a horizontal kernel each major kernel resource is 
represented by a separate kernel process, and a typical kernel operation requires communication 
(via queues or message-passing) among the set of kernel processes that represent the resources 
needed by the operation. 


Both approaches to kernel organization can be aesthetically appealing, depending on one’s 
point of view. The vertical organization presents a uniform model for user- and kernel-level 
processes, and closely mimics the hardware organization of an UMA multiprocessor. The hor- 
izontal organization, on the other hand, leads to a compartmentalization of the kernel in which all 
synchronization is subsumed by message passing. The horizontal organization closely mimics 
the hardware organization of a distributed-memory multicomputer. Because it minimizes context 
switching, the vertical organization is likely to perform better on a machine with uniform 
memory [5]. The horizontal organization may be easier to debug [8]. Most Unix kernels are 
vertical. Demos [4] and Minix [17] are horizontal. 
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Remote invocation seems to be more in keeping with the horizontal approach to kernel 
design. Remote memory access seems appropriate to the vertical approach. If porting an operat- 
ing system from some other environment, the pre-existence of a vertical or horizontal bias in the 
implementation may suggest the use of the corresponding mechanism for kernel-kernel commun- 
ication, though mixed approaches are possible [12]. If a vertical kernel is used on a uniprocessor, 
the lack of context switching in the kernel may obviate the need for explicit synchronization in 
many cases. Extending the vertical approach to include remote memory access may then incur 
substantial new costs for locks. On a machine with multiprocessor nodes, however, such locking 
may already be necessary. 


3. Case Study: Psyche on the BBN Butterfly 


Our experimentation with alternative communication mechanisms took place in the kernel of 
the Psyche operating system [16] running on a BBN Butterfly Plus multiprocessor [2]. The 
Psyche implementation is written in C++, and uses shared memory as the primary kernel com- 
munication mechanism. The Psyche kemel was modified to provide performance figures for 
remote invocation as well, with and without fine-grain locking. Our results are based on experi- 
ments using these modified versions of the kernel. 


The basic abstraction provided by Psyche is the realm, a passive object containing code and 
data. A process is a thread of control representing concurrent activity within an application. 
Processes are created, destroyed, and scheduled by user-level code, without requiring kernel 
intervention. User-level processes interact with one another by invoking realm operations. 
Processes are executed by virtual processors, or activations. The kernel time-slices the processor 
among the activations located at anode. Activations execute in address spaces known as protec- 
tion domains, and obtain access to realms by means of an open operation that maps a realm into 
the caller’s domain. 


The implementation of the Psyche abstractions favors node locality. The kernel object 
representing an application-level abstraction is allocated and initialized on a single node, either 
on the node where the request originated or another specified node. Other kernel data structures 
associated with a node’s local resources are also local to that node. It is quite common, therefore, 
for a kernel operation not to need access to data on another node. In those cases where kemel- 
kernel communication is required, local accesses still tend to dominate. 


Among those kernel operations requiring access to data on more than one node, it was com- 
mon in the original Psyche implementation for remote memory accesses to occur at several dif- 
ferent times in the course of the operation. In an attempt to optimize our protected procedure 
call mechanism (a form of RPC) we found that many, though not all, of these accesses could be 
grouped together by re-structuring the code, thereby permitting them to be implemented by a sin- 
gle remote invocation. 


3.1. Fundamental Costs 


The Butterfly Plus is a NUMA machine with a remote:local memory access time ratio of 
approximately 12:1. The average measured execution time [7] of an instruction to read a 32-bit 
remote memory location using register indirect addressing is 6.88 j1s; the corresponding instruc- 
tion to read local memory takes 0.518 ls. The time to write memory is slightly lower: 4.27 us 
and 0.398 us for remote and local memory, respectively.? Microcoded support for block copy 
operations can be used to move large amounts data between nodes in about a fifth of the time 


3 The original Butterfly architecture had a remote-to-local access time ratio of approximately 5:1. 
The speed of local memory was significantly improved in the Butterfly Plus, with only a modest 
improvement in the speed of remote accesses. 
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required for a word-by-word copy (345 is instead of 1.76 ms for 1K bytes). None of the experi- 
ments reported below moved enough data to need this operation. 


Our remote invocation mechanism relies on remote memory access and on the ability of one 
processor to cause an interrupt on another. A processor that requires a remote operation writes an 
operation code and any necessary parameters into a preallocated local buffer. It then writes a 
pointer to that buffer into a reserved location on the remote node, and issues a remote interrupt. 
The requesting processor then spins on a ‘‘operation received’’ flag in the local buffer. When the 
remote processor receives the interrupt, it checks its reserved location to obtain a pointer to the 
buffer. It sets the ‘operation received’’ flag, at which point the requesting processor begins to 
spin on an “‘operation completed”’ flag. If another request from a different node overwrites the 
original request, the second request will be serviced instead. After a fixed period of unsuccessful 
waiting for the ‘‘operation received’’ flag, the first processor will time-out and resend its request. 
In case a processor’s request is completed just before a resend, receiving processors ignore 
request buffers whose ‘‘operation received’’ flag is already set. 


The remote invocation mechanism is optimistic, in that it minimizes latency in the absence 
of contention and admits starvation in the presence of contention. Its average latency, excluding 
parameter copying and operation costs, is 56 ws. An earlier, non-optimistic, implementation 
relied on microcoded atomic queues, but these required approximately 60 ts for the enqueue and 
dequeue operations alone. 


3.2. Explicit Synchronization 


Psyche uses spin locks to synchronize access to kernel data structures. In order to achieve a 
high degree of concurrency within the kernel, access to each component data structure requires 
possession of a lock. This approach admits simultaneous operations on different parts of the 
same kemel data structure, but also introduces a large number of synchronization points in the 
kernel. Opening (mapping) a realm, for example, can require up to nine lock acquisitions. Creat- 
ing a realm can require 38 lock acquisitions. A cheap implementation of locks is critical. 


We use a test-and-test&set lock [14] to minimize latency in the absence of contention. If the 
lock is in local memory, we use the native MC68020 TAS instruction. Otherwise, we use a more 
expensive atomic instruction implemented in microcode on the Butterfly (TAS is not supported 
on remote locations). The slight cost of checking to see whether the lock is local (involving a 
few bit operations on its virtual address) is more than balanced by the use of a faster atomic prim- 
itive in the common, local case. 


A lock can be acquired and released manually, by calling inline subroutines, or automati- 
cally, using features of C++. The automatic approach passes the lock as an initialization parame- 
ter to a dummy variable in the block of code to be protected. The constructor for the dummy 
variable acquires the lock; the destructor (called by the compiler automatically at end of scope) 
releases it. Constructor-based critical sections are slightly slower, but make it harder to forget to 
release a lock. Manual locking is used for critical sections that span function boundaries or that 
do not properly nest. Acquiring and releasing a local lock manually requires a minimum of 5 us, 
and may require as much as 10 1s, depending on instruction alignment, the ability of the compiler 
to exploit common subexpressions, and the number of registers available for temporary variables. 
Acquiring and releasing a remote lock manually requires 38 to 45 ps. The additional time 
required to acquire and release a lock through constructors is about 1 to 3 fs. Synchronization 
using remote locks is expensive because the Butterfly’s microcoded atomic operations are 
significantly more costly than native processor instructions. Extensive use of no-wait data struc- 
tures [10] might reduce the need for fine-grain locks, but would probably not be faster, given the 
cost of atomic operations. 
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3.3. Impact on the Cost of Kernel Operations 


To assess the impact of alternative kernel-kernel communication mechanisms on the per- 
formance of typical kernel operations, we measured the time to perform several such operations 
via local memory access, remote memory access, and remote invocation, with and without expli- 
cit synchronization. The results appear in Table 1. The first three lines give times for low- 
latency operations. The first of these inserts and then removes an element in a doubly-linked 
list-based queue; the second and third search for elements in a list. The last three lines give times 
for high-latency operations: creating a realm, opening (mapping) a realm, and adding a new 
activation to a protection domain. All times are accurate to about +3 in the third significant digit. 
Times for the low-latency operations are averaged over 10,000 trials. They are stable in any par- 
ticular kernel load image, but fluctuate with changes in instruction alignment. They are also sen- 
sitive to the context in which they appear, due to variations in the success of compiler optimiza- 
tions. We have read through the assembly language output of the compiler for our timing tests, to 
make sure the optimizer isn’t removing anything important. Times for the high-latency opera- 
tions are averaged over 1 to 10 trials. They are limited by the resolution of the 62.5 pis clock. 


Times in columns 1 and 2 are with all data on the local node. Times in columns 3 through 6 
are with target data on a remote node, but with temporary variables still in the local stack. 
Columns 1 and 3 give times for the unmodified version of the Psyche kemel. Column 2 indicates 
what operations would cost if synchronization were achieved through lack of context switching, 
with no direct access to remote data structures. Column 4 indicates what operations on remote 
data structures would cost if subsumed in some other operation with coarse-grain locking. 
Column 6 indicates what remote operations would cost if always executed via remote invocation, 
so that the lack of context-switching would obviate the need for locks. Column 5 indicates the 
cost of performing operations via remote invocation in a hybrid kemel that continues to rely on 
locks. 


In actuality, of course, the use of remote invocation for all remote operations eliminates the 
need for true mutual exclusion locks, but retains the problem of synchronization between normal 
activity and the remote invocation interrupt handler. The times in columns 2 and 6 may therefore 
underestimate real costs. (The times in column 2 do apply, as shown, to subsumption in larger 
operations with coarser locking.) A more realistic implementation of remote invocation without 
explicit locking would employ a bit indicating whether normal execution was currently in the 
kernel. If the kernel were already active, the remote invocation handler would queue its request 


Local Access Remote Access Remote Inv. 
Operation locking 
ff 


enqueue+dequeue 
find last in list of 5 
find last in list of 10 
create realm 





Table 1: Overhead of Kernel Operations 


I 
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for execution immediately prior to the next return to user space. If the kernel were not active, the 
interrupt handler could execute its operation immediately, at interrupt level, or it could use a 
mechanism such as the VAX AST to force a context switch out of user space and into the kemel 
upon return from the interrupt handler. Execution directly from the interrupt handler is clearly 
faster, but may or may not be appropriate for high-latency operations. We have used it in all our 
tests, and our figures indicate the performance that results when the kemel is not otherwise active. 
With the exception of diagnostic serial lines, devices in the Butterfly are attached to a single 
“‘king’’ node; processors other than the king are in no danger of losing device interrupts due to 
extended computation at high priority. 


Explicit Synchronization 


As seen in Table 1, the cost of synchronization dominates in simple operations on queues, 
introducing in some cases nearly 100% overhead for local operations and 60% overhead for 
remote operations. Though less overwhelming, synchronization impacts more complex opera- 
tions as well, due to the use of fine-grain locks. Realm creation requires acquiring and releasing 
approximately 38 constructor-based locks, adding over 500 ils, or 9%, to the cost in the local case 
and 1.7 ms, or 13%, to the cost in the remote case. The overhead of fine-grain locking combined 
with automatically-acquired locks is clearly significant. More to the point, this overhead is 
imposed on local access to data structures in order to permit remote access to those structures. 
We could reduce the cost of synchronization by locking data structures at a coarser grain. This 
change would reduce the number of locks required by a typical operation, but would simultane- 
ously reduce the potential level of concurrency. 


Remote References 


We can assess the impact of remote memory references by comparing the cost of local and 
remote operations in Table 1. Without locking, the marginal cost of remote references accounts 
for 86% of the cost of a remote enqueue/dequeue operation pair; remote references exclusive of 
synchronization account for 54% of the cost even when locking is used (154 us to perform the 
operation remotely excluding synchronization costs minus 21.6 us to perform the operation 
locally, over 247 1s total time). When searching for the 10th element in a list, remote references 
exclusive of synchronization account for 2/3 of the cost of the operation. Even for complex 
operations such as realm creation, which performs much of its work out of the stack, remote 
references account for half of the total cost. 


The overhead associated with explicit synchronization and remote references is a function of 
the complexity of the operation, while the overhead associated with remote invocation is fixed. 
In addition, if using remote invocation exclusively we can rely on implicit synchronization (non- 
preemption in the kernel), thereby reducing the cost of operations significantly. In table 1, the 
times in the last three rows of column 6 are not only much faster than the corresponding times in 
column 3, they are comparable to the times in column 1; the ability to avoid lock acquisition and 
release hides the cost of remote invocation and parameter passing. The enqueue/dequeue opera- 
tion and the search in a list of 5 both take less time via remote invocation, without synchroniza- 
tion, than they take via remote memory access with synchronization. If we could avoid the need 
for synchronization, however, (e.g. by coarse-grain locking), remote access would be cheaper. 
Since a remote memory access costs more than 6 ls more than a local access, and a remote 
lock/unlock pair costs about 40 is, the 60 is overhead of a remote invocation with a single 
parameter can be justified to avoid four remote references and a lock/unlock pair. If synchroniza- 
tion were free, remote invocation could still be justified to avoid eleven remote references. 
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4. Conclusions 


Architectural features strongly influence operating system design. The choice between 
remote invocation and remote access as the basic communication mechanism between kemels on 
a shared-memory multiprocessor is highly dependent on the cost of the remote invocation 
mechanism, the cost of atomic operations used for synchronization, and the ratio of remote-to- 
local memory access time. Since the overhead associated with remote access scales with the 
operation, while the overhead associated with remote invocation is fixed, we would expect 
remote access to outperform remote invocation only on relatively simple operations. The operat- 
ing system designer must determine exactly which operations, if any, would benefit from the use 
of remote access, and whether the impact on the overall design of the operating system would be 
justified. 


On the Butterfly Plus, remote invocation is relatively fast, explicit synchronization is costly, 
and remote references significantly more expensive than local references. As a result, few opera- 
tions can be executed more efficiently with remote access than with remote invocation. In fact, 
remote invocation dominates even if the kernel exhibits node locality. Although originally intro- 
duced to minimize remote references, node locality can also ensure that only one remote invoca- 
tion is required per kernel operation. If no attempt had been made to maximize node locality, no 
complex operation could have been performed with one remote invocation; many invocations 
would be needed just to collect the data necessary to perform an operation. Under those cir- 
cumstances remote access would be competitive; however, the resulting organization would not 
be a reasonable one for the Butterfly architecture. 


Given the obvious advantages of remote invocation on the Butterfly Plus, why did we con- 
sider using shared memory in the original Psyche kernel? First, we were attracted to the shared- 
memory kernel model on aesthetic grounds and believed that remote accesses could be minim- 
ized and overall performance made acceptable with an appropriate degree of node locality. We 
did not realize the extent to which the cost of remote access would be dominated by synchroniza- 
tion, nor did we explicitly recognize that node locality would also improve the performance of 
remote invocation. We expected that the remote accesses required by a typical operation, even if 
few in number, would often be separated by significant amounts of local computation, and would 
therefore require several separate remote invocations. Second, our original experience with 
remote invocation suggested that it took over 150 ps to perform a remote operation, which 
increased the appeal of remote access. Unfortunately, this experience was based on an imple- 
mentation that used Butterfly atomic operations extensively. Our current implementation does 
not use those operations at all. Third, our estimates of the cost of synchronization were based 
heavily on the efficiency of the MC68020 test&set instruction, and did not sufficiently consider 
such additional factors as the need to differentiate between local and remote locks, the overhead 
of constructors and destructors, and the frequency of synchronization. 


Despite our conclusions regarding the advantages of remote invocation, remote access can 
play an important role in the kemel. For example, the PLATINUM kernel on the Butterfly [6] uses 
remote access to manage page tables and can free a page in 10 us. Efficiency in managing page 
information is particularly important in PLATINUM because the operating system replicates and 
migrates pages frequently to create the illusion of uniform access memory. Since most opera- 
tions on page tables and memory management data structures are simple operations, they are par- 
ticularly well-suited to remote access. Thus, there clearly is a role for remote access in the ker- 
nel. The significance of that role will vary from machine to machine, depending on architectural 
parameters. On the Butterfly, remote invocation should be the dominant mechanism, reserving 
remote access for frequently executed, specialized operations. 
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Abstract 


This paper relates experience and knowledge gained in the construction of the Re- 
natssance object-oriented multiprocessor operating system under development at Pur- 
due University. Renaissance is a new multiprocessor object-oriented operating system 
that grew out of the author’s experiences with the Choices system from the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. This paper concentrates specifically on how well, and 
efficiently, object-oriented programming and design techniques support the construc- 
tion of parallel operating system software. In particular, I focus on process scheduling 
and synchronization in a multiprocessor system. The specific algorithms used in the 
Renaissance system are discussed along with their implementation and performance. 
Alternate algorithms, including those used in Choices are discussed as well. 


1 Introduction 


Renaissance is a new multiprocessor object-oriented operating system under development 
at Purdue University. It grew out of the author’s experience with the Choices system 
from University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Renaissance is a reinvestigation of the 
ideas and algorithms learned in Choices and an extension of those ideas into a distributed 
object environment. Renaissance is intended to be a platform upon which to conduct 
distributed and multiprocessor operating system research. In particular, the Renaissance 
kernel discussed in this paper will form the basis for a complete distributed object system. 
Extending the Choices goal of providing system objects to applications transparently, the 
complete Renaissance system will provide transparent access to remote objects distributed 
throughout a network of machines. 

Renaissance is an object-oriented operating system [Rus91] designed and constructed 
using object-oriented techniques. In object-oriented design and programming, an object is 
the basic entity of abstraction. An object is a set of state or instance variables and a set 
of operations or methods that update and access its state. The methods defined by an 
object provide the only means by which other objects in the system can access the object’s 
instance variables and perform operations upon them. 

In order to simplify programming commonalities between objects, each object in an 
object-oriented system is defined as an instance of some class. A class defines an interface 
and specifies the implementation of the methods in that interface for all objects which are 
instances of the class. A class can be thought of as a template or cookie-cutter for objects. 
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When object-oriented programmers describe their systems, they refer to invoking oper- 
ations on objects as sending messages to those objects. These message sends cause corre- 
sponding methods of the object to be invoked. This message-passing paradigm may sound 
expensive at first glance, but in reality object method invocation can be very light-weight. 
No actual “messages” are usually exchanged. In compiled object-oriented languages like 
C++([Str86], each object has what amounts to a pointer to its class. Each class has a table 
of the location of all its methods. A run-time determination of the proper method to call 
for a message send can, therefore, be quickly done by indexing into this table. The method 
is then invoked with a normal procedure call. Since C++ is statically typed, the offset into 
the table can be determined at compile time. When the compiler knows the exact type 
of the receiver of the message, the method lookup can even be avoided and, in the best 
case, the method call expanded in-line. Renaissance is implemented in C++ to obtain this 
efficiency. 

The interface and implementation defined by a class need not always be fully specified. 
Part or all of it can be taken from other classes. Obtaining pieces of a class’s interface or 
implementation from other classes is referred to as inheritance. Classes providing inherited 
parts are usually called parent or super classes. The new, inheriting class is usually referred 
to as a subclass. Repeated subclassing leads to a class hierarchy which successively refines 
knowledge about the system. Inheritance allows specification of only the differences between 
a new class and some existing classes to be needed before a class with a desired functionality 
can be created. The object-oriented principle of polymorphism allows class inheritance to 
be useful. Polymorphism is the ability of a function to take arguments of many different 
types. In particular, a method can take objects that are instances of many different classes. 
Class inheritance and polymorphism make object-oriented programming an ideal model for 
both code and interface reuse. Renaissance takes advantage of both extensively. 

Within a class hierarchy, some classes serve only as placeholders for implementation or 
interface descriptions and are never themselves instantiated. Rather, they are subclassed to 
fill in missing details and these subclasses are instantiated. Such a placeholder class will be 
termed an abstract class. An abstract class specifies a general signature (the methods that 
may be used on instances of the class and its concrete subclasses) and partial implemen- 
tation of the signature. A concrete class refines the implementation of an abstract class. 
Abstract classes are used in object-oriented system design to specify abstractions. Concrete 
subclasses are used to specify particular versions, policies or mechanisms that implement 
the abstraction. For this reason, the name of an abstract class is often used collectively to 
refer to the type of instances of any of its concrete subclasses. This convention will be used 
in the rest of this paper. 

In an object-oriented system, all system entities are modeled as objects instantiated 
from representative classes. In a truly object-oriented operating system, all machine depen- 
dencies, operating system mechanisms and policies, and design decisions are encapsulated 
within classes. This means that everything from page tables and device registers, to pro- 
cesses and files should be described by classes and encapsulated by representative objects. 
A full system is realized by a framework that describes how these classes interact. 


2 Process Management in Renaissance 


Details of process management for an operating system are very low-level and architecture- 
specific. They provide an excellent demonstration of how object-oriented programming 
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can support such low-level details without sacrificing performance even in a multiproces- 
sor environment. The goal of the Renaissance process management system is to support 
an efficient implementation of a model of an application composed of a potentially large 
number of parallel processes that can share portions (or all) of their address spaces through 
mechanisms described in [RC89]. 


2.1 Overview 


The concept of a process is fundamental to all modern operating systems. A process rep- 
resents a program in execution[PS85]. An individual control path through a program in 
execution is perhaps a more precise definition since a program may have multiple concur- 
rent execution paths. In traditional systems, an individual process follows a control path 
between a program’s various functions and procedures. An object-oriented system is charac- 
terized by messages being sent to objects in order to perform computation. These message 
sends cause object methods to be invoked. Therefore, with respect to object-oriented sys- 
tems, a process follows a control path between object methods. In both object-oriented and 
traditional systems, each process has a current execution point (the address of the instruc- 
tion it is currently executing). The current execution point of a process in a traditional 
system is always within a particular procedure or function. In an object-oriented system 
the current execution point is always within a particular method. Message sends cause the 
current execution point to move from method to method of various objects. 

A process is characterized by an address space describing the memory it can access 
and the state of the processor that is executing it. This state is usually referred to as 
the process’s context. While a process is active on a processor, its context is reflected in 
that processor. When the process is not active on a processor, its context must be saved. 
In order to transfer the processor between various processes, an operating system must 
implement context switching primitives to allow it to switch the physical processor between 
the contexts of different processes. 

In the Renaissance process model, all processes are represented as objects (instances 
of the Process class, or any subclasses). A process’s execution is manipulated by sending 
messages to such an object. In particular, context switching is implemented by sending 
messages to Processes. Examples of objects that would send such messages to a process 
include those implementing semaphores, monitors, and time-sharing schedulers. 


2.2 Process Management Classes 


Renaissance divides the functions of process management and scheduling between three 
major abstract classes.! 


1. The Process class represents a process and its context. 
2. The Processor class represents a physical processor. 


3. The ProcessContainer class represents a repository of Processes. 


A unique Process object represents each process.2, The Process class defines the 


giveProcessorlo message to implement context switching. This message is sent from within 
These classes are refinements of classes originally introduced by Choices. 
?The distinction between the term process with a capital P (Process) and a without (process) is that 


the former will be used when referring to an instance of a class with the Process signature while the latter 
will be used to refer to the logical entity that it represents. 
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synchronization or scheduling objects to the current Process in order to effect processor 
sharing.* The giveProcessorTo message takes a single argument: the next Process to run. 

Primitives for scheduling and blocking processes are built using instances of classes in the 
ProcessContainer hierarchy. A ProcessContainer, as the name implies, is a repository 
of Processes. Scheduling decisions involve transferring Processes between ProcessCon- 
tainers and switching the processor to the contexts of processes that are removed from 
ProcessContainers. As will be discussed in Section 2.6, transferring processes between 
containers can lead to many pitfalls in a multiprocessor environment. 

Renaissance avoids a special scheduling process by supporting primitives to directly 
exchange the processor between processes. Eventually, either involuntarily as the result of 
an exception or voluntarily, a process invokes giveProcessorTo to cause a context switch to 
another process. For example, consider implementing a semaphore. When a semaphore 
P operation is performed, if the semaphore is busy, the currently executing process needs 
to be blocked and another process run[Dij68]. This occurs in Renaissance by the current 
process placing itself in a queue of processes blocked on the semaphore, choosing another 
process to run from the queue of ready processes, and sending the giveProcessorTo message 
to itself with the new Process to run as an argument. Both the queue of processes blocked 
on the semaphore, and the queue of processes ready to run are represented by Process- 
Containers. When a V operation is performed on the semaphore, a blocked process can 
be removed from the semaphore’s blocked process queue and added to the queue of ready 
processes. 

These process management classes are presented in detail in the following sections. 
Special attention is paid to how object-oriented programming and design have benefited 
its design and construction as well as supported optimizations of the model in a clean and 
modular manner. 


2.3. The Process Class 


Process is an abstract class. Subclasses of Process represent different kinds of processes. 
Each subclass reflects the requirements of the kind of process it represents. For example, 
ApplicationProcesses represent processes executing user programs, and SystemPro- 
cesses represent operating system management processes. Other subclasses exist to rep- 
resent processes serving specialized operating system functions. For example, the process 
running at the time the system is booted (BootProcess) or the process executed when 
there are no other processes to run (IdleProcess). 

Each Process forms a repository for a process’s context while the process is not active 
on any processor. Likewise, a Process is the object to which messages are sent to alter a 
process’s context. For example, a Process can be sent messages to disable or enable inter- 
rupts, or to set scheduling parameters or priorities. For the sake of efficiency, the amount 
of information kept per-process, and the context switching effort between two processes, is 
minimized. The context switching overhead is based on the kind of process relinquishing 
the processor and the kind of process being given the processor. 

When a new process is created, the corresponding Process is parameterized by an ad- 
dress space, a stack size, an initial execution address, and arguments to the procedure at this 
address. Each process shares memory with other processes through the memory manage- 
ment mechanisms described in [RC89]. These mechanisms allow arbitrary shared/private 
regions to be set up between cooperating processes. 


°The thisProcess() function exists to obtain a reference to the current Process. 
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The context of a process takes a different form on every computer architecture. Usually 
it consists of a set of register contents, a program counter and a stack pointer. In order 
to increase portability by localizing architecture dependencies in as few places as possible, 
the state of a process is actually split between two objects, a Process and a Processor- 
Context. Processes encapsulate all of the processor architecture independent information 
about a process and is portable across architectures. This information consists mainly of 
scheduling parameters and a reference to the process’s address space information. The 
processor architecture dependent context of a process is kept in an associated Processor- 
Context. ProcessorContext defines messages to be sent during context switching to 
save (the checkpoint message) and restore (the restore message) the processor architecture 
dependent context of a process. Subclasses of ProcessorContext represent the saved con- 
text of a process for specific architectures. Subclasses of these classes further refine the 
ProcessorContext checkpoint and restore methods to handle specific kinds of Processes 
on these architectures. 

Since many Process methods, for example enabling and disabling interrupts (the en- 
ablelnterrupts and disablelnterrupts methods), are architecture dependent, they are actually 
implemented in terms of ProcessorContext methods. 


2.4 The Processor Class 


A physical processor in Renaissance is represented by an instance of the Processor class.* 
Multiprocessors are handled by having multiple instances of Processor, one per physical 
processor. An executing process can use the thisProcessor() function to obtain a reference 
to the Processor object managing the processor on which it is currently executing. Pro- 
cessor is an abstract class subclassed for each physical processor type to which the system 
is targeted. In addition to process scheduling, it provides other processor specific functions 
such as finding the handler for a particular trap or interrupt. 


2.5 The ProcessContainer Class 


The ProcessContainer class forms the basis of the Renaissance process scheduling sys- 
tem. ProcessContainer is an abstract class defining a signature for storing and retrieving 
Processes. This signature includes the messages add (for inserting Processes into the 
container), remove (for removing Processes from the container), and isEmpty (for testing 
whether or not the container contains any Processes). Concrete subclasses of Process- 
Container impose different queuing disciplines on the processes that they contain by im- 
plementing the add and remove methods to (for example) add Processes and remove them 
in FIFO or priority order. 

Process scheduling in Renaissance follows the basic running-ready-blocked model [Dei84], 
but is supported within the object-oriented framework Renaissance provides. All queues of 
processes are represented as ProcessContainers. In the running-ready-blocked model, all 
processes that could execute as soon as a processor is free are kept in the ready-queue. In 
Renaissance, the job of the ready-queue is potentially split among multiple ProcessCon- 
tainers to avoid contention and to provide process scheduling flexibility. 


*The corresponding class was actually called CPU in Choices but the functionality is almost identical. 
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2.5.1 The Per-Processor Container 


Multiple ready-queues are supported in Renaissance and each processor may be assigned a 
different (or shared) queue. Having multiple ready-queues allows the partitioning of pro- 
cesses among groups of processors in a multiprocessing system. Each Processor references 
a ProcessContainer as its ready queue. 

Sending the get NextReadyProcess message to a Processor returns the next process from 
that Processor’s ready-queue. Scheduling and synchronization objects send this message 
to select another process to run if they are not relinquishing the processor to a predetermined 
process. For example, when a process blocks on an I/O request or a semaphore. 

If the processor’s ready-queue is empty, getNextReadyProcess returns the Processor’s 
idleProcess, which is a process that is always ready to execute. A Processor’s idleProcess 
merely loops with interrupts enabled until another process is ready to run (until the ready- 
queue is no longer empty). When another process is ready to run, the idleProcess relinquishes 
the processor to that process by sending itself giveProcessorTo. 


2.5.2 The Per-Process Container 


Since it is desired to support multiple ready-queues, a mechanism is needed to decide in 
which queue a newly ready process belongs. This is solved by each Process maintaining 
a reference to the ready-queue to which it will be added when it is ready to execute. A 


process’s ready-queue is initially set to its creating process’s value. 
Sending a Process the ready message sets its state to ready and adds the Process to 
its ready-queue as shown in the implementation of the ready method below: 


Process: :ready() 


{ 
assert( ( state == Blocked ) || ( state == Running ) ); 
state = Ready; 
myReadyQ->add( this ); 

} 


After a Process is constructed and initialized, it is sent the ready message to allow it 
to run as soon as a processor becomes available. The ready message is also sent to unblock 
a blocked process after an I/O event completes or when a busy semaphore becomes free. 

The complement of the ready message in Renaissance is the block message: 


Process: :block() 


{ 
assert( state == Running ); 
state = Blocking; 
Process * nextProcess = thisProcessor()->getNextReadyProcess() ; 
giveProcessorTo( nextProcess ); 
} 


A process sends itself the block message when it has placed itself in a container other than 
a ready-queue (for example, a semaphore block queue) and desires to relinquish the proces- 
sor. The block method sends the current Processor the getNextReadyProcess message and 
resumes that process. It is the responsibility of another process to eventually remove the 
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blocking process from the container it was placed in at a later time and send it the ready 
message. In Renaissance, both the ready and block messages are available to application 
programmers to allow them direct control over process scheduling within their applications. 
For example, an application programmer can implement a user-level semaphore with these 
primitives. Currently, the giveProcessorTo message is not available to application programs. 
The potential usefulness of this is currently being investigated. 


2.5.3 Scheduling Ready Processes 


The Renaissance scheduling model can be adapted for many needs. A traditional symmetric 
multiprogrammed system has a single ready-queue. This is achieved in Renaissance by 
having all Processes and all Processors reference the same ProcessContainer. This 
balances the processes evenly over the processors by assigning each idle processor a process 
from the pool of all ready processes. Such a ProcessContainer must provide mutual 
exclusion on its internal data structures since it will require concurrent accesses by multiple 
processors. As the number of processors increases, the number of invocations of add and 
remove will increase proportionally. The mutual exclusion overheads may, therefore, lead to 
a bottleneck. In order to decrease contention and to introduce process/processor affinity, 
the ready-queue function may be distributed between multiple ProcessContainers each 
assigned to a subset of the available processors. In order to balance the load, Processes can 
be migrated between these ProcessContainers when processors are idle or overloaded. 

Another use of multiple ready-queues in Renaissance is to support multiprocessor gang 
scheduling in the form the Encore UMAX[Enc86] operating system provides. If a set of 
processors is assigned a ProcessContainer separate from the normal system ready-queue, 
those processors can be dedicated exclusively to processes placed in that container. For 
example, an application needing exclusive access to a set of processors can be supported in 
this way. The remaining processors could execute normal jobs without interference to the 
dedicated processors. 


2.6 Deadlock and Race Avoidance 


Multiprocessors introduce unique scheduling problems. In particular, when a Process 
is added to a ProcessContainer, it can potentially be removed immediately and run on 
another processor. The ready-queue is the best example of such a container. However, since 
no assumptions about the relative speeds of processes can be made on a multiprocessor, it 
is possible that a semaphore queue could exhibit the same problem if one process signals a 
semaphore simultaneously with another process waiting on it. Therefore, if a process adds 
itself to a container, there is a potential that it may begin simultaneously executing on two 
processors. Even though this will only be the case for the very short period of time until 
the first processor begins running another process, it could be disastrous as both processors 
will execute with the same stack, each overwriting the other’s values. 

The solution to this problem is one case where Renaissance differs completely from its 
predecessor, Choices. In Choices, a process is constrained to never add the Process repre- 
senting itself to a ProcessContainer[{RJC88]. Instead, Choices avoids the race condition 
by using a ContextSwitchResponsibility object. A ContextSwitchResponsibility 
object delegates the function of adding a running Process to a ProcessContainer to 
the process selected to run next. When a process relinquishes the processor it sends the 
giveProcessorlo message to the corresponding Process. Before doing this, however, it as- 
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signs a ContextSwitchResponsibility to the process being given the processor. The 
ContextSwitchResponsibility class defines a simple function which will be executed by 
the process given the processor before it resumes where it itself relinquished the proces- 
sor. This function can be considered part of the “cost” of giving the processor to that 
process. The DefaultResponsibility class is used when the process relinquishing the pro- 
cessor has no special needs. DefaultResponsibility simply sends the ready message to 
the previous process so that it can execute again when a processor becomes idle. Other 
ContextSwitchResponsibility classes place the Process in a blocked or wait queue (see 
Section 2.7.2 for an example). 

Renaissance uses a much simpler solution to the problem. By taking advantage of a 
simple state variable associated with each process object, it can be determined whether 
or not a process removed from a ProcessContainer is actually still executing on another 
processor. The stillRunning message can be sent to a Process to determine this. While 
a removed process is still running, a process wishing to relinquish the processor to that 
process simply spins waiting. Since the only cases where this can happen are within the 
Renaissance kernel itself, it can be assured that the time spent spinning is minimized. 

A possibility of indefinite postponement is avoided in both Renaissance and Choices by 
assuring that interrupts are disabled between the point just before a Process is removed 
from a ready-queue and the point that the currently executing process relinquishes the 
processor. Doing this avoids the possibility of an interrupt occurring before the processor 
is actually relinquished resulting in a delay in running the removed process. 


2.6.1 Optimizing Context Switching 


The cost of using multiple processes in an application could be prohibitive if the expense of 
synchronizing and switching between them is too large. Therefore, many operating systems 
are designed to support lightweight processes. This is in some respects as misnomer. The 
goal of these systems is to minimize the cost of using multiple processes by minimizing the 
cost of switching contexts between them. They should, therefore, be described as supporting 
lightweight context switching. In other words, the “weight” of the process itself is often not 
at issue, rather the expense of context switching between processes. Interrupt and real- 
time processing likewise require that the overhead of context switching between processes 
be minimized. 

Lightweight context switching is usually implemented by having processes share as much 
state as possible with each other. This reduces the time to switch between them because 
common state does not need saving or restoration. It also has the added advantage of 
reducing the amount of memory dedicated to storing per-process information. The most 
commonly shared state is a process’s address space. 

Lightweight context switching is addressed in Renaissance by having subclasses of Pro- 
cess and ProcessorContext redefine their context switching methods in a way correspond- 
ing to the kind of process. For example, the Renaissance kernel code as implemented in the 
current prototype uses no floating point arithmetic. Therefore, it does not use the floating 
point registers. However, applications might require the floating point registers. Saving 
these registers when a system or interrupt process relinquishes the processor and restoring 
them upon its restart would be wasteful since their values are irrelevant. Therefore, only the 
particular subclass of ProcessorContext for ApplicationProcesses redefines checkpoint 
and restore to save and restore floating point registers. 

This exemplifies an advantage of object-oriented programming when applied to operat- 
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ing systems. Important primitives like giveProcessorTo can be transparently optimized by 
redefining methods that they in turn rely on. Another advantage applies to easing oper- 
ating system portability. When initially retargeting for a new architecture, it is easiest to 
implement the checkpoint and restore methods in the parent ProcessorContext class for 
that architecture in such a way as to save and restore the entire context of the processor. 
The subclasses for various kinds of processes can then inherit these methods. Optimizations 
like the one in the previous paragraph can be added later by redefining the methods in the 
subclasses. This is a specific case of specialization by subclassing. 


2.6.2 Context Switching Performance 


The context switching times between two system processes executing in the same address 
space was estimated to be approximately 400us. This number was calculated by imple- 
menting a pair of processes which continually relinquish the processor in a tight loop. This 
experiment was performed on an otherwise idle Encore Multimax with NS$32332[Nat86] pro- 
cessors running at 15MHz. The system was run with a single processor to assure that the 
processes gave the processor back and forth to each other and did not execute in parallel. 
If one of the processes is changed to an application process, the time increases to around 
475-500us. This extra expense is due to the loading and unloading of floating point regis- 
ters and the expense of managing the application stack. If a pair of application processes 
executing in the same address space are used in this same experiment, the time increases 
to around 550s. The time to switch address spaces was estimated to be approximately 
168s, by repeating this experiment with two application processes executing in different 
address spaces. 


2.7 Mutual Exclusion and Synchronization 


One of the biggest problems with programming parallel software is synchronization and 
providing mutually exclusive access to critical data. Object-oriented techniques have many 
advantages when applied to parallel and concurrent systems. Since the object-oriented 
principle of encapsulation allows only the methods of an object access to the state of the 
object, an object can control the exclusivity of accesses to its state through its methods. 
Thus an object can provide a “safe” interface to its instance variables. This idea is simi- 
lar to Hoare’s monitors[Hoa74], except that monitors guarantee mutually exclusive access 
only and preclude potentially concurrent access. Concurrent accesses to an object’s data 
might be desirable in a multiprocessor or multiprogrammed operating system to increase 
performance. In object-oriented programming, the implementor of a class is free to code 
arbitrary restrictions on the ordering and mutual exclusivity of methods using semaphores, 
locks, or other similar techniques.° 

Renaissance provides spin-locks (implemented by the SpinLock class) for low level 
mutual exclusion and semaphores (implemented by the Semaphore class) for both mutual 
exclusion and synchronization. These classes are used to implemented protected data access. 


5 Although no current object-oriented languages currently support it, a technique like Campbell’s path 
expressions[CH74] applied to an object-oriented languages could simplify the problem of reliably coding 
mutual exclusion between and within an set of messages. Complex requirements can be easily specified 
and implemented by synchronization at method entrance and exit. This type of ordering is very difficult 
to enforce in traditional programming paradigms. Usually, one is forced to explicitly code complex locking 
protocols directly into the invoking routines. 
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2.7.1 SpinLocks 


Spin locks are provided for lightweight mutual exclusion by the SpinLock class as defined 
below: 


class SpinLock : public Object { 
protected: 

BusyWait busy; 

int previousInterruptState; 

Process * holdingProcess; 
public: 

void acquire(); 

void release(); 


y 


The implementation of SpinLock relys on a small machine dependent class Busy Wait 
which implements a busy-wait loop using whatever atomic test-and-set operations the target 
machine provides. The implementation of the SpinLock class assumes that the processor 
will not be relinquished while the lock is held. This assumption is checked at each context 
switch and a panic ensues if it is violated. The acquire message is sent to a SpinLock to 
enter a critical section. The corresponding method simply disables interrupts, and uses a 
test-and-set loop to wait for the SpinLock to be free: 


SpinLock: :acquire() 

{ 
int interruptState = thisProcess()->disableInterrupts(); 
// Do the machine specific test-and-set. 
busy.wait(); 
// Now (and only now) that the lock is held, the instance 
// variables can be updated. 
previousInterruptState = interruptState; 
holdingProcess = thisProcess(); 
// Log the fact that the current process now holds a lock so 
// the context switching code can check. 
thisProcess()->incrementLocksHeld(); 


The release message is sent to a SpinLock to indicate that the SpinLock is free. The 
corresponding method releases the lock and re-enables interrupts if they were enabled when 
the SpinLock was first acquired: 


SpinLock: :release() 

{ 
// Access this variable and save its contents before the lock 
// is released because another process might immediately acquire it. 
int interruptsWereEnabled = previousInterruptState; 
holdingProcess = 0; 
thisProcess()->decrementLocksHeld(); 
// Release the next process at the busy wait loop (if there is one) 
busy .releaseNextWaiter(); 
// Re-enable interrupts if they were enabled when the lock was 
// first acquired. 
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if( interruptsWereEnabled ) { 
thisProcess()->enableInterrupts() ; 
} 


Since there can only be one processor competing for a SpinLock at a time on a unipro- 
cessor computer, versions of Renaissance for such computers can implement the SpinLock 
acquire method solely by disabling interrupts and release by restoring interrupts (if they 
were enabled when acquire was sent). 

The time to acquire a SpinLock on the Encore Multimax is 26s. The cost of releasing 
the lock is 1848.6 The vast majority of this time (16.8us) is spent obtaining a reference to 
the currently executing process. This function is not expanded in-line and obviously needs 
further optimization. 


2.7.2 Semaphores 


A semaphore is implemented by the Semaphore class and its P and V methods. The 
definition of the Semaphore class is shown below: 


class Semaphore : public Object { 
protected: 

BusyWait mutex; 

int count; 

ProcessContainer * queue; 
public: 

Semaphore( int initialCount ); 

~Semaphore() ; 


virtual void P(); 
virtual void V(); 


ie 


This class is a refinement of the Choices semaphore class introduced in [Rus91]. The 
Renaissance Semaphore class differs from that in Choices by its use of the simplified 
process scheduling primitives available in Renaissance. 

As shown below, the implementation of the P method first disables interrupts then 
acquires exclusive access to the semaphore count by sending the wait message to the mutex 
instance variable (a Busy Wait). 


Semaphore: :P() 
{ 
int wasInterruptable = thisProcess()->becomeUninterruptable() ; 
mutex.wait(); 
count-—; 
if( count < 0 ) { 
queue->add( thisProcess() ); 
mutex .releaseNextWaiter(); 
thisProcess()->block(); 


61t should be noted that the C++ compiler does in-line expansion of the acquire and release methods for 
efficiency. 
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else { 
mutex .releaseNextWaiter(); 


if( wasInterruptable ) thisProcess()->becomeInterruptable() ; 


The P method decrements the count and tests to see if the invoking process must block. 
If the count is greater than or equal to zero the invoking process can continue. This is 
accomplished by sending release to the mutex instance variable to release mutually exclusive 
access on the semaphore count and then re-enabling interrupts and returning. 

If the count was negative the invoking process must block. In retrospect, this is where 
the Choices restriction of a process not being able to add itself to the semaphore’s wait 
queue (see Section 2.6) is most awkward. In Choices, the process is added to the queue by 
the process being given the processor by using a ContextSwitchResponsibility. First 
getNextReadyProcess is sent to the current Processor in order to get another process to 
run. Then, that Process’s responsibility is set to SemaphoreResponsibility. Finally, 
the P method causes the processor to be relinquished and the next process is run by sending 
giveProcessorTo to the current Process: 


ChoicesSemaphore: :P() 


{ 
int wasInterruptable = thisProcess()->becomeUninterruptable() ; 
mutex.acquire() ; 
count = count - 1; 
if( count < 0 ) { 
Process * nextProcess = thisProcessor()->getNextReadyProcess(); 
nextProcess->setResponsibility( SemaphoreResponsibility, this ); 
thisProcess()->giveProcessorTo( nextProcess ); 
else { 
mutex.release(); 
} 
if( wasInterruptable ) thisProcess()->becomeInterruptable(); 
} 


As shown below, the implementation of SemaphoreResponsibility simply places the 
blocking process in the semaphore’s wait queue: 


SemaphoreResponsibility( Process * oldProcess, Semaphore * mySemaphore ) 


{ 
// mySemaphore is an instance variable set when the 
// SemaphoreResponsibility is created. It references 
// the associated semaphore. 
mySemaphore->queue->add( oldProcess ); 
mySemaphore->mutex.release() ; 

} 


It should be apparent that the implementation of the P method in Renaissance is de- 
cidely simpler. Information about the ready-queue is completely removed along with the 
need for a SemaphoreResponsibility to place the blocking process in the semaphore’s 
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block queue. The process does this directly and effects a context switch to another process 
by sending itself the block message. 

The V method is implemented by acquiring mutually exclusive access to the semaphore 
count, incrementing the count, and testing if the count is still nonpositive. If the count 
is positive, then no other processes are blocked and the invoking process can continue by 
releasing the mutual exclusion on the count, re-enabling interrupts, and returning. If there 
is a process waiting, then it is first removed from the Semaphore’s block queue and sent 
the ready message. 


Semaphore: :V() 


{ 
int wasInterruptable = thisProcess()->becomeUninterruptable(); 
mutex.acquire(); 
count = count + 1; 
if( count <= 0 ) { 
Process * waiter = queue->remove(); 
mutex .releaseNextWaiter(); 
waiter->ready(); 
} 
else { 
mutex .releaseNextWaiter() ; 
if( wasInterruptable ) process->becomeInterruptable() ; 
} 


2.7.3 Alternate Semaphore Implementations 


Renaissance uses the GraciousSemaphore[Rus91] subclass of Semaphore, introduced 
originally in Choices, to implement a form of semaphore that causes the current process 
to immediately relinquish the processor when the V message is sent and there are blocked 
processes. This class is useful in implementing processes that block awaiting an interrupt, 
and then should run as soon as the interrupt occurs. The interrupt handler simply has to 
send the V message to a GraciousSemaphore upon which the waiting process is blocked. 
The process which is executing when the message is sent suspends itself by sending the 
giveProcessorTo message to the Process object corresponding to itself, with the waiting 
processes as an argument. The implementation of the GraciousSemaphore V method is 
shown below. The P method is inherited from the parent Semaphore class without change. 


GraciousSemaphore: :V() 
{ 
int wasInterruptable = thisProcess()->becomeUninterruptable(); 
mutex.acquire(); 
count++; 
if( count <= 0 ) { 
Process * waiter = queue->remove(); 
mutex .releaseNextWaiter() ; 
thisProcess()->giveProcessorTo( waiter ); 


else { 
mutex.releaseNextWaiter(); 


if( wasInterruptable ) thisProcess()->becomeInterruptable() ; 
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Acquiring a non-busy semaphore on the Encore Multimax takes 88.4us. Releasing a 
semaphore takes 85.3us. These data were acquired by first sending the P message to a 
Semaphore with a positive count, and then sending the V message. Therefore, these 
numbers reflect the cost of acquiring a free Semaphore and releasing a Semaphore on 
which no other processes are blocked. If a Semaphore is not free when the P message is 
sent to it, then the time before the P method returns depends on the length of time until 
another process sends the V message to the Semaphore. If another process were blocked 
awaiting the Semaphore when the V message was sent, then the time would increase by 
the amount of time necessary to dequeue the waiting process and send it the ready message. 

To give an estimate of the overhead of using semaphores for synchronization, a test was 
run where two system processes looped exchanging the processor by alternately sending the 
P and V messages to a pair of semaphores. The first process sent the V message to one 
semaphore then the P message to another, while the second process did the opposite. A sin- 
gle iteration of the loop took approximately 1000 js. As discussed earlier, a context switch 
between a pair of system processes takes approximately 400us. Two context switches occur 
for each iteration of this loop. The first when the process blocks on the semaphore, and the 
second when the processor is reacquired when the other process relinquishes it. Therefore, 
subtracting the cost of the two context switches leaves an overhead of approximately 200s. 
Based on the data above, this is approximately the expected cost of a P followed by a V. 


3 C++ as an Implementation Language 


The programming language used to implement an object-oriented operating system can 
drastically affect its performance. The implementation language chosen for both Choices 
and Renaissance is C++. This is mainly due to the performance advantages of statically 
typed object-oriented languages, along with the added advantage that, although they violate 
the pure object-oriented paradigm, C++ allows certain low-level programming techniques 
necessary for the easy and efficient implementation of an operating system. In particular, 
the language allows the programmer to specify an object’s representation in memory, to 
place objects at a specific address, and to predetermine the size of an object. Specifying an 
object’s representation in memory is necessary to allow classes to represent hardware-defined 
entities such as device or processor control registers and device command/control messages. 
It is also necessary in order to allow data structures specified by certain standards, such as 
the representation of a file on disk or the placement of fields in a network protocol packet, 
to be encapsulated within objects that are instances of representative classes. The ability to 
specify a new object’s location in memory is necessary to allow the addressing of hardware 
specified entities as objects after representative classes have been designed. Again, this 
includes entities like device registers or hardware-defined data structures that are often at 
a fixed location in memory. Finally, the ability to precisely determine the size of an object 
is useful in optimizing memory allocation/deallocation for frequently instantiated classes. 
C++ does not always faithfully implement the object-oriented paradigm. It can, how- 
ever, be used as an object-oriented language and allows an examination of the advantages of 
object-oriented programming applied to operating systems. C++ supports objects, classes, 
inheritance and polymorphism. However, not every value in a C++ program is an object. 
This is a concession to simplicity of code generation and optimization since, in particular, 
primitive types such as integers, floating point numbers and characters are not objects that 
are instances of representative classes. Having such primitive types built into the language 
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allows the compiler to generate traditional code for operations on such types. Specifically, 
because no method lookup is done for such operations, straight one-to-one mappings to 
machine code exist and can be expanded in-line in the generated code. Another violation of 
the pure object-oriented programming is that C++ allows direct access to instance variables 
although this mechanism does not have to be used. 

Perhaps the biggest drawback of C++ is that it implements object polymorphism solely 
based on class inheritance.’ This is mostly a concession to efficiency and, along with static 
typing, allows C++ to implement a very fast method invocation scheme. However, it forces 
the programmer to constrain the type hierarchy to the class hierarchy, i.e., a concrete class 
implementing a desired signature must be a subclass of the abstract class defining the 
signature. Solutions to this are proposed in [RG91]. 


4 Conclusion 


Low-level and architecture specific details of process management for an operating system 
must be efficiently implemented. Renaissance provides an excellent demonstration that 
object-oriented programming and design techniques can efficiently and simply support such 
details even in a multiprocessor environment. 

The Renaissance process management provides an object-oriented interpretation and 
implementation of process scheduling, synchronization and context switching. Like Choi- 
ces before it, Renaissance attempts to let the operating system optimize context switching 
based on the requirements of the processes themselves. This is accomplished by using an 
abstract class to define a process and then subclassing that class to implement the process 
abstraction with various performance enhancements. Unlike Choices, Renaissance allows 
scheduling of processes under application control and provides a simpler, cleaner model of 
process context switching. 

The Renaissance giveProcessorTo primitive provides the mechanism to effect context 
switching between processes. Policy decisions are implemented by different scheduling and 
synchronization objects, for example, Semaphores. In many cases, inheritance can be 
used to alter policy decisions. For example, the GraciousSemaphore class redefines the 
V method of Semaphore to implement a different policy when a process blocked on a 
semaphore is resumed. Even a Semaphore may have different policies. For example, 
the queuing in the Semaphore implementation relies on the interface Process Container 
provides. Various classes implementing the ProcessContainer signature can be used to 
alter the behavior of a Semaphore. For example, the ProcessContainer representing 
the queue of blocked processes may implement a FIFO or priority-based scheme. 

In summary, Renaissance provides a flexible, efficient, and object-oriented interpretation 
of process context switching, scheduling, and exception handling. 


5 Availability 


The initial prototype of the Renaissance system is currently being completed. Remain- 
ing are the implementations of a redesigned virtual memory management system and file 
system. The implementation of the distributed object messaging facility is also underway. 


"To get even this behavior, methods used in argument classes must be implemented as C++ virtual 
functions[Str86]. 
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Likewise, ports to the SPARC and Hewlett-Packard Precision architectures have been un- 
dertaken. When complete, the system will be distributed with as little restriction on use 
and redistribution as possible. Interested parties should contact the author. 
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Abstract - The processors in a distributed system can be viewed as being in a lightly load- 
ed, heavily loaded, or normally loaded state. The goal of load balancing algorithms is to 
keep all nodes in a normally loaded state by migrating processes from heavily loaded nodes 
to lightly loaded nodes. In addition, load balancing must involve low communication over- 
head and should respond quickly to load imbalances in the system. Traditional load balanc- 
ing strategies can be classified into two broad categories, namely sender initiated and re- 
ceiver initiated. In this paper we present a hybrid algorithm for performing dynamic load 
balancing in a distributed system. The system is partitioned into disjoint groups of proces- 
sors. First intra-partition load balancing is performed using a receiver initiated strategy to 
achieve an acceptable load distribution. If this is not sufficient, inter-partition load balancing 
is carried out using a sender initiated strategy. Simulation results demonstrate that the hy- 
brid approach compares favorably with the drafting and bidding load balancing algorithms 
for a point-to-point linked network. 


Keywords - load balancing, distributed systems, process migration, drafting, bidding, parti- 
tioning. 


1. Introduction 


For our purposes a distributed system consists of a collection of autonomous processors, each with 
its own operating system, which communicate via message passing over communication links. There is no 
shared memory and message communication takes nonnegligible time. Depending upon the topology of 
the system a message from one processor to another may have to pass through intermediate nodes. To 
achieve high performance in a distributed system, it is essential to balance the load of various processors. 
Dynamic load balancing can be achieved by migrating processes from heavily loaded processors to lightly 
loaded processors in the system. For this reason process migration is supported by several distributed sys- 
tems including Demos [2] and Emerald [1]. The two main desirable characteristics of a load balancing 
protocol are low communication overhead and a fast response time to load imbalance. Low communica- 
tion overhead is desired because excess message traffic may further increase the load on already heavily 
loaded processors. Fast response time is essential so that processes from a heavily loaded processor are 
migrated to a lightly loaded processor while the latter is still in a lightly loaded state. 


Load balancing strategies can be broadly classified into two main categories, namely sender initiated 
and receiver initiated. In sender initiated strategies a heavily loaded processor, i.e., the processor from 
which processes have to be migrated, initiates the load balancing protocol. The bidding [3] algorithm is an 
example of a sender initiated load balancing strategy. In receiver initiated strategies lightly loaded proces- 
sors, i.e., receivers of migrated processes, initiate the load balancing protocol. The drafting [4] algorithm 
is a receiver initiated algorithm. In this paper we present a hybrid load balancing strategy that improves 
upon the response time and communication overhead characteristics of both the bidding and drafting algo- 
rithms. The hybrid algorithm is a combination of sender initiated and receiver initiated strategies. 


In the bidding algorithm a heavily loaded processor wishing to reduce its load by migrating a pro- 
cess sends out a request for bids to all other processors in the system. After all bids have been received, 
they are evaluated and the process is migrated to the processor corresponding to the best bid. A drawback 
of this algorithm is that it is the heavily loaded processors that must send out requests for bids and evaluate 
the replies. This further increases their load. Another disadvantage is that all the heavily loaded processors 
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use the same algorithm to evaluate bids and therefore pick the same lightly loaded processor to which 
migrate. This processor may get overloaded if several senders select its bids. Thus, the protocol may 
suffer from overmigration of processes and subsequent thrashing. To avoid this problem the bidder may 
either accept or reject a migrated process. If the process is rejected, the bidding procedure starts over again. 
However, repeated execution of the bidding procedure is undesirable because it results in a great deal of 
communication overhead and further overloads an already heavily loaded processor. Furthermore, rejec- 
tion of processes leads to delays in process migration and hence in achieving a balanced load distribution. 


In the drafting algorithm lightly loaded processors send out draft requests looking for additional 
work. Upon receiving replies, a lightly loaded processor evaluates and chooses the best reply and then 
drafts a process from that processor. Unlike bidding, the heavily loaded processors are not burdened with 
executing the drafting procedure. However, a heavily loaded processor replies to all draft requests which it 
receives. Thus, during drafting the communication overhead on the heavily loaded processor increases with 
the number of lightly loaded processors in the system. Furthermore, the most heavily loaded processor is 
likely to be picked by several lightly loaded processors since it responds to multiple draft requests. This 
will cause a heavily loaded processor to become lightly loaded. Thus, as in bidding, this approach may also 
suffer from overmigration of processes. To avoid overmigration, a drafted processor can either accept or 
reject an offer to migrate a process to the drafting processor. If the draft is rejected, the drafting procedure 
Starts over again. However, repeated execution of the drafting procedure consumes system communication 
bandwidth, slows down the system’s response to load imbalances, and may cause communication over- 
heads on the heavily loaded nodes. 


Consider the situation in which the system contains several lightly loaded and several heavily loaded 
processors. In the bidding algorithm several of the heavily loaded processors will choose the most lightly 
loaded processor. However, this lightly loaded processor may not be able to accept processes from all 
heavily loaded processors. Thus, some of them will have to repeat the bidding procedure. Thus, at a given 
point in time only some of the heavily loaded processors may be able to migrate processes even if there are 
several lightly loaded processors in the system. In the drafting algorithm several lightly loaded processors 
will draft processes from the most heavily loaded processor. Only some of the lightly loaded processors 
are likely to receive a process from the heavily loaded processor. The remaining lightly loaded processors 
must repeat the drafting procedure. Thus, at a given point in time, the drafting procedure tends to reduce 
the load of only one of the heavily loaded processors. However, to ensure fast response to load imbalance 
in a system with several heavily loaded processors and several lightly loaded processors, it is essential that 
different lightly loaded processors simultaneously receive processes from different heavily loaded proces- 
sors. 


The communication overhead will be very high if the draft/bid requests are sent to all processors in 
the system. To control the overhead, draft/bid messages are sent only to those processors that are within a 
certain number of hops, say h. The disadvantage of this approach is that process migration will not occur if 
the lightly loaded processors and heavily loaded processors are separated by more than A hops. Thus, load 
balancing may not occur even if the system has several lightly loaded processors and several heavily 
loaded processors. Since the protocols for bidding and drafting create a fair amount of communication 
overhead it is desirable to migrate processes in groups so as to amortize this overhead. 


In this paper, we present a hybrid load balancing algorithm that avoids the drawbacks of bidding and 
drafting described above. A distributed processor system is partitioned into disjoint groups of processors 
(see Fig. 1). A modified form of drafting, which avoids overmigration and the related repeated execution 
of the drafting procedure, is used to perform load balancing within each partition. The modifications to the 
drafting algorithm result in better response times. The partitioning is done in a manner such that the 
heavily loaded links connect different partitions. Since the messages generated by the drafting protocol are 
unlikely to cross partition boundaries, the drafting messages will not increase the communication load on 
the already heavily loaded links. If a partition contains no lightly loaded nodes, then to reduce the load of 
the heavily loaded processors in that partition, inter-partition process migration is carried out. The inter- 
partition process migration procedure is executed by the heavily loaded nodes, which makes it similar to 
the bidding procedure. However, this protocol is much simpler and requires much fewer messages than the 
bidding procedure. Low communication overhead is especially desirable in this case since the messages 
will travel among the partitions using heavily loaded links. Since inter-partition migration is more 
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expensive than intra-partition migration, the former is initiated infrequently and only in situations when the 
latter fails to balance the load. Drafting is more suitable for intra-partition load balancing because a lightly 
loaded node uses load tables to send out load requests. The load tables can be kept updated only if the 
nodes can communicate their load states quickly. If the communication time is high, by the time a proces- 
sor receives the new state of a sender the sender’s state may already have changed again. 


Intra-partition 
process migration Inter-partition 
process migration 





O Normal Load 
Lightly Loaded 


@ Heavily Loaded 


7 


Partitions 
Figure 1. Hybrid Load Balancing Algorithm 


2. Related Work 


In addition to bidding and drafting there are two other algorithms that have been studied. These are 
the random [5] and the gradient [6] strategies. In the random strategy, proposed by Eager et al [5], the 
sender randomly selects the destination for a process to be migrated. It has been demonstrated that the ran- 
dom strategy performs well in comparison to more complex strategies such as bidding and drafting. This is 
because the bidding and drafting strategies are so complex that by the time a decision to migrate a process 
is taken the loads at the sending and receiving processors may have significantly changed. To avoid this 
problem the hybrid algorithm proposed in this paper employs extremely simple forms of sender initiated 
and receiver initiated strategies. If the system contains too many heavily loaded nodes the random strategy 
will further slow down the system by unnecessarily migrating processes from one heavily loaded node to 
another. In the gradient [6] method migrations are continuously performed between immediate neighbors 
so as to maintain an even load distribution. The major drawback of this strategy is thrashing. If the loads of 
two neighboring nodes fluctuate in such a fashion that a different node is more heavily loaded after each 
fluctuation in load then processes will continue to be migrated back and forth between the two nodes. 


A hybrid algorithm for load balancing has also been proposed by Chowkwanyun and Hwang [8]. In 
their approach they describe a technique whereby the nodes in a distributed system dynamically switch 
between sender-initiated and receiver-initiated modes of operation. The receiver initiated mode is based on 
the drafting protocol described earlier. The sender initiated mode, however, is based on the gradient stra- 
tegy. This suffers from the problems of over-migration and thrashing described above. In addition this 
hybrid technique does not partition the system. Rather load balancing is performed only for nodes that are 
within a certain ‘‘network diameter’’ Delta , or number of hops from a given processor. The disadvantage 
of this approach, as we have pointed out earlier, is that load balancing is artificially restricted and will not 
occur if heavily loaded and lightly loaded processors are separated by a distance greater than Delta. 


In the next section we discuss the static partitioning of a system for the hybrid algorithm. Following 
this the intra-partition and inter-partition process migration algorithms are discussed in detail. The bidding, 
drafting and the hybrid algorithms have been implemented and their performance studied on a simulated 
distributed system. The simulation results comparing the response time and communication overhead of 
these algorithms are presented. 
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3. Partitioning a Distributed System for Load Balancing 


We now consider the problem of partitioning a distributed system for the purpose of load balancing. 
Ideally the partitions should be constructed in such a manner that the links that would be likely to be used 
more frequently for sending application messages connect nodes belonging to different partitions. Since 
inter-partition migration is, by design, infrequent, these links would be used less often than the remaining 
links for sending load-balancing messages and for process migrations. The partitions can either be con- 
structed statically, based upon the topology of the system, or dynamically, based upon the loads on various 
links. In this paper we assume static partitioning. 

In certain cases the partitioning may be apparent from the topology of the system. As an example 
consider a situation in which the distributed system consists of several subnets each of which contains 
several nodes. Furthermore, assume that the subnets are connected to one another via gateways. In this type 
of system the subnets can be considered as partitions. Intra-partition load balancing can be carried out 
within the subnets and if this is not sufficient then inter-partition load balancing can be carried out by 
migrating processes from nodes in one subnet to the nodes in another subnet. 


If the partitions are not apparent from the topology of the distributed system then the algorithm dis- 
cussed in the remainder of this section can be employed. This algorithm uses static estimates of link loads 
to construct the partitions. To obtain a static estimate of the communication load for a link, the number of 
processor pairs that communicate through this link is computed. Assuming that a message from one proces- 
sor to another is routed along the shortest path between the two processors, the communication load for a 
link can be expected to be high if the number of processor pairs for which the shortest path includes the 
link is high. Given the topology of the system, this number can be statically computed for each link. 


The construction of partitions is started by choosing the link with the highest expected load. The pro- 
cessors connected by this link are put in separate partitions. Additional nodes are added to a newly created 
partition, one at a time, till it is of a desired size. To choose the next node to be included in a partition, all 
nodes directly connected to the partition are examined. Using a heuristic criteria one of the nodes is chosen. 
Two possible heuristics for choosing a node are: 


(i) For each node n;, connected to the partition, compute the sum of Expected-load' s of all the links that 
connect n; to a node in the partition. Choose the node for which this sum is the minimum; or 


(ii) For each node n;, connected to the partition, find the maximum of Expected-load’s of all the links 
that connect n; to a node in the partition. Choose the node for which this maximum value is the smal- 
lest. 


If several nodes satisfy the above criteria a single node from these nodes can be chosen as follows. 
A node which is directly connected to the maximum number of nodes already in the partition can be 
selected. After a partition is of the desired size or no more nodes can be added to it, new partitions are 
started and the above process is repeated till the entire system has been partitioned. If partitions smaller 
than a desired size result, they can be merged with one of the neighboring partitions. The algorithm is as 
follows: 


Algorithm for Static Partitioning 


for each link / compute the following: 
Expected-Load(I) = # of shortest paths that contain / 
Sort the links in decreasing order of their Expected-Load values 
loop { 
From among the links that connect two processors 
of which at least one is yet to be included in a partition 
select the link l=(p;, p2) that has the 
maximum Expected-Load value 
if p; does not belong to any partition then 
create new partition = {p;} 
if p2 does not belong to any partition then 
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create new partition = {p2} 
continue to add elements to partitions, giving 
preference to those that are connected by links 
with low Expected-Load values, till they are of 
desired size or no more nodes can be added 
} until all partitions have been constructed 
if a partition is smaller than some threshold size then 
merge it with the smallest neighboring partition. 


) 





An example demonstrating the above process is shown in Fig. 2. In this example a large number of 
processors must use the link between processors p/ and p2 to communicate. As a result p/ and p2 must be 
in different partitions. Assuming that each partition is allowed to contain up to six nodes the system will be 
divided into two partitions as shown. 





Figure 2. Partitioning a Distributed System 


Another approach to the above problem is to construct and modify the partitions based upon the 
actual run-time loads on the links. A dynamic strategy would require measuring link loads at run-time. 


4. Intra-partition Process Migration 


Intra-partition load balancing is performed using a modified form of drafting. Each processor main- 
tains a load table which indicates whether each of the other processors in the partition is in a lightly loaded, 
normally loaded, or heavily loaded state. A processor communicates a change in its load state to other pro- 
cessors by sending explicit load table update messages. Alternative strategies for updating load tables, 
varying from broadcast to selective updating, are described in [4]. 


If a processor is lightly loaded, and its load table indicates that there are some heavily loaded proces- 
sors in the partition, the drafting process is triggered. The processor sends draft request messages to all the 
heavily loaded processors in the partition. The receiving processors respond to the draft request message 
with either a no message, or a maybe message, or a yes message. In addition, they send their current loads 
as part of the message. A processor responds with a no message if it is no longer heavily loaded. A yes 
message is sent if the processor is willing to be drafted and the number of yes responses it has already sent 
out is Iess than the number of processes it needs to migrate to return to a normally loaded state. A maybe 
message is sent if the processor has already sent out sufficient yes messages. 


After receiving replies from all processors, the lightly loaded processor drafts the processor that is 
most heavily loaded and has responded with a yes message to the draft request. A message indicating the 
choice is sent to all heavily loaded processors that responded with a yes message. Upon receiving this mes- 
sage the drafted processor, if still heavily loaded, migrates a process to the drafting processor. If the 
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drafting processor receives a load table update message indicating that the drafted processor is now lightly 
loaded, prior to receiving a process from the drafted processor, it knows that it will not receive a process. 
A processor that has responded with a yes message, but has been not yet been drafted, is free to respond to 
an additional draft request with a yes message. If the draft requests by a lightly loaded processor yield 
maybe responses, but no yes responses, the processor repeats the drafting procedure at a later time. If only 
no responses are received the processor must wait till its load table indicates the presence of heavily loaded 
nodes. 


Drafting Algorithm Executed by Processor P 
{ 
if processor P is lightly loaded and its load table indicates 
that there are heavily loaded processors in its partition 


Send draft request messages to the heavily loaded processors 
Receive replies to draft request messages 
if none of the replies is a yes message retry later 
else { 
if P is still lightly loaded then 
Draft the most heavily loaded processor 
that sent a yes reply 
Send a draft message indicating the 
choice to all processors that replied yes 


} 


Respond to a Draft Request Message 


if not heavily loaded then message-type = no 

else { 
Based on the current load compute num-overload, 
the number of processes that should be migrated 
to bring the state of the node from heavily loaded 
to normally loaded 


if num-overload < num-pending 
then message-type = maybe 
else { 
num-pending = num-pending + 1 
message-type = yes 


Send a reply message of message-type and current 
processor load to the drafting processor 
} 
} 
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Received a Migrate Process Message 
{ 
if drafted-processor == self { 
if still heavily loaded then migrate a process 
else reject offer 
} 
else if a yes message had been sent to the drafting 
processor then num-pending = num-pending - 1 


} 
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Figure 3. Intra-partition Drafting 


The drafting algorithm presented in this section reduces the likelihood of having to repeat the draft- 
ing process. Consider the scenario shown in Fig. 3 which represents one partition in a system. The partition 
contains three lightly loaded processors (L1, L2, and L3) and four heavily loaded processors (H1, H2, H3, 
and H4). All three lightly loaded processors simultaneously execute the drafting procedure. Let us assume 
that each of the heavily loaded processors wishes to migrate a single process. The lightly loaded proces- 
sors will receive yes replies from different heavily loaded processors (for example, L; from H,, L2 from 
H>2, and L3 from H3, H4. Thus, process migration of processes to all three lightly loaded processors can 
begin simultaneously. Since each heavily loaded processor will only reply to a single drafting message with 
a yes message, all three lightly loaded processors will never draft the same heavily loaded processor. 


Next we analyze the message complexity of the intra-partition load balancing algorithm. For simpli- 
city we assume that the load tables of all nodes accurately reflect the state of the system. Let L denote the 
number of lightly loaded processors and H the number of heavily loaded processors in a partition. Draft 
requests are sent by each lightly loaded processor to each heavily loaded processor. Thus, L*H draft 
Tequest messages are sent out and an equal number of replies are sent back. Let P denote the total number 
of processes that all the heavily loaded processors together must migrate to achieve a normally loaded state 
. Among the L*H replies, the number of yes messages will be minimum(P, L*H). Thus, after choosing the 
processor to draft, the lightly loaded processors must send out minimum(P, L*H) messages indicating their 
draft choices. Therefore, the total number of messages sent in this entire procedure is minimum(P, L*H) + 
2L*H. This indicates that the number of messages sent increases with the number of heavily loaded proces- 
sors and the degree of load imbalance. The above analysis does not include the messages sent to update 
load tables. It may be possible to piggyback some of the load table update messages onto the messages 
sent during the intra-partition process migration protocol. 
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5. Inter-partition Process Migration 


If a partition contains no lightly loaded processors, the load of the heavily loaded processors cannot 
be reduced through intra-partition process migration as described in the previous section. In this situation 
process migration across partitions may result in a better load distribution. A heavily loaded processor ini- 
tiates the inter-partition process migration protocol if it does not receive any draft requests and its load 
table indicates that there are no lightly loaded processors in the partition. Messages requesting inter- 
partition process migration are sent to all other partitions. A single message is sent to every partition and it 
is sent to the node in the receiving partition that is closest to the sender. This node can be found statically 
from the topology of the system. A processor, upon receiving such a request from another partition, exam- 
ines its load table to determine if the partition contains any heavily loaded nodes. If heavily loaded nodes 
are present the message is discarded. On the other hand, if no heavily loaded nodes are present in the parti- 
tion, a positive reply will be sent. This reply is sent by the receiving processor only if it is lightly loaded. If 
the receiving processor is normally loaded, the message is forwarded to a lightly loaded node in the parti- 
tion, which will then send a positive reply. The forwarding is done to ensure that the message for accept- 
ing process migration is sent by a node that is definitely lightly loaded. 





Algorithm for Inter-Partition Load Balancing 


if the load table of a heavily loaded processor indicates 
no lightly loaded processors in the current partition 
then { 
Send requests for a lightly loaded processor to all other 
partitions. The message includes sender’s 
processor-id and partition-id. 


Upon receiving a reply from a processor in another 

partition do the following: 

- if draft requests are received prior to receiving 
this reply ignore the message. 

- if processor is now lightly loaded ignore message. 

- if the above conditions are not true select a 
process to migrate and send it to the lightly 
loaded processor from another partition. 


} 





The algorithm for inter-partition process migration is similar to bidding in that it is executed by a 
heavily loaded processor. However, it is much simpler than bidding. A heavily loaded processor simply 
migrates a process to the first processor that responds positively. It does not wait for bids from all lightly 
loaded processors in other partitions and does not have to evaluate all the bids to choose the best one. The 
number of messages sent is small since only one request message is sent to each partition. The task of 
responding is also simple as a reply is only sent if a processor is willing to receive a process, so the reply 
does not need to contain the sender’s current load. 
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Respond to a Request Message 
{ 
if the request is for processors in another partition 
then propagate the message. 


if the request is meant for the current partition then 


if the current partition contains heavily loaded 
processors or no lightly loaded processors ignore 

the message. The presence of lightly/heavily loaded 
processors is determined by examining the load table. 
else 

if lightly loaded respond to the sender asking 

for process migration. 

else 

if not lightly loaded forward the message to a 

lightly loaded processor in the partition. 





O Normal Load 
Lightly Loaded 


@ Heavily Loaded 





Figure 4. Inter-partition Migration 


Fig. 4 shows a system with six partitions. Partition P ; contains two heavily loaded processors but no 
lightly loaded processors. The heavily loaded processors will therefore send out requests to other partitions 
to perform load balancing. Upon receiving these requests, partitions P2, P4, Ps, and P¢, will ignore them 
because they either contain heavily loaded processors or have no lightly loaded processors. However, the 
lightly loaded processors from partition P3 will respond positively, possibly causing the processors from 
partition P; to migrate processes. 

The message overhead of the inter-partition protocol is quite low. A heavily loaded processor execut- 
ing this protocol sends one message to each of the other partitions. After such a message is received by a 
partition, in most cases it will be forwarded only once if the load tables are fairly accurate. The heavily 
loaded node from the sending partition receives at most one reply from each of the receiving partitions. 
Thus, if the partitions are large this number can be quite small. 
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5.1. Switching Between Bidding and Drafting 
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Figure 5. An Example of Hybrid Load Balancing 


The hybrid load balancing algorithm dynamically switches between bidding and drafting based upon 
the state of the system. This is demonstrated through the example shown in Fig. 5. In this experiment an 
8-node hypercube was partitioned into two partitions P ;=(0,1,2,3) and P2=(4,5,6,7). The nodes belonging 
to partition P ; are initialized as being heavily loaded and the nodes belonging to P are initialized as being 
lightly loaded. The load value of node 0 as a function of time is shown in Fig. 5. Since no intra-partition 
load balancing can be performed the hybrid algorithm performs bidding to reduce the loads at the heavily 
loaded nodes. As shown in Fig. 5 the load at node 0 decreases with time. At simulation time 300000 the 
algorithm switches from inter-partition load balancing to intra-partition load balancing. This happens 
because processor 3 in partition P; becomes lightly loaded. Load update messages are sent by processor 3 
to the remaining processors in partition P ;. As a result the remaining processors cease bidding and hence 
inter-partition process migration stops. At the same time processor 3 being lightly loaded begins executing 
the drafting procedure to reduce the load of the heavily loaded nodes in partition P ;. 


6. Experimental Results 


The performance of the hybrid algorithm was compared with the bidding and drafting algorithms 
through simulation studies. The LANSF protocol modeling environment [7] was used to carry out these 
experiments (Also see Appendix A.). LANSF allows specification of arbitrary topologies although the 
results presented in this section are based upon an 8-node hypercube. The partitioning of the hypercube 
was carried out automatically using the algorithm described earlier in the paper. Each pair of processors 
connected directly by a link communicate with each other using a commercial Ethernet (TCP/IP) protocol. 
Starting with different initial load configurations the load values at nodes were observed to study the rate at 
which the heavily loaded nodes returned to normally loaded states. Also the communication overhead 
incurred in this process was measured. The results of the experiments demonstrate that the hybrid algo- 
rithm performs better than the bidding and drafting algorithms. The hybrid algorithm has a faster response 
time as well as a lower communication overhead than either the original bidding and drafting algorithms. 

In Fig. 6 the performance of the algorithms is compared in a situation where node 0 is initialized as 
being heavily loaded while all remaining nodes are lightly loaded. The bidding algorithm performs the 
worst since it is sender-initiated and node 0 is the only sender. The response time of the hybrid algorithm 
is slightly better than the drafting algorithm. In both the hybrid and drafting the load at node 0 falls rapidly 
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because there are several lightly loaded nodes that are concurrently requesting node 0 to migrate processes. 
This is because the drafting algorithm is receiver initiated and the hybrid algorithm also performs drafting 
in this situation. One might expect the drafting algorithm to have a better response time than the hybrid 
algorithm since in the former all seven lightly loaded nodes will be concurrently drafting node 0 while in 
the latter only the three nodes 1,2,3 in partition P, will be drafting node 0. However, this is not the case 
because as the number of drafting processes increase so does the communication traffic and the number of 
draft requests that node 0 must respond to. As shown in Fig. 6 the communication overhead is greater for 
drafting than the hybrid algorithm. 
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Figure 6. Comparison of Load Balancing Algorithms 


In the example shown in Fig. 7 there are two heavily loaded nodes, one in each partition. Again, as 
expected, the performance of the bidding algorithm is the worst. This time the hybrid algorithm performs 
significantly better than the drafting algorithm because it only performs drafting within the partitions, 
which reduces communication overhead and also improves response time. 


In Fig. 8 all nodes in one partition are initialized as being heavily loaded. The hybrid algorithm 
again performs significantly better than the bidding and drafting algorithms. The hybrid algorithm starts by 
performing bidding to migrate processes across the partition. Since this process is simpler and generates 
fewer messages than both the original bidding and drafting algorithms, the hybrid algorithm exhibits better 
response time. Later the hybrid algorithm switches to drafting. This process is also simple and is performed 
only within a partition. Thus, the hybrid algorithm performs better than the bidding and drafting algorithms. 


In the example shown in Fig. 9 all nodes, except node 7 in partition P2, are heavily loaded. In this 
example the performance of the bidding algorithm is better than the drafting algorithm because there are 
several senders and a single receiver. The hybrid algorithm gives better performance than both the bidding 
and drafting algorithms. Initially the hybrid algorithm performs drafting within the partition (P 2) contain- 
ing node 7 and bidding from P2 to P;. The bidding messages are discarded by nodes in partition P 
because of the heavily loaded processors there. As a result, processes are migrated only in response to 
drafting by node 7. On the other hand, in the original bidding and drafting algorithms all nodes simultane- 
ously migrate processes to node 7 creating too much traffic and a far greater number messages for node 7 
to process. This slows down the response time of node 7. 


In all the cases discussed in this section one can see that the hybrid algorithm performs better than 
the original drafting and bidding algorithms. This is both due to the simplicity of the intra-partition and 
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Figure 7. Comparison of Load Balancing Algorithms 
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Figure 8. Comparison of Load Balancing Algorithms 


inter-partition algorithms and the ability of the hybrid algorithm to switch back and forth between the 
inter-partition and intra-partition algorithms based upon the state of the system. Furthermore, we observe 
that as the number of heavily loaded processors in the system increases the improvement in the perfor- 
mance of the hybrid algorithm in comparison to the bidding and drafting algorithms also increases. 
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Figure 9. Comparison of Load Balancing Algorithms 
7. Summary 


In this paper a new load balancing algorithm for distributed systems was presented. A distributed 
system is first partitioned into disjoint partitions of desirable size. The load balancing algorithm uses a 
hybrid, adaptive load balancing approach consisting of intra-partition load balancing and inter-partition 
load balancing to ensure that process migration can be carried out even if a lightly loaded processor is 
separated from a heavily loaded processor by several normally loaded processors. Unlike the original bid- 
ding and drafting algorithms, this is achieved without substantially increasing the communication over- 
head. An intra-partition load balancing algorithm, based on drafting, is used to balance the load within the 
partitions. A modified form of drafting is used to obtain better response time. If this is not sufficient to 
achieve load balance, inter-partition load balancing is carried out. The partitioning of the system is carried 
out statically in a manner that tries to reduce the communication load on heavily loaded links. Simulation 
results demonstrate that the hybrid algorithm provides superior performance than the bidding and drafting 
algorithms. 
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8. Appendix A. Simulation Details. 

All simulation work was done using the LANSF protocol modeling tool. LANSF is a public domain 
package that facilitates experimenting with different network protocols. As supplied, it is set up for broad- 
cast bus-based systems. For our purposes we had to modify some of the sources to allow for the point-to- 
point communication links we require. In addition we added the code needed to perform routing of packets. 
The package has a fairly long learning curve, but after some experience has been gained in its use, it is very 
easy to experiment with different topologies. The package has a convenient user-interface with customiz- 
able displays that offer run-time monitoring of a simulation run. As an example see Figure 10 below. 
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Figure 10. Dynamic Displays from a Simulation run 
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Abstract: 


This paper describes FALCON (Fully Automatic Load COordinator for Networks), the scheduler for the 
Mentat parallel processing system. FALCON has a modular structure and is designed for systems that use a 
task scheduling mechanism. FALCON is distributed, stable, supports system heterogeneities, and employs 
a sender-initiated adaptive load sharing policy with static task assignment. FALCON is parameterizable 
and is implemented in Mentat, a working distributed system. We present the design and implementation of 
FALCON as well as a brief introduction to those features of the Mentat run-time system that influence 
FALCON. Performance measures under different scheduler configurations are also presented and analyzed 
with respect to the system parameters. 


1. Introduction 


Parallel processing has been compared to the problem of chopping up a log [Reed87]. It 
can be done with a large colony of termites eating the log; this corresponds to thousands of bit 
serial processors such as the Connection Machine. It can be done by four people with chainsaws; 
this corresponds to machines such as the Cray X-MP which use a small number of sophisticated 
processors. The middle approach is to use a small army of beavers; this corresponds to MIMD 
machines such as the Intel iPSC/2. Unfortunately, when taking the middle approach, it is not 
always sufficient to build parallel machines and to write parallel programs as collections of tasks. 
A further condition for success is that the tasks must be assigned to processors in such a manner 
as to minimize response time. Using the log analogy, if the beavers (processors) are not assigned 
to places on the log (tasks) wisely there may be some beavers that are idle while others are over- 
loaded and tired. The net effect of such poor beaver (processor) management is that it takes 
longer to chop up the log (solve the problem). 


This paper describes FALCON (Fully Automatic Load COordinator for Networks), the 
scheduler for the Mentat parallel processing system [Grim87, Grim90]. FALCON is a distri- 
buted, load sharing, adaptive, sender initiated, static assignment (no migration), stable scheduler 
designed for message passing MIMD architectures. FALCON is implemented as a collection of 
instantiation managers (i_m’s). There is an i_m on each processor in a Mentat system. Collec- 
tively the i_m’s implement FALCON for Mentat. FALCON is parameterizable and modular, per- 
mitting experimentation with different transfer and location policies, as well as the values used in 
those policies. FALCON is not a paper project. It has been implemented in two different 
environments, a network of Sun workstations and on the Intel iPSC/2. 

In this paper we first present a brief overview of the scheduling problem and Mentat. In sec- 
tion 2, FALCON is described. Section 3 presents the results obtained from varying FALCON 
policies and parameters on two different architectures, a network of Sun workstations and the 
Intel iPSC/2. We do not draw definitive conclusions about one policy vs. another, but rather illus- 
trate what our experience has been with the different policies. Section 4 concludes the paper and 
discusses the current status of FALCON and the Mentat project. 


+ This work was partially supported by NASA contract NAG-1-1181 and by LAGOVEN S.A., Caracas, Venezuela. 
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1.1. Background on Scheduling 


The scheduling function is both a mechanism and a policy that manages the access and utili- 
zation of a resource by its various consumers. There are two important properties which must be 
considered in implementing and evaluating a scheduling system. First, there is the satisfaction of 
the consumers with how well the scheduler manages the resource in question (performance). 
Second, there is the satisfaction of the consumers in terms of how difficult or costly it is to access 
the management resource itself (efficiency). This gencral description of the scheduling problem 
can be easily applied to the management of processors in distributed systems. 


The purpose of task scheduling is to take a single job composed of multiple tasks and assign 
them to different processors in order to maximize performance. Tasks are considered to be consu- 
mers which use the processors of the system. The distributed scheduler manages the processors. 
A task should be able to quickly and efficiently access its assigned resources, and a task should 
not be hindered by scheduling overhead. 


There is a rich literature in the area of scheduling in distributed systems [Boel89, Casa88, 
Diks89, Eage86a-b, Hac89, Hsu86, Lo84, Stan85, Tanc86, Tant85, Trip88]. The work can usu- 
ally be classified as theoretic or heuristic. Theoretic approaches tend to require a priori informa- 
tion about the tasks to be scheduled such as the resource requirements (CPU, memory) of the 
task, and the IPC costs between every pair of tasks. Even with this a priori information the prob- 
lem of finding an optimal assignment of tasks to processors is NP-Hard [Hsu86]. 


Load sharing schedulers are heuristic schedulers that attempt to improve the performance of 
a distributed system by using the processing power of the entire system to alleviate periods of 
high congestion at individual nodes. This is done by transferring some of the workload of a cong- 
ested node to other nodes for processing. Load sharing policies do not attempt to find optimal 
schedules, instead they attempt to find "good" schedules. The "goodness" of the schedule usually 
depends on the amount of effort that goes into finding it. Thus, there is a trade-off between the 
quality of the schedule and the effort to find it. Some [Eage86b] have argued that in most cases it 
is best to make only a minimal effort at finding the best schedule, that simple algorithms yield 
good results. We have taken this approach in FALCON. 


1.2. Mentat Overview 


Mentat is an object-oriented, parallel computation system designed to provide large 
amounts of easy to use parallelism for distributed systems. Mentat combines a medium-grain, 
data-driven computation model with the object-oriented programming paradigm and provides 
automatic detection and management of data dependencies. The data-driven computation model 
[Liu86a-b] supports high degrees of parallelism and a simple decentralized control, while the use 
of the object-oriented paradigm permits the hiding of much of the parallel environment from the 
programmer. Because Mentat uses a data-driven computation model, it is particularly well-suited 
for message passing, non-shared memory architectures. 


There are two primary aspects of Mentat: the Mentat Programming Language (MPL) 
[Grim88] and the Mentat run-time system [Grim87,Grim90]. The Mentat Programming 
Language, an extension of C++ [Stro86], simplifies writing parallel programs by extending the 
encapsulation provided by objects to the encapsulation of parallelism. Users of Mentat objects are 
unaware of whether member functions are carried out sequentially or in parallel. In addition, 
member function invocation is asynchronous (non-blocking): the caller does not wait for the 
result. It is the responsibility of the compiler, in conjunction with the run-time system, to manage 
all aspects of communication, synchronization, and scheduling. The underlying assumption is 
that the programmer can make better granularity and partitioning decisions, while the compiler 
and run-time system can correctly manage communication and synchronization. By splitting the 
responsibility between the compiler and the programmer we exploit the strengths of each, and 
avoid their weaknesses. 
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The run-time system supports parallel object-oriented computing on top of a data-driven, 
message-passing model. It supports more than just method invocation by remote procedure call 
[Nels81]. Instead the run-time system supports a graph-based, data-driven computation model in 
which the invoker of an ohject member function need not wait for the result of the computation, 
or for that matter, ever receive a copy of the result. The run-time system constructs program 
graphs, and allows selective message reception. Furthermore, the run-time system is portable 
across a wide variety of MIMD architectures and runs on top of the existing host operating sys- 
tem. The underlying operating system must provide process support and some form of inter- 
process communication. 


The Mentat run-time system architecture consists of a set of processors communicating 
through some interconnection network. Each processor has a complete copy of the run-time sys- 
tem. The run-time system can be split into two parts: the library routines that are linked with each 
Mentat object (user application), and the instantiation manager (i_m). Each instantiation 
manager is a separate process. 


The i_m’s implement FALCON and perform the object management function. Each i_m 
executes a server loop, accepting service requests. The service requests invoke one of several 
functions. The function of interest here is that of an instantiation request. An instantiation request 
contains the name of the class to instantiate and, optionally, some location hints. The instantia- 
tion request invokes the scheduling function. (Henceforth we will use the term task to refer to an 
instantiation request.) Location hints are used by the i_m in making the scheduling decision. 


FALCON deals exclusively with global scheduling, i.e., deciding where to execute a pro- 
cess. The job of local scheduling is left to the underlying host operating system. The Mentat 
computation model requires a task scheduling mechanism. Each object, or actor, is treated as an 
independent task of a program by the task scheduling mechanism. 


Mentat has been implemented on three architectures that span the MIMD spectrum, a net- 
work of Sun workstations (loosely coupled), the Intel iPSC/2 (tightly coupled), and the BBN 
Butterfly (shared memory). Mentat programs are source compatible between supported architec- 
tures. Even on an eight processor network of Sun workstations, speed-ups in excess of four, in 
comparison to optimized sequential C code, are consistently seen for Gaussian elimination using 
partial pivoting. 


2. FALCON 


FALCON is based upon the work of Eager, Lazowska and Zahorjan [Eage86a, Eage86b and 
Eage88], who developed a model for sender-initiated adaptive load sharing for homogeneous 
distributed systems. Their model uses system state information to describe the way in which the 
load in the system is distributed among its components. 


Mentat was designed to work on system architectures and topologies in which processors do 
not necessarily have equal performance characteristics. Further, the Mentat programming 
language (MPL) provides information on process characteristics that can be used by FALCON to 
improve its decisions. These design features make the pure Eager, Lazowska and Zahorjan 
model insufficient. We built a new model, based on theirs, to accommodate these differences. 


FALCON falls into the classification schemes of [Casa88] and [Hac89] as having the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. Distributed: The scheduling decision is distributed. Each decision is reached indepen- 
dently of all others. 

2. Load Sharing: FALCON transparently distributes the workload by transferring new tasks 
from nodes that are heavily loaded to nodes that are lightly loaded. 

3. Adaptive: FALCON employs information on the current system state in making transfer 
decisions. Hence, it reacts to changes in the system state. 

4. Sender-Initiated: Congested nodes search for lightly loaded nodes. 
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5. Static Assignment: Each task remains on the node to which it is assigned until the execu- 
tion of the task and communication with other tasks is completed. In other words, there is 
no migration or reassignment after execution of a task is started. 

6. Stable: A task can only be transferred a fixed number of times between the nodes of the 
system. Transfers occur before the beginning of task execution while searching for a suit- 
able node to handle the task. Hence, processor thrashing is avoided. 


Each i_m consists of three major modules: 1) detection of location hints, 2) determining 
whether to process a task locally or remotely (transfer policy), and 3) determining to which pro- 
cessor a task selected for transfer should be sent (Jocation policy). 


The modular structure of the i_m’s facilitate the addition of, and experimentation with, 
transfer and location policies. Thus, for instance, the i_m’s could be used as a testbed for evaluat- 
ing load sharing policies [Diks89]. We have used this capability to experiment with a variety of 
transfer and location policies. 


Collectively the instantiation managers implement FALCON and provide it with the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. The scheduling decision is divided into two components: the transfer policy that deter- 
mines whether to process a task locally or remotely, and the location policy that deter- 
mines where a task selected for transfer should be sent. 

2. The transfer policy can use the run queue length of the processors and other information 
about the system state such as available memory and percentage of CPU utilization. 

3. FALCON uses a threshold transfer policy and allows a choice between different location 
policy algorithms with a static transfer limit. Currently there are three selectable location 
policies, random, round-robin and best-most-recently. A static transfer limit makes our 
model stable and prevents processor thrashing. 

4. FALCON may be configured for different architectures. The configuration is based on the 
state information that the host operating system supplies to the scheduler. Some systems 
offer easy and quick access to their state information (e.g., SunOS [Sun88]), whereas oth- 
ers (e.g., Intel’s NX/2 [Inte88]) do not provide an easy way to collect this information. 

5. FALCON supports different system topologies and processor power heterogeneities via 
the creation of logical sub-networks of homogeneous processors. These logical sub- 
networks also model separate physical sub-networks. 

6. FALCON may be configured for different applications. When the behavior of an applica- 
tion is previously known, the scheduler can be tuned to better accommodate the applica- 
tion. This is done by considering the number of pieces in which the application is 
divided, their granularity, and their resource utilization (memory and cpu). 

7. FALCON uses programmer specified location hints to improve scheduling decisions. 

2.1. Function Modules 


The i_mconsists of three major components (see Figure 1). The components 1) detect and 
act upon location hints, 2) determine whether to process a task locally or remotely (transfer pol- 
icy), and 3) determine to which processor a task selected for transfer should be sent (location pol- 
icy). Each of these three functions is described below. 


2.1.1. Detection of Location Hints 

The Mentat Programming Language allows the programmer of a Mentat application to 
specify location hints [Grim89]. By doing this, the programmer can give FALCON information 
that is used in making scheduling decisions. Detection of location hints is the first function per- 
formed by the i_m. In the absence of location hints the i_m forwards the request to module 2. 

There are currently three types of location hints which can be specified using MPL. They 
are CO-LOCATE, DISJOINT and HIGH-COMPUTATION-RATIO. Depending on the loca- 
tion hint specified by the programmer, additional information is required by the i_m in order to 
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Figure 1. Instantiation Manager components and their interaction. 


make its decisions (see Figure 2). CO-LOCATE tells the i_m to locate the object being instan- 
tiated close enough to another object so that communication between the two is inexpensive. 
Therefore, CO-LOCATE needs to supply the name of that other object as input to the i_m. The 
object name contains its location information. With this information in hand, the i_m places the 
new object on the node where the other object is instantiated. 


Lo[84] describes clustering, in which closely related groups of processes are placed on the 
same processor to reduce interprocess communication costs. CO-LOCATE can be used to indi- 
cate the presence of a cluster. A programmer may decide to use CO-LOCATE on objects that will 
exchange a large amount of data or on objects that will exchange data frequently. 
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Figure 2. Location hints. 
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DISJOINT tells the i_m that the object to be instantiated should not be instantiated on the 
same processor as any object in a given list of objects. The i_m uses the list of object names to 
select an appropriate node for instantiation. Any node which is not in the list of object names is a 
candidate for selection. It may not be possible to instantiate disjointly, if, for instance, every pro- 
cessor on the system has at least one object from the list on it. 


The location hint DISJOINT can be used by programmers to achieve co-scheduling. Co- 
scheduling is a scheduling approach that takes interprocess communication patterns into account 
while scheduling to ensure that all members of a distributed group run at the same time. A distri- 
buted group is a collection of objects that communicate with each other but would benefit from 
the parallelism of being placed on different processors. 


HIGH-COMPUTATION-RATIO tells the i_m that the object to be instantiated has a partic- 
ularly high computation ratio (it is computationally expensive). The i_m uses this information to 
ensure that the new object is placed on a lightly loaded or powerful processor, even if the proces- 
sor is very far away. This location hint is useful on configurations of heterogeneous (perfor- 
mance) processors and/or configurations with more than one physical sub-network. In hetero- 
geneous systems, the processors differ in power capabilities and this location hint tends to find 
the most powerful processor in the system. In configurations of more than one physical sub- 
network, a processor in a different sub-network is considered as a ‘far away’ processor. The i_m 
sends high-computation-ratio tasks to different sub-networks. In homogeneous systems, FAL- 
CON searches for a lightly loaded processor. 


2.1.2. Transfer Policy 


Transfer policy corresponds to the second module in Figure 2. This module is executed for 
tasks that do not have a location hint, and for tasks in which the location hint includes the current 
node as a candidate for execution. Transfer policy in a load sharing model determines whether to 
process a task locally or remotely. The policy that we have selected is a threshold policy: a distri- 
buted, adaptive policy in which each node of the system uses only local state information to make 
its decisions. No exchange of state information among the nodes is required in deciding whether 
to transfer a task. A task originating at a node is accepted for processing if the local state of the 
system is below some threshold T. Otherwise, an attempt is made to transfer that task invocation 
request to another node. Note that only newly received tasks are eligible for transfer. 


Selection of a value for T is based on the local state information that the host operating sys- 
tem supplies to the i_m. Also, if the behavior of an application is known in advance, the value of 
T can be chosen to improve the application performance. The threshold T, as well as the state 
information to which it corresponds, is configurable. 


An issue in the implementation of a transfer policy is how the destination node should treat 
an arriving transferred task. One answer is that it should treat it just as a task originating at the 
node: if the local state of the system is below threshold, the task is accepted for processing. Oth- 
erwise, it is transferred to some other node selected by the location policy algorithm. This can 
cause instability; the system may eventually enter a state in which the nodes are devoting all of 
their time to transferring tasks and none of their time to processing them. 


Instability is overcome by the use of an appropriate control policy. The simple control pol- 
icy that we use is to impose a static limit on the number of times that a task can be transferred. 
The destination node of the last allowed transfer must process the task regardless of its state. 
When the transfer limit is reached the i_m must accept the task. The transfer limit depends on the 
number of available nodes and may be configured. 


2.1.3. Location Policy 


The location policy is invoked if the transfer policy does not accept the object for local 
instantiation or if a location hint that excludes the residing node as a candidate for execution of 
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the object has been specified. The three location policy algorithms that we have implemented are 
random, round-robin and best-most-recently. 


2.1.3.1. Random Algorithm 


The simplest location policy is one that uses no information at all. With the random policy 
a destination node is selected at random and the object is transferred to that node. No exchange of 
state information among the nodes is required in deciding where to transfer an object. FALCON 
relies on the drand48 library function to obtain random numbers (with an appropriate seed). The 
generated number is multiplied by the number of nodes in the system and the result is rounded. 
The resulting number represents a node in the system. In addition, the random location policy 
avoids certain destination nodes. Since the object was not accepted locally the current node is not 
a candidate. Further, if an object was received from another node, the object should not be sent 
back because it was previously rejected. 


2.1.3.2. Round-Robin Algorithm 


Another simple location policy that uses no state information is the round-robin policy. 
Under the round-robin policy, destination nodes are selected in a statically determined sequence. 
No exchange of state information among the nodes is required to decide where to transfer an 
object. Nodes are arranged in a circular queue. Each i_m remembers the last node it chose as a 
destination node. When a task enters the location policy, its destination becomes the next node of 
the circular queue. Then, the last node is updated with the new destination. 


2.1.3.3. Best-Most-Recently Algorithm 


This location policy acquires and uses a small amount of system state information and 
attempts to make the ‘best’ choice given this information. When a task enters the location policy, 
its immediate destination is determined randomly. Suppose a task does not find a suitable node 
for execution before its transfer limit expires. Then, the best-most-recently algorithm uses the last 
transfer to send the task back to the most recently visited node that had the ‘best’ system state. 
The node with the ‘best’ system state is the closest to the threshold T. FALCON knows the ‘best’ 
node because each time a task is transferred, the local state information is sent with the task. If 
the system state of the local node is better than or equal to the current ‘best’ node, the local node 
becomes the ‘best’. Otherwise, the ‘best’ node is left as it was received. 


The advantage of this location policy is that it uses information about the state of the sys- 
tem. FALCON balances the load among the nodes of the system because it always selects the 
least busy sampled node to handle the requests. 


One disadvantage of this location policy is that race conditions can occur. If there are two 
tasks searching for a node, at the end of their transfer limits the ‘best’ node could be the same for 
both. Hence, the independent schedulers will send both tasks to the same node. This could cause 
an overload on that specific node. Furthermore, the system state at the ‘best’ node could have 
changed by the time the object gets back because of external (to Mentat) processes. To overcome 
this disadvantage we allow an additional verification when the object gets back to the ‘best’ node. 
If the new state of the ‘best’ node is better than or equal to the old state, the object is accepted. 
Otherwise, the object is returned to the node at which the transfer limit expired. 


2.2. Logical Sub-Networks 


Another feature supported by FALCON is the creation of logical sub-networks. Logical 
sub-networks are motivated by the difficulty of handling heterogeneous environments. Our 
scheduling policies do not consider either the processing power of the nodes or the communica- 
tion cost when making scheduling decisions. They assume that all the nodes in the system are 
homogeneous and the communication cost is the same to any node of the system. In order to 
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maintain these assumptions, logical sub-networks group homogeneous nodes which are intercon- 
nected in the same physical network. 


In Figure 3, a physical network of two physical sub-networks is split into logical sub- 
networks. In the physical sub-network on the left side of the figure there are two logical sub- 
networks: one is grouping Sun 3/75s and the other Sun 3/60s. In the other side of the figure, there 
are three logical sub-networks; one of Sun 3/75s, another of Sun 3/60s, and another of Sun 3/50s. 
The grouping of homogeneous nodes establishes an ordering among the nodes of the system. The 
first logical sub-network consists of the most powerful processors. The next sub-network consists 
of the second most powerful processors. The third sub-network, consists of the third most power- 
ful processors or an adjacent physical sub-network. Therefore, the entire system would be formed 
by sub-networks ordered by processing power and/or network distance. 


An important consequence of structuring an entire system into logical sub-networks is that 
applications can be separated from each other by placing them in different sub-networks and res- 
tricting inter-sub-network scheduling. Further, for management purposes, different sub-networks 
can be used as testing and/or production environments. We have found this to be very useful. 


FALCON uses the logical sub-networks in two ways. First, FALCON may use an additional 
transfer limit that indicates how many sub-networks are to be considered for scheduling tasks. If 
an object consumes its internal transfer limit in a sub-network, it can be sent to another sub- 
network and remain there until it is instantiated. Once an object leaves a sub-network, it never 
returns. This is necessary for stability. 


Second, logical sub-networks may be used to support location hints. HIGH- 
COMPUTATION-RATIO requires the knowledge of processing power and/or distance between 
nodes. Logical sub-networks indirectly give this knowledge to FALCON. If the location decision 
is ‘instantiate far away’, the object is sent to a different sub-network. If the location decision is 
‘powerful node’, the object is sent to the sub-network with the most powerful nodes. 


In this section we have examined how the i_m breaks the scheduling decision into three 
sub-tasks, interpretation of location hints, implementation of the transfer policy, and implementa- 
tion of the location policy. The different policies and environmental combinations, shown in 





physical network 


Figure 3. Logical sub-networks. 
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Figure 4, exploit available system state information, the valid thresholds, and the use of logical 
sub-networks. Future implementations are expected to vary in the same manner, but they will 
maintain and support the same structure. 


3. Analysis of Results 


The scheduler described in the previous section is not a paper project. We have imple- 
mented FALCON in two different environments, a network of Sun workstations and on the Intel 
iPSC/2. In this section we present results obtained by varying the scheduling policies and param- 
eters. We recognize that the results depend heavily on the applications chosen and, in the case of 
the network of Suns, on other traffic and jobs. Our goal is not to prove or disprove that one pol- 
icy is better than another under all circumstances; rather it is to illustrate that FALCON works 
and to give some insight into the sensitivity of the policies to their parameters. 


In the following figures, data for one application, Gaussian elimination of a 300X300 
matrix using partial pivoting, is shown. The data are representative of what we have experi- 
enced . Speedup is relative to an equivalent C program, not relative to the Mentat implementa- 
tion running on one processor. We have chosen to compare the performance against sequential C 
because users of parallel architectures are interested in raw performance, i.e., the benefit gained 
by using parallel code. Gaussian elimination is used because it is the de facto parallel processing 
benchmark. The maximum speedup for Gauss is seen when the number of pieces, i.e., tasks of an 
application, equals the number of nodes in the system. When a matrix is split into n pieces, our 
Mentat implementation instantiates n+/ objects. The extra object splits the matrix, transmits its 


'The complete data on several applications, under a wide variety of policies and parameters, are available in [Vivas90]. Addi- 
tional data on performance and evaluation is available in [Cheek90]. 
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components, and assembles the solution. Therefore, the peak speedup (5.44) is achieved when the 
matrix is split in seven pieces. FALCON should keep one piece of the matrix on each node until 
the number of pieces becomes greater than the number of nodes. The drop on the curve at eight 
pieces is caused because at this time there are nine objects of software to be located on eight 
nodes. Thus two objects share one processor. From this point on, FALCON balances the load 
among the nodes of the system, and the rest of the curve is stable. 


The data were collected in two different environments: a network of SUN Workstations, 
and an Intel Hypercube. The network of SUNSs consists of eight Sun 3/60’s serviced by a Sun 
3/280 file server running NFS. The interconnection network is a thin Ethernet. All the worksta- 
tions have eight megabytes of memory. The run-times used to compute the speedups for the Suns 
were obtained late at night, when the network load was relatively light. We chose to work with 
eight nodes in both environments. 


The Intel iPSC/2 is configured with eight 80386 nodes. Each node has four megabytes of 
physical memory and an 80387 math co-processor. The nodes were not equipped with either the 
VX vector processor or with the SX scalar processor. The NX/2 operating system provided with 
the iPSC/2 does not support virtual memory. The lack of virtual memory, coupled with the 
amount of memory consumed by the OS, limited the problem sizes we could run on the iPSC/2. 
Contention with other users was not an issue: once Mentat acquired a cube, the cube could only 
be used by Mentat objects. 


3.1. Choice of Threshold 


The transfer policy that we have selected is a threshold policy: a distributed, adaptive pol- 
icy in which each node of the system uses only local state information to make its decisions. An 
object originating at a node is accepted for processing if the local state of the system is below 
some threshold 7. Choosing the appropriate value T depends on the environment, the running 
application and the transfer cost of tasks in the system. It depends on the environment because of 
the local state information that the host operating system supplies to FALCON. It depends on the 
application application graph structure because different graphs have different requirements. 
Finally, it depends on the transfer cost because a very small T results in many transfers. 


(transfer limit = 7, strategy = B-M-R) 


+ -----max objects=2 


+max objects=1 
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Figure 5. 8-node Hypercube: Choice of threshold value. 


Figure 5 shows the relation between the threshold value, in this case the number of Mentat 
objects, and the speedup achieved by the application. It can be seen that a threshold value of 1 
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gives the better overall performance. This is because the cost to find a lightly loaded processor is 
small relative to the amount of time spent performing computation. 

Other parameters can be used in the transfer policy if they are available. On the Sun works- 
tations we have used CPU % idle, average length of the run queue, and the amount of free 
memory. Figure 6 illustrates the results. Free memory was consistently the worst performer. 
CPU % idle and run queue length are almost the same. This makes sense because CPU % idle is 
computed from the average run queue length over an interval. 

(transfer limit = 6, max objects = 1) 





23 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Number of Pieces 


Figure 6. Network of Sun Workstations: Different threshold parameters. 





3.2. Choice of Transfer Limit 
The transfer limit is used to prevent processor thrashing and to make our scheduling 
mechanism stable. The value of this parameter directly affects the transfer cost. A large value for 
the transfer limit increases the transfer cost. However, a large value helps FALCON in finding the 
best place to schedule a task. 
(strategy = B-M-R, max objects = 1) 
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Figure 7. 8-node Hypercube: Choice of transfer limit. 
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Figure 7 shows how the transfer limit affects application performance. The largest possible 
value for the transfer limit is one less than the number of nodes. It can be seen from the figure 
that increasing the limit beyond six only marginally improves performance. In general there is a 
relationship between the optimum limit, the number of busy processors, and the number of pro- 
cessors. This makes sense. For example, assume that b% of processors are busy (above thres- 
hold). Then the probability of finding an idle processor with p probes is: 


P(finding an idle processor) = 1-(probability of choosing a busy processor on each of p probes) 


P(finding an idle processor) = 1-0. 


Thus, for low loads (small b) and small p, or for high loads and large p, the probability of finding 
an idle node is high. 


3.3. Choice of Location Strategy 


Figure 8 shows the result of varying the location policy. At low transfer limits, round-robin 
is best. The superiority of round-robin is an artifact of the application; in this example a single 
node generates all instantiation requests, hence round-robin evenly distributes them. Other appli- 
cations that dynamically generate many new objects at run-time do better with best-most- 
recently, particularly under heavy load. Best-most-recently does better under heavy load (e.g., in 
Figure 8 when the number of pieces is greater than 8) because it keeps track of the best load it has 
seen and sends the task there in the end. 


The best-most-recently algorithm can be used to simulate the behavior of other location 
strategies. By setting a small threshold value, the tasks will be forced to go from node to node 
until the transfer limit is reached. The transfer limit can be considered a probe limit in this case 
because the limit indicates the number of nodes that are consulted for state information. The 
Shortest Queue Length policy can be simulated by setting the maximum number of Mentat 
objects to 0. This forces the local i_m schedulers to reject the task until the transfer limit is 
reached. At this point the node with the shortest queue length is known and the task is sent to it. 


4. Summary and Future Work 


This paper has described FALCON, the scheduler for the Mentat parallel processing system. 
FALCON is a distributed, load sharing, adaptive, sender initiated, static assignment, stable 
scheduler designed for message passing MIMD architectures. FALCON is currently imple- 
mented on both a network of Sun workstations and on the Intel iPSC/2. FALCON is parameter- 
izable and modular. We have experimented with different policy and parameter combinations and 
found that the transfer limit is the most important parameter for achieving a balanced load under 
moderate to heavy loads. This implies that collecting more information is appropriate under 
moderate to heavy loads. We have also found that using the amount of free memory available as 
a transfer policy parameter leads to very poor performance. 


Currently we are modifying Mentat and FALCON to work in a heterogeneous operating 
system environment. FALCON will manage a distributed computing system consisting of a net- 
work of Sun workstations of various strengths under SunOS, Next workstations under Mach 
[Acce86], and a BBN Butterfly under Mach-1000 [BBN88]. When complete Mentat users will be 
presented with the illusion of a single very powerful machine with over sixty five processors. 
FALCON will be responsible for managing the computation resources, and scheduling object 
computations throughout the system. 


For more information on Mentat, or a copy of Mentat, write the author at 
grimshaw@Virginia.edu, or call (804)-982-2204. Mentat is available for the systems described 
above. In addition, Mentat can be easily ported to most other Unix systems that support UDP 
datagrams. A C++ compiler is necessary to port Mentat or to develop Mentat applications. 
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Figure 8. 8-node Hypercube: Location algorithms varying transfer limit. 
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Abstract 


Sylvan is a multiprocessor system that provides lightweight tasks with full address 
space protection. The primary design goal of the system is to make tasks viable 
as a scalable unit of concurrent abstraction. Lightweight tasks are supported by 
a tasking coprocessor that provides fast context switching and low-latency inter-task 
communication and synchronization. With fast context switching and communications 
available, programs can be designed using many concurrent tasks, allowing programs 
to be distributed across multiple processors, yet still run efficiently on a small number 
of processors. This paper describes the architecture of the Sylvan system and details 
performance measurements made on the existing single-node four-processor system. 
Based on these performance measurements, we discuss the value of the architectural 
features of the Sylvan system, and describe some additional architectural features 
which would further enhance performance. These architectural features are evaluated 
quantitatively where possible. 


1 Introduction 


A network of workstations contains considerable parallel processing power that is not 
presently being exploited. To address this, several distributed operating systems have 
been developed that provide an environment suitable to developing parallel distributed 
applications composed of communicating tasks [10, 17, 21]. Performance, particularly the 
latency of inter-task communications, is essential to efficent exploitation of the processing 
resources. These systems provide excellent remote communications latency, and may even 
be approaching the theoretical limits of their networks. Local communications perfor- 
mance, however, is correctly perceved by developers to be too slow relative to that which 
is possible in a shared memory environment, and so are dropped in favour of a shared 
memory model when parallel applications are being developed. Unfortunately, shared 
memory does not easily or efficently scale up to be implemented across multiple machines 
on a network. 
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To resolve the conflict between scalability and local performance, Sylvan provides 
hardware support for local inter-task communications, reducing the cost of a request to 
a server to approximately the cost of a subroutine call. With fast context switching and 
communications available, programs can be designed using many concurrent tasks so they 
can be distributed across multiple processors, yet still run efficiently on a small number 
of processors. 


Sylvan is a multiprocessor system that provides hardware support for “tasking” op- 
erations, such as communications and scheduling, in order to provide tasks that are 
both “lightweight” and exist in separate address spaces. Tasks are considered to be 
“lightweight” if an inter-task communication cycle occurs with latency close to that of 
a procedure call. Lightweight tasking is realized by supplying a simple core of hard- 
ware services which extend standard CPU facilities to encompass task scheduling, context 
switching, communication, and synchronization. Operating-system services use this hard- 
ware core as the basis for their implementation. 


A Sylvan task has its own context and thread of execution. When a task is created, it 
is assigned a unique Task IDentifier (TID) and a protected virtual address space. Tasks 
communicate among themselves by way of synchronous message passing|9]. Groups of 
tasks are used to provide operating system services using a technique known as multiprocess 
structuring. 


Sylvan tasks are intended to be used as a unit of abstraction, hence the emphasis 
on low-latency tasking operations. Tasks are a concurrent abstraction; there are no con- 
currency issues within a task, all synchronization is done using the tasking primitives 
provided. Tasks are a scalable abstraction, because the semantics of the tasking primi- 
tives are independent of the proximity of the tasks. No special capabilities are granted to 
physically nearby tasks; all such optimizations are embodied within the tasking kernel. 


The concepts of synchronous message passing and multiprocess structuring were first 
developed in the Thoth operating system [9], and have proven their value in numerous 
projects and systems (2, 10, 15, 17, 21, 30, 33]. These projects demonstrate that operating 
systems may be developed in a natural fashion using a simple tasking kernel as a basis. 
Synchronous message passing and multiprocess structuring have also been proven to scale 
for use in multiprocessor and distributed systems [5, 8, 17, 21, 26]. The simplicity and 
utility of these concepts make them an appropriate basis for the tasking model provided 
by the Sylvan system. Synchronous message passing has the further advantage of mapping 
directly onto the model of synchronization and communication used in many concurrent 
programming languages, including Ada [31], Concurrent C [13], and concurrent C++ [4]. 
Refer to Gentleman [14] or Cheriton et al. [9] for a detailed description of synchronous 
message passing and multiprocess structuring. 


Sylvan uses a shared bus architecture, in which multiple microprocessors connect to 
the system bus. At the heart of the architecture is a tasking coprocessor referred to as the 
Taskmaster (or TM). The Taskmaster implements a simple kernel which performs task 
scheduling and message queuing, and directs all context switching and task interactions. 


This hardware-based approach is similar to that taken by Roos [27], however Roos does 
not share our aim of supporting general purpose computing. Roos focussed specifically on 
the support of Ada tasking on a single processor, where address space protection is not 
needed. Ramachandran et al. [23] share our aim of supporting general-purpose computing, 
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but they did not address the problems associated with providing address space protection 
and virtual memory; additionally, they failed to achieve comparable levels of performance. 


The task model provided by the Sylvan system is described in the next section. Sec- 
tion 3 describes the Sylvan architecture and section 4 provides performance measurements. 
Section 5 discusses and quantifies the benefits of existing and proposed architectural fea- 
tures that enhance tasking performance. Section 6 compares the performance of Sylvan 
to similar systems, and section 7 presents our conclusions. 


2 The Sylvan Task Model 


A Sylvan task consists of a single thread of execution in a separate protected address 
space. The unique TID associated with each task allows the rapid direction of a message 
to a task. The separate protected address space provides inter-task protection, while the 
following communications primitives provide fast, safe inter-task communications. 


There are three communication primitives which are fundamental to the system: 


Send specifies a bounded length message to be transmitted to a specified 
receiving task. The sending task is blocked waiting for a reply message 
from the receiving task. 


Receive is issued by a task wishing to accept a message. If a message has 
already been sent to this task, the message and the sender’s identity 
are returned to the receiver. If no message has been transmitted, the 
receiver is blocked until a message is sent. 


Reply is issued by the receiving task after a successful Receive. Reply 
transmits a reply message back to the sender and unblocks it. The 
replying task then continues its execution. 


The Send primitive requires the sending task to specify a send queue number identi- 
fying one of 16 queues associated with the receiving task. A send queue effectively allows 
a type, or name, to be associated with an incoming message. A mask may be specified 
with the Receive primitive which allows a task to receive messages from a subset of the 
queues. This facility, called message screening, allows a task to avoid receiving messages 
which are of a type which it is temporarily unable to handle. Incoming messages are 
queued in FIFO order at the specified send queue. 


These primitives are similar to those that effect rendezvous in Ada. Send, Receive, 
and Reply correspond to Ada’s entry call, accept, and end accept respectively. A send 
queue roughly corresponds to an entry of an Ada task. Unlike Ada, these primitives do 
not suffer from an inability to cope with local delay [18], because replies may be issued in 
arbitrary order. 


A subset of a processor’s general purpose registers is used for exchanging data with 
other tasks. A message to be transferred to another task is loaded into these registers 
and a request is issued to the Taskmaster. These same message registers are used when 
receiving incoming messages. Presently eight general purpose registers form this message 
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register set, making the maximum message length 32 bytes. Experience with synchronous 
message passing has shown this to be sufficient for most interactions [3, 10]. 


For communicating larger blocks of data, sylvan provides the Copy_To and Copy_From 
primitives. When a task A has sent a message to anoher task, B, and B has received the 
message but not replied, then B may copy data either to or from A’s address space. This 
facility is not provided by the Taskmaster, but by the memory management subsystem, 
which is itself a group of tasks. 


Interrupt handling is easily integrated into this communication and synchronization 
model by mapping interrupts into messages. The Install_Handler primitive allows a task 
to specify a function which is to be called whenever a particular interrupt occurs. When 
called, the function has access to device registers but cannot access the task’s address 
space. The function is responsible for removing the source of the interrupt and may 
return up to four bytes of data. This data is then translated into a message and sent to 
the task which installed the function. 


The Sylvan task model does not include asynchronous message passing, task migration 
or shared memory. Asynchronous message passing and task migration are features that 
frequently lead to slower performance of the tasking primitives[8, 28], and thus threaten 
the use of tasks as a unit of abstraction. Shared memory among tasks is very fast when 
the tasks are co-resident, but very slow, or totally unavailable, when they are not. As 
such, programs that depend on shared memory become non-scalable, threatening the use 
of tasks as a scalable abstraction. 


3 The Sylvan Architecture 


3.1 Hardware Description 


As illustrated in Figure 1, a Sylvan node contains one tasking coprocessor (the Taskmas- 
ter), and several processor complexes. In the existing implementation there are four pro- 
cessor complexes, each of which consists of a MC68030-based Motorola VM04 VERSABus 
module and a 4 MB VM13 memory module. The processors communicate with the 
Taskmaster through the MC68030 coprocessor interface, and invoke Sylvan primitives by 
executing coprocessor instructions that refer to the Taskmaster. The resulting VERSABus 
accesses are serialized by the bus arbiter. The VERSABus is only used for coprocessor 
invocations and message transfers between the processors. The more frequent instruction 
fetches and data accesses for each processor take place on a private bus (the RAMBus) 
that exists between each VM04 and its local VM13 memory. This assures a processor of 
fast access to its local memory. The VM13 memory is dual ported so that data may be 
transferred over the VERSABus when explicitly requested. 


The Taskmaster is a bipolar processor based on the AMD 29116 register ALU and the 
AMD 2910 microsequencer, and was designed as a microcode engine to run the Sylvan 
kernel exclusively. The execution unit has a load/store architecture: There are 32 16-bit 
general purpose registers, and all operations except load and store take only registers as 
operands. Since it is not intended as a general purpose CPU, the Taskmaster has no 
interrupt or exception handling hardware. 
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Figure 1: A Sylvan Node 


The Taskmaster contains 16 KB of fast static RAM used for internal data structures. 
Analysis of the Taskmaster microcode [11] shows that two-thirds of the references to local 
RAM are to fields within a task descriptor. A task descriptor is a contiguous 16-word 
structure aligned to a 16-word boundary, and is used to contain data related to a single 
task. To allow fast access to fixed fields within a task descriptor, the Taskmaster has a 
register displacement addressing mode with 4-bit displacement. Since task descriptors are 
aligned, no addition is used to compute the effective address. Register displacement mode 
and a register indirect addressing mode are the only addressing modes supported by the 
Taskmaster. 


3.2 Kernel Data Structures and 
Algorithms 


The data structures necessary to perform task scheduling and inter-task communications 
are stored in task descriptors in the Taskmaster’s local RAM. The data structures for 
context switching and message buffering (one message per task) are stored in shadow 
task descriptors [32] located in the memory of the processor complex where the task 
resides. Partitioning the data structures in this way lowers the cost of the message passing 
operations. Placing the scheduling information close to the scheduler, and the task context 
information close to the applications processor, means that hardware units have access to 
the appropriate data without bus contention. 


The processing of a Sylvan primitive involves the following four phases: 


1. Read the parameters from the processor registers. 


2. Compute state transitions. 
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3. Return results to the processor registers. 


4. Invoke a software context handler on the processor. 


A set of these context handlers reside on each processor complex. During the fourth 
phase, the Taskmaster points the invoked context handler at one or two shadow task de- 
scriptors. These shadow task descriptors each contain a message buffer for their respective 
tasks, and a pointer to the address translation table for the virtual address space of the 
task. The handlers do not contain any conditional branches; all decisions are made ahead 
of time by the Taskmaster when it selects the appropriate handler. The handlers are small, 
stateless assembly language routines, and have no context to be loaded or saved. Conse- 
quently, the handlers are much faster than corresponding entries into a monolithic kernel 
(which requires a switch on both entry and exit), and are amenable to implementation in 
hardware. 


The context handlers take the place of hardware support for fast context switching 
on the processors themselves. Such support could take the form of multiple context sets 
within the processor: multiple banks of registers, and TID-tagging on the cache and TLB 
entries. We will discuss these ideas further in section 5. 


To achieve the smallest possible context switching time with the hardware available, 
we provide a large number of these handlers. The selection of a context handler specifies 
one save operation, one action, and one load operation, as follows: 


e A Save operation specifies the location where the message registers are to be written; 


one of: 
None no saving necessary 
Mine save message in this task’s shadow task descriptor 
Other save message in some other task’s shadow task descriptor 


e An Action specifies the type of action to perform; one of: 


Switch the current task has blocked, context switch to another task 


Continue continue executing the current task 


e A Load operation designates the location from which to load the message registers; 


one of: 
None no loading necessary 
Mine load message from this task’s shadow task descriptor 
Other load message from some other task’s shadow task descriptor 


In addition to the general context handlers described above, there are special context 
handlers that exploit scheduling opportunities: 


Idle there are no other ready tasks; idle the processor 


Wake if same task then resumes, no context switch required 
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Switch Direct pass message directly in registers instead of through shadow 
task descriptors 


The Idle and Wake handler are applicable only in lightly loaded configurations; the 
Switch Direct handler is frequently applicable. 


4 Performance 


4.1 Inter-task Communication 
Performance 


In the algorithms that we have developed, the time overhead of inter-task communication 
is always bounded above by a constant [5]. The observed time, however, can actually 
vary by as much as a factor of three, depending on circumstances such as whether the 
communicating tasks are on the same or different processors, and whether other tasks are 
ready to run. Here we examine a number of canonical situations that may arise in the 
execution of a Sylvan program, and detail the time overhead of the tasking operations 
used. 


Measurements accurate to one tenth of a second were made by tracing the bus transac- 
tions between the processors and the Taskmaster on the VERSAbus using a logic probe. 
Thus the precise time of initiation and completion of all Taskmaster interactions, and 
trans-processor message movements, can be measured. Behavior of context handlers in- 
ternal to a single processor are not visible; their times are inferred from the latency to the 
next Taskmaster request. 


To place the following tasking measurements in context, we examined the cost of a 
subroutine call and return. The subroutine had a 32-byte parameter, and returned a 
32-byte result. The latency of the subroutine call and return was 18.1 pseconds. 


We first examine a test that has two communicating tasks on a single processor with 
no other ready tasks. Table 1 presents a time analysis for this benchmark, and Figure 2 
provides a pseudo-code listing of the test. Each entry in Table 1 gives the time taken 
by the specified primitive or context handler. Taskmaster primitive entries have been 
further broken down into times for reading input parameters, computing state changes, 
and writing out results to the processor. 


Task A sends a message to task B, which invokes the first context handler to save the 
message from registers into A’s shadow task descriptor. Task B then executes a Receive 
primitive, which accepts the message from a queue, and uses a context handler to read 
the message from A’s shadow task descriptor into registers. Task B then replies to task 
A, invoking the Switch Direct special context handler. This handler switches directly 
to task A, leaving the message entirely in registers. Since the last context handler does no 
work other than to change context from one task to another, we can regard its run time 
of 32.1 pseconds as the time cost of a context switch. Similarly, we can use the difference 
in run time between the first and third handlers to derive the cost of saving a message to 
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Table 1: Communicating Tasks on the Same Processor 


registers as 13.9 wseconds. Most importantly, we notice that 64.2 useconds or 47% of the 
total time is spent changing contexts. 


We next examine two communicating tasks on different processors. This test is iden- 
tical to the first test, except that Task A and Task B execute on different processors. 
Table 2 presents the timing breakdown of this test. With two active processors, some 
operations take place concurrently. The figures under Critical Path are the contribution 
of each operation to the total latency overhead, while the figures under Unit Cost rep- 
resent the latency of the operation on that processor. The Concurrent Operation entry 
represents the difference between the critical path time, and the sum of the unit costs 
(latencies) of the operations. 


In this test, there is only one task on each processor, so when a task blocks the 
Taskmaster does not cause a context switch, but instead puts the processor into an idle 
state (using the Idle handler). When the task becomes ready again, the scheduler notices 
that it is the same task that was running previously, and so again avoids the cost of 
context switching (using the Wake handler). Because the handlers involved in this test 
never cause context switches, both their unit latency and critical path times are very 
low, making this the fastest test possible. Breaking down the latency of this test into 
categories, we find that 43.4 seconds or 44% was spent by the Taskmaster scheduling 
tasks, while 54.5 wseconds or 56% was spent in handlers that do little more than transfer 
messages. 


The third test is identical to the second, except that a lower-priority background 
task running an infinite loop is present on each processor. This illustrates the message 
passing cycle time in a heavily loaded setting (each processor is CPU-bound). Every time 
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Task A: 
ttid <- Get_TID(Task B) 
loop forever 
Send(ttid, message) 
endloop 
endtask A 


Task B: 
loop forever 
ttid <- Receive(message_buffer) 
Reply(ttid, reply_message) 
endloop 
endtask B 


Figure 2: A Pair of Communicating Tasks 


one task sends or replies to the other, the Taskmaster detects that a task with higher 
priority than the task currently running has become ready, and interrupts that processor. 
This interrupt causes the processor to execute a Reschedule primitive. The Taskmaster 
gives a destination context to the processor during a Reschedule, and a context switch is 
performed. 


Table 3 illustrates the timing breakdown of this test. Again, with two active proces- 
sors, many operations take place concurrently, so their full cost is not reflected in the 
Critical Path column. The latency of the cycle time has risen because of the need to 
interrupt and reschedule a processor on each Send and Reply. The cost of the context 
handlers has increased; 131.6 seconds (50%) of the critical path is spent interrupting and 
rescheduling processors. This cost is an obvious byproduct of pre-emptive scheduling and 
involuntary context switching; however, during part of this time, the other processor is 
running the background task, achieving useful work. Under more realistic circumstances, 
the communicating tasks would do some local computation, giving the background task 
more time to compute before being interrupted, presumably furthering some other task, 
and preserving the overall throughput of the system. 


4.2 Interrupt Response 


The test shown in Figure 3 was used to measure the latency of translating interrupts into 
messages. This test is of particular significance, because it is this mechanism that can 
be used to respond to outside events such as user key strokes, or the arrival of a disk 
block. Interrupt processing in traditional systems is typically highly restricted, slow, or 
both. The Sylvan interrupt handling mechanism is both fast and fully integrated into our 
tasking model. 


This test measures the amount of time between an interrupt event and the start of 
execution of the appropriate task. Delivery of the interrupt notification message unblocks 
and schedules this task. During the test, a background task is executing. Table 4 illus- 
trates the chronological components of this test. Interrupt handling breaks down into 43.7 
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Table 2: Communicating Tasks on Different Processors 


useconds (39%) for actual interrupt processing, 32.5 seconds (29%) to reschedule the 
processor, and 36.1 seconds (32%) to context switch to the receiver task. 


With a total interrupt translation time of 112.3 wseconds, a single processor can handle 
over 4000 interrupts per second, with more than 50% of CPU time still available for real 
work. This interrupt rate is sufficient to support 4 serial lines running at 9600 baud, or 
disk blocks arriving at 4000 blocks per second continuously. 


5 Feature Analysis 
Using a coprocessor to execute the tasking kernel provides two first order benefits: 


e State save and restore on every entry and exit of the operating system is no longer 
needed. 


e The kernel is the only program running on the Taskmaster so all data structures are 
ready in registers and local static RAM. 
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Task A: 
/* Install interrupt handling 
function. */ 
Install_Handler(vector, handler) 


/* Receive interrupt messages. */ 
loop forever 
itid <- Receive(message_buffer) 
endloop 
endtask 


/* Interrupt handling function. */ 
handler: 

return(data) 
endfunction 


/* Background task 
(runs at low priority). */ 
Task B: 
loop forever 
endtask 


Figure 3: Interrupt Response Test 
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Table 3: Communicating Tasks on Different Processors with a Background Task 


These benefits may be measured by comparing a tasking kernel that does not use a 
coprocessor to a kernel that does. Vadura [32] provides a description of a software only 
implementation of a kernel that does not provide separate address spaces, but is otherwise 
similar to the Sylvan kernel. In Burkowski et al. [5], a description is given of a prototype 
implementation of a Taskmaster-assisted Sylvan kernel that does not provide separate 
address spaces. Both were executed on Motorola VM04 processors. 


The software only kernel of Vadura achieved a message passing cycle time of 232 
pseconds; the Taskmaster-assisted kernel of Burkowski et al. achieved a message passing 
cycle of 65 pseconds. Not all of the improved performance, however, can be attributed 
simply to using a coprocessor, many other factors contribute. In the following sections, 
we detail these factors. We discuss the benefits of the architectural features included in 
the Sylvan system, and estimate the benefits of future features that may further enhance 
tasking performance. 
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Table 4: Interrupt Response Timing 


5.1 Taskmaster-specific Features 


The Taskmaster’s instruction set architecture contains many standard features that con- 
tribute to its performance. These were detailed in section 3.1. Performance can be further 
enhanced by exploiting some simplifying assumptions that can be made. 


Much of the difficulty in supporting long pipelines stems from the need for precise 
exceptions, low-latency interrupt response, and from instructions of different lengths([22, 
Chapter 6]. Since the Taskmaster is not a general purpose processor, we can exploit the 
following properties: 


e The Taskmaster does not have to support precise exceptions because it never suffers 
any exceptions. 


e The Taskmaster simply responds to requests in FIFO order, it need never be inter- 
rupted. 


e No floating point is needed for the kernel; all instructions can be of uniform length. 


Thus issuing pipelined and superscalar instructions is greatly simplified, and can be 
used to a much greater extent without checkpointing. The current Taskmaster implemen- 
tation is not pipelined, but does have nearly uniform instruction lengths, and supports 
a limited form of superscalar instruction issue; the ALU and instruction sequencer can 
operate in parallel. The Taskmaster achieves a static clocks-per-instruction ratio of 0.916. 


5.2 Context Handlers 


It is difficult to measure the general improvements due to the use of the context handlers 
since there is no concrete piece of software with which to compare. Our context handlers 
are between 5 and 17 instructions long, and average 13 instructions, which is much shorter 
than the context switching path in conventional operating systems, and is as close as 
possible to the direct hardware support that we would like. 
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Table 5: Compute Time Candidates for Concurrent Context Saving 


However, we can measure the benefits due to special handlers exploiting scheduling 
opportunities. The major difference between test 2 and test 3 is that the Taskmaster is 
prevented from using the Idle and Wake handlers described in section 3. Considering 
test 2 as an optimization of test 3, we see that the Idle/Wake handlers reduce the message 
cycle latency from 260.9 pseconds to 97.9 seconds, an improvement of 166%. A similar 
comparison between test 1 and one in which the Switch Direct handler is defeated shows 
a performance improvement of 26%. Thus a decrease in context manipulation can result 
in a large improvement in overall performance. 


5.3. Coprocessor Interface 


While a significant degree of parallelism is observed in the tests that involve more than 
one processor (tests 2 and 3), no parallelism at all exists in the single processor tests. This 
is because the Motorola coprocessor interface does not provide a low-cost asynchronous 
invocation mechanism of the form: 


1. Make request. 
2. Do work (save context). 


3. Await result (new context to switch to). 


Using such a coprocessor interface, context saving could proceed in parallel with 
scheduling computations in the Taskmaster, hiding the cost of scheduling behind the 
cost of state saving in operations that lead to context switches. Table 5 illustrates the 
cost of Taskmaster scheduling computation (Taskmaster Compute Time), showing that 
the cost of scheduling in the Taskmaster is 13% of the total message cycle time. Reducing 
this cost to 0 by performing it in parallel would produce an improvement of 15%. 


5.4 Dedicated Taskmaster 


Much of the time in conversation with the Taskmaster is spent passing parameters back 
and forth between the Taskmaster and the processor. This might suggest that the 
Taskmaster is too far away, and should be closer to the processors; dedicated to a single 
processor. Dedicating a Taskmaster to a single processor has two positive effects and two 
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Table 6: I/O Cost Fraction of Taskmaster Time 


negative effects. The positive effects are: (1) contention for the Taskmaster and the shared 
bus is eliminated, and (2) the cost of Taskmaster I/O is reduced. The negative effects are: 
(1) the single-node, multiple CPU case, which Sylvan makes very fast, disappears, and (2) 
Taskmaster utilization is reduced. 


Table 6 illustrates the cost of parameter passing between the Taskmaster and the 
processor in single processor tests. For these tests, the cost of Taskmaster I/O averages 
13%, and eliminating this cost would produce an improvement of 15%. 


5.5 Multithreaded Processors 


The purpose of the context handlers is to assist the Taskmaster in context switching 
the processors as quickly as possible. A better solution would be to provide hardware 
support for fast context switching in the processor itself, such as that prototyped in the 
Denelcor HEP([29]. Some current RISC processors, such as the AMD 29000[16] and the 
Sun SPARC(12], provide support for multiple contexts in the form of multiple register 
banks, and TID-tagging of cache and TLB entries. The APRIL project at MIT{[1] is 
investigating the use of multiple register banks in just this way using a modified SPARC 
processor. 


An innovative possibility for multi-threaded processors attached to a Taskmaster is 
for the Taskmaster to provide a nezt context TID to the processor ahead of time. When 
a blocking primitive is executed, the processor can switch to the next task immediately, 
without waiting for the Taskmaster to decide who should go next, effectively pipelining 
the entire scheduling computation. This restricts the system to scheduling algorithms 
that are unaffected by the current primitive, i.e. a single level of priority, with a circular 
queue of ready tasks. For cases where a higher level of priority is essential, the Taskmaster 
could resort to the interrupt/Reschedule technique used when a higher priority task has 
become ready on a processor that has not issued a primitive. 


6 Relative Performance 


In this section, we briefly compare the performance of Sylvan to similar systems. Sylvan is 
most similar to the V system[8, 10], since both were derived from Cheriton’s Thoth. Like 
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Sylvan, V provides a tasking model in which tasks are given a separate address space, and 
communicate by synchronous message passing. In [8], Cheriton reports a local message 
passing cycle time of 480 pseconds for a 32-byte message, in contrast to Sylvan’s 136 
second message cycle time for the same message size. 


The Amoeba system[21] is a minimal tasking kernel similar to V System, but also has 
capability and object oriented software layered in and on top of the tasking facility. The 
local remote procedure call time (semantically identical to a message passing cycle) is 800 
seconds, again in contrast to Sylvan’s time of 136 pseconds. 


In (24, 25], Ramachandran et al. describe a proposal and simulations for a system very 
similar to that originally proposed for Sylvan in 1985[6, 7]. Development is presumed to 
be concurrent, since no reference is made to the earlier Sylvan proposal. Ramachandran 
presents two significant systems (labeled II and III) running on Motorola VERSAmodule 
Monoboard Microcomputers({20] (an 8 MHz MC68000 version of the VM04). System II is 
essentially similar to Sylvan in its hardware makeup, and system III describes a (simulated) 
system with a custom bus enhanced to support queue manipulations. System II is reported 
to have an SRR latency of 5598 pseconds, and system III a latency of 3912 pseconds. 


While the 68000 processors used are approximately three times slower than Sylvan’s 
68030 processors, the performance figures are 30 times slower than the Sylvan times. Fur- 
thermore, the performance of these systems is five times poorer than that of the V system 
reported in[{10] on comparable 68000 processors, without hardware assistance. Rather 
than enhancing tasking performance, Ramachandran’s hardware support seems to have 
slowed down tasking operations. On examining the internal structure of Ramachandran’s 
system, we discover that some of this cost is due to his decision to place all data for task 
descriptors in a memory that is shared between the processor and his tasking coprocessor. 
Thus the critically important scheduling and context switching information is far away 
from both the processor and the scheduler, slowing down all tasking operations by 17%. 


Recently, two new efforts have been undertaken to further reduce the cost of inter-task 
communications through software-only systems. In [19], Massalin and Pu describe the 
Synthesis Kernel, which dynamically generates small fragments of code to perform specific 
tasking operations, similar to Sylvan’s context handlers. The performance achieved by 
Synthesis is excellent (under 20 pseconds for a context switch), but has not incorporated 
multiple processors or virtual memory, which add to complexity and degrade latency. 
Massalin and Pu also do not discuss the semantics of inter-task communications facilities, 
so a direct comparison to the message passing cycle cannot be made. 


In [3], Bershad et al describe a mechanism called “Lightweight Remote Procedure 
Call.” LRPC is said to be a combination of the “heavy-weight” semantics of remote 
procedure call (message passing) between separate threads, and the lighter- weight seman- 
tics of capability-protected simple procedure call. The essential aspect of normal RPC 
that has been removed for performance reasons is the existance of a separate thread for 
servers. This simplification has lead to performance gains: the null LRPC call costs 127- 
157 pseconds (depending on optimizations). However, the LRPC semantics sacrifice the 
existance of the server’s thread, essentially rendering a LRPC server as a monitor. 
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7 Conclusion 


The Sylvan system provides tasks that are viable as a unit of abstraction by enhancing 
the latency of tasking operations above what is normally possible. Using such tasks as 
units of abstraction allows modular systems to be constructed that are both responsive to 
external input (interrupts), and are scalable. Responsiveness is preserved by integrating 
the interrupt mechanism into the low latency tasking operations. Scalability is preserved 
by providing semantics in tasking primitives that are independent of proximity. 
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Abstract 


Encore has developed several Unix based multiprocessing operating systems since 1984. We 
have accumulated considerable experience implementing and debugging parallelized operating 
systems. Kernel debugging in general is sometimes considered a mysterious process. Debugging 
multiprocessor kernels seems even more arcane. In this paper, we shed some light on multipro- 
cessor debugging. We focus on general debugging tools and techniques with special attention on 
locking problems. We give some examples drawn from our most recent experiences with Encore 


Mach and OSF/1. 


1 Introduction 


Unix operating systems traditionally target uniprocessor hardware. All of the major time-sharing 
dialects inherited the original uniprocessor Unix assumption of no kernel-mode preemption. Conse- 
quently, synchronization between competing activities in a Unix kernel usually focuses on preventing 
races between interrupt-level code and process-context code that share data structures. The Unix 
kernel enforces this synchronization by disabling interrupts at one of several possible levels to elim- 
inate conflicting interrupt-level activities. Unfortunately, the interrupt-level synchronization model 
does not generalize well to symmetric shared-memory multiprocessor (SMP) architectures. 


Typical SMP hardware has separate interrupt inputs for each processor. Most SMP implementa- 
tions have no way in hardware to mask all processors’ interrupt levels simultaneously. In fact, such 
an ability would be undesirable because it would prevent the machine from processing interrupts 
at a rate significantly faster than that of a uniprocessor. A few machines restrict most I/O to a 
single processor but even in these cases all processors can take some interrupts, if only an inter- 
processor interrupt or a time-slice-end. Thus, blocking an interrupt level on a single processor in 
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such a machine does not ensure that some other processor will not be interrupted at the same level. 
Therefore, interrupt exclusion alone does not guarantee correct synchronization in a general-purpose 
multiprocessor operating system. 


To preserve the traditional Unix kernel synchronization model, the operating system can bind 
the execution of all kernel code to a single processor, effectively forcing what might otherwise be 
symmetric multiprocessor hardware into a master/slave configuration. User-level programs can 
be allowed to run on any available processor; user-level programs have always themselves been 
preemptible, so presumably they have already been coded to anticipate and prevent races with 
other user-level programs. This technique permits the operating system to continue using interrupt 
masking as its synchronization model while distributing user-level computation across all available 
processors. Unsurprisingly, running the kernel in a master/slave paradigm degrades the system’s 
performance. Only one of possibly many processors can be applied towards kernel-mode processing 
but Unix can spend considerable time in the kernel. Ironically, if the operating system also schedules 
user processes on the designated “master” processor, kernel requests generated from other processors 
might be forced to wait until the program using the master relinquishes its quantum. 


A more sophisticated approach to multiprocessor synchronization uses semaphores or locks to 
synchronize simultaneous contention for kernel resources or data structures. The use of locks in 
operating systems has long historical precedent[5]. Indeed, even Unix uses locks(11] on occasion 
to control access to data structures when a process might sleep before completing its activities. 
In contrast, a lock-based kernel associates a lock with every data structure that could be used by 
more than one processor simultaneously. By convention, the kernel acquires the appropriate lock 
each time it examines or modifies a shared data structure. Depending on the data structure and 
the algorithms manipulating it, the lock might be a binary semaphore (also known as a “mutual 
exclusion” lock), a multiple-reader/single-writer lock, or some other synchronization primitive. If 
the lock isn’t immediately available, the kernel forces the process requesting the lock to busy-wait or 
to sleep until the lock becomes available. Thus, locks synchronize the effects of competing processors 
on shared data structures. 


Of course, a lock-based kernel must still use interrupt masking on occasion to avoid corrupting 
data structures shared between process-context and interrupt-context. Interrupt-level activities in a 
multiprocessor kernel can be synchronized in one of two ways. First, interrupt-level activity can be 
reduced in scope greatly by enqueuing appropriate information about the interrupt to a kernel-mode 
process dedicated to handling interrupts. In this way, most interrupt-level synchronization problems 
in the operating system become problems of coordinating competing processes, solvable by applying 
locking techniques. 


Alternately, on a multiprocessor, locks can be associated with interrupt levels, permitting in- 
terrupt activity to synchronize directly with process-context activity. The locks used must not be 
“blocking” , or sleepable locks, for the obvious reason that in interrupt-context the kernel has no pro- 
cess to suspend. By sharing locks and data structures between interrupt-level and process-context, 
the latency and extra context switch of using dedicated interrupt-handling threads can be eliminated. 
On the other hand, the implementation might become significantly more complex. Process-context 
code might become slower because every use of a lock shared with interrupt-level code must be 
guarded by appropriate interrupt masking. All lock-based kernels make tradeoffs between using 
dedicated threads and using direct, interrupt-masked locks to synchronize interrupt-level activity. 


The application of lock-based synchronization techniques to Unix kernels remains uncommon. A 
few vendors have been supporting proprietary versions of lock-based versions of Unix for a number 
of years[6, 13, 9], some based on a semaphored version of Unix released by AT&T in 1984[1]. The 
Open Software Foundation has just released a version of Unix that uses locks for its fundamental 
synchronization primitives. OSF/1 is based on Mach, an operating system written from scratch at 
Carnegie-Mellon University for distributed and multiprocessor systems, with further parallelization 
enhancements by Encore. However, traditional commercial offerings such as System V Release 4, 
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SunOS and Xenix continue to employ interrupt exclusion as the primary kernel synchronization 
technique. (System V and SunOS are being rewritten to use locks; an upcoming System V release 
incorporates some fine-grained locking with minimal algorithmic modifications[8].) Experiences with 
debugging multiprocessor Unix kernels therefore are not widespread and this lack of experience 
fosters the perception that debugging multiprocessor operating systems is a mysterious art. 


In truth, multiprocessor operating systems can be more frustrating to debug than uniproces- 
sor operating systems simply because the activities many processors must be tracked. However, 
many techniques from traditional uniprocessor kernel debugging remain useful; in some cases, those 
techniques must be generalized. In the past 7 years, Encore has developed or enhanced the multi- 
processing capabilities of four Unix-like operating systems: 


e Umax4.2/4.3, derived from Berkeley sources 

e UmaxV, based originally on System V Release 2 

e Encore Mach Release 1.0, based on Carnegie-Mellon University Mach Release 2.5 
e OSF/1, based on CMU Mach Release 2.5 and Encore Mach Release 1.0 


We have gained considerable experience with the debugging of lock-based Unix kernels. We will 
discuss some of the techniques we have developed for debugging these operating systems and our 
experiences using them in the context of Encore Mach and OSF/1[4, 10, 12]. However, the techniques 
and examples presented have equal applicability to both Encore Mach and OSF/land generally we 
will not distinguish between them. 


We assume the reader has a basic familiarity with the internals of the Unix operating system. 
Note, however, that Mach internals differ substantially from Unix internals. In particular, Mach 
offers tasks and threads instead of processes (a single task containing a single thread emulates a 
Unix process). We will employ the terms “process-context” and “thread-context” interchangeably. 


In Section 2 we briefly describe the synchronization primitives used in Mach and OSF/1 to give 
a concrete example for the rest of the paper. We detail the trade-offs of applying a lock hierarchy 
to prevent deadlocks in Section 3. We give an overview in Section 4 of the tools we use to debug 
our multiprocessor operating system kernels: an interactive source-level kernel debugger and a post- 
mortem crash dump analyzer. Section 5 relates techniques we use to debug locks and problems that 
arise from incorrect lock usage. One of the most useful techniques we use, assertions, is analyzed 
in Section 6. Problems with incorrectly setting processor priority levels cause as many, if not more, 
problems on a multiprocessor than on a uniprocessor; we discuss some of these problems in Section 7. 
We conclude with a brief summary. 


2 Synchronization 


The Mach kernel provides one fundamental synchronization primitive, the simple lock, which imple- 
ments an abstraction of hardware-assisted mutual exclusion. Typically, the simple_lock() function 
uses a non-blocking, atomic test-and-set instruction when attempting to acquire the lock. If the 
test-and-set fails, simplelock spins in a tight loop waiting for the lock to be released, at which time 
the function tries the test-and-set again. Because of the spinning action, these locks are also known 
generically as “spin locks”. Mach assumes that simple locks are an inexpensive synchronization 
mechanism: they are used directly in many sections of code to guard data structures. More complex 
synchronization mechanisms may be constructed on top of the simple lock primitive. 


Mach also provides a multiple-reader/single-writer lock abstraction, for brevity’s sake dubbed a 
read/write lock. The read/write lock permits multiple readers to hold the lock at the same time; 
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but the lock serializes writers both with respect to each other and with respect to the readers. The 
read/write lock finds frequent use in situations where multiple threads of control can share non- 
destructive access to a data structure but only one thread at a time can be permitted to modify the 
data structure. As implied above, Mach employs a simple lock to serialize access to the read/write 
lock data structures. 


Interestingly, the Mach read/write lock can assume both blocking and non-blocking modes. In 
the vast majority of cases, the kernel uses blocking read/write locks: failure to acquire a read/write 
lock causes the thread to be suspended until the lock becomes available. In the non-blocking mode, 
however, processors attempting to acquire the lock will loop repeatedly until the lock becomes 
available. Also, a non-blocking lock can be used by interrupt-level activities as well as within thread 
context. Use of non-blocking read/write locks is rare. In the rest of this paper, we will assume that 
“read/write lock” means “blocking read/write lock”. 


We must mention three additional features of the Mach lock package. First, rather than provide a 
separate interface for mutual exclusion (mutez) locks, the caller of the lock package uses a read/write 
lock but always acquires it for writing. By following this convention, only one thread at a time ever 
acquires the lock. 


Second, the Mach lock package supplies conditional locking interfaces for both simple locks and 
read/write locks. If the lock is available, the conditional lock routine acquires it. If the lock cannot 
be acquired immediately, without spinning or sleeping, the conditional lock routine returns an error 
code to the caller. The caller then assumes the burden of taking further action, such as releasing 
locks already held before attempting to unconditionally reacquire the desired lock. Avoiding deadlock 
frequently requires using conditional locking (see Section 3). 


Finally, a read/write lock may be marked recursive, when necessary. In this case, the thread 
owning the lock may reacquire it without first releasing it. Normally, of course, two successive lock 
attempts by the same thread on the same lock leads to deadlock on the second lock attempt. Lock 
recursion is a convenience more than a necessity, occasionally permitting the implementor to re-use 
code without having to re-design locking strategies or re-implement interfaces. 


Other synchronization primitives may be built on top of simple locks, but to date we have not 
observed a great need for others. At Encore, we have also built an event package (post, clear, test 
and wait on an event) and interlocked queues but in practice we employ these synchronizers rarely 
relative to vanilla simple locks and read/write locks. 


3 Lock Hierarchies 


3.1 A Hierarchy 


As the number of locks in the operating system increases, the possibility of deadlock increases 
exponentially. Some developers use a global lock hierarchy to organize their locks to guarantee that 
deadlock will never happen. 


An global lock hierarchy avoids deadlock by ordering all lock acquisitions according to a “lock 
level”. A lock may be acquired only if its level is greater than that of all locks currently held. 
Following this rule guarantees that deadlock will never result because locks are always acquired in 
the same order. Generally, the locks may be released in any order without affecting the deadlock- 
avoidance properties of the hierarchy. 


A lock hierarchy also has the useful feature that the hierarchy rules can be checked easily at run- 
time. Each type of lock (e.g., a socket lock) is assigned to one of the levels in the hierarchy. When 
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acquiring a lock it is only necessary to verify that its level exceeds that of all the locks currently 
held. Verification can be as simple as checking a bitmask representing the levels of the currently 
held locks. (Typically, this checking code is only compiled into the kernel when the kernel is built 
with some kind of debugging option.) In a typical lock hierarchy implementation we would keep two 
bitmasks, one for simple locks and one for read/write locks. Each process has its own read/write 
lock bitmask because read/write locks can be held across blocking operations that cause the process 
to move from one processor to another. The simple lock bitmask, on the other hand, has one copy 
per processor because simple locks may never be held across blocking operations. 


It is important to note that the problems uncovered by these checks are not necessarily actual 
run-time deadlocks but rather potential deadlocks. Of course, in some situations acquiring locks in 
reverse-level order may be entirely safe despite the hierarchy violation. If the hierarchy checking 
package complains about such a situation, the algorithm must be rewritten to conform with the 
hierarchy’s constraints or the checking package must somehow be told to stop complaining. It must 
also be understood that a run-time hierarchy checking package cannot detect hierarchy violations 
in unexercised code paths, so the use of a hierarchy does not obviate the need for thorough test 
coverage. 


At the risk of some false positives, a lock hierarchy checking package theoretically will catch 
many of the potential deadlocks, even ones that might otherwise be difficult to discover through 
stress testing. Thus, a lock hierarchy is advocated on the grounds that it produces structured 
locking that also can easily be checked at run-time for potential deadlocks. 


In fact, we used a lock hierarchy when we developed our first parallelized operating system, 
Umax4.2. Umax4.2 was designed with a lock hierarchy in mind, to guarantee correctness of the 
resulting implementation. Although in a strict hierarchical design all lock accesses conform to 
the hierarchy, the Umax4.2 designers also permitted the use of conditional locking to evade the 
hierarchy’s restrictions. However, use of conditional locking was rare because the designers applied 
the hierarchy rigorously. 


The lock checking features of the Umax4.2 hierarchy package revealed many simple deadlock 
cases early in the kernel development cycle. After the operating system began to experience regular 
internal use, however, further improvements in system reliability resulted not so much from hierarchy 
checking but from the application of a systematic quality assurance effort. 


Umax4.2 was largely rewritten from its origins in 4.2BSD. Primary motivations for the rewrite 
were the need to add multiprocessor support and the desire to better structure the kernel imple- 
mentation. Part of the reason to restructure the kernel stemmed from the fact that, as originally 
written by Berkeley, the algorithms and data structures did not lend themselves to the use of a 
hierarchy. The Berkeley code assumed a uniprocessor environment, in which most kernel state is 
available whenever needed and kernel resources can be used in nearly any order. Some cases exist 
wherein the 4.2BSD kernel obeys locking and ordering restrictions but these cases are the exception 
rather than the rule. Thus, in the effort to apply locks to the Umax4.2 kernel, much of the kernel 
was restructured or rewritten, in part to obey the lock hierarchy. 


However, no one anticipated the need to upgrade the operating system quickly to new levels of 
functionality or to add third-party system software. For example, even the simplest changes between 
4.2BSD and 4.3BSD were difficult to import into Umax4.2 because the structure of the Umax4.2 
internals was so different from that of 4.2BSD. Adding NFS functionality became an unusually 
lengthy task because the Sun reference sources were derived from 4.2BSD and Umax4.2 internals 
had little commonality with 4.2BSD. 
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3.2 A Generalized Protocol 


A strict lock hierarchy actually is a proper subset of all lock protocols. A general lock protocol can 
take or release locks in accordance with its knowledge of the data structures at hand. Locks can 
be acquired in different orders depending on specific knowledge of the algorithms being used. Of 
course, like a lock hierarchy, a lock protocol must always prevent deadlock. (In fact, a hierarchy with 
an evasion feature, such as conditional locking, can express any general lock protocol. Technically 
speaking, a lock hierarchy that permits evasion isn’t really a lock hierarchy.) For example, a typical 
lock order may be: 


1. acquire lock A 
2. acquire lock B. 


However, situations may arise in which the locks must be taken in the reverse order: 


1. acquire lock B 


2. acquire lock A. 


When the second situation arises, we must be careful to avoid deadlock: one processor could be 
executing the first code sequence while another executes the second. We can avoid the deadlock by 
conditionally acquiring lock A, as follows: 


1. acquire lock B 

2. conditionally acquire lock A (breaking a hierarchy’s rules) 
3. if successful, done 

4. if unable to acquire lock A: 


(a) release lock B (B’s resource temporarily unprotected) 
(b) acquire lock A 

(c) acquire lock B 

(d) re-check state A and B’s resources, if necessary 


This algorithm brings out two important points. First, the use of conditional locking itself breaks a 
strict hierarchy’s rules, as we have already mentioned. The algorithm above, therefore, can only be 
part of a general lock protocol and cannot be legal with a lock hierarchy. If conditional locking is 
used frequently, a hierarchy may not have much value, either for design or for run-time checking. 


Second, if the conditional lock attempt fails the algorithm must carefully release and re-acquire 
the locks in the correct order. Worse, releasing lock B opens up a window during which time some 
other processor might modify the state associated with lock B. Usually the algorithm must re- 
check relevant state after successfully acquiring locks A and B to ensure that the original conditions 
applying to the operation in progress remain valid. However, in a strict hierarchical protocol we 
would always have to follow these steps of releasing and re-acquiring locks followed by re-checking. 
The only other choice in a strict lock hierarchy is to rewrite the larger algorithm so that locks A 
and B are always acquired in the correct order. Using a general protocol, the algorithm above may 
frequently avoid the penalty of unlocking, relocking and re-checking state. 


Another method of avoiding the deadlock is using some special knowledge about the algorithms 
or data structures involved to guarantee that deadlock will not result from acquiring the locks in 
reverse order. For example, 
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1. acquire lock B 
2. /* recognize special case, permitting reverse order acquisition */ 


3. acquire lock A 


We have two operating systems that do not rely on lock hierarchies. One, UmaxV, was im- 
plemented soon after Umax4.2. Based on System V Release 2, it was already largely parallelized 
by AT&T for the multiprocessor 3B2 base. While Encore performed considerable work enhancing 
single-stream and parallel performance, adding functionality and fixing bugs, it was not deemed 
worthwhile to add a lock hierarchy to the operating system. To add one would have required sig- 
nificant recoding to conform with a hierarchical ordering or the extensive use of conditional locking 
to evade hierarchy checking. In the former case, tracking future releases of System V would have 
become more difficult; in the latter case, the hierarchy would have had little or no worth as a design 
or debugging aid. 


When we embarked on our Mach effort, we noticed that the reliability of our UmaxV product was 
quite good despite its lack of a lock hierarchy. We observed that the use of a hierarchy in Umax4.2 
did not reveal all lock problems immediately; substantial and heavy stress testing was still required. 
We also noticed that UmaxV was far more amenable to the incorporation of third-party system 
software and upgrades than was Umax4.2. We decided that we would parallelize the Unix pieces 
of Mach with as few modifications as possible, to permit us to easily track future developments in 
Mach and 4.3BSD. For all those reasons, we preferred to use general lock protocols that could be 
tailored to existing algorithms and data structures. We discovered that with the addition of a simple 
lock-checking package, described in Section 5, we were able to detect most of our locking problems 
early in the kernel development cycle (just as if we had used a lock hierarchy). Those lock problems 
not detected during development revealed themselves during stress testing, as with Umax4.2/4.3 
and UmaxV. 


Our experiences demonstrate that producing a successful lock-based operating system does not 
automatically require the use of a global lock hierarchy. Obviously, many relationships within a 
general lock protocol will be hierarchical; but by avoiding the temptation to impose a global ordering 
on all locks the need to restructure code (or evade the hierarchy) will be reduced. The addition of 
a simple lock checking package permits lock problems in a general protocol to be caught as early as 
if a hierarchy was used. General lock protocols better fit existing code and data structures, yielding 
long-term benefits when maintaining the kernel and tracking outside developments. 


4 Debugging Tools 


Debugging multiprocessor operating systems, as with uniprocessor operating systems, can be a 
difficult and time consuming process. We have observed several stages of debugging: 


1. Early in the boot sequence. The kernel cannot assist its own debugging yet via breakpoints or 
crash dumps. Solution of problems at this stage may require additional hardware assistance 
(e.g., an in-circuit emulator or a logic analyzer) or the use of printf. 


2. Kernel-assisted debugging. The kernel is sufficiently stable that it can be single-stepped under 
its own power. Often the developer is interested in a problem confined to a single module, 
which can be analyzed by tracing the execution of the code. These problems frequently are tra- 
ditional uniprocessor problems, although it is useful from time to time to attack multiprocessor 
problems in this fashion. 


3. Autopsies. The kernel crashes, or is induced to crash, so that its remains may be studied with 
a post-mortem analyzer. Complex problems that may be difficult to reproduce are often best 
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attacked with a crash dump analyzer. Problems resulting from multiprocessor race conditions 
tend to be most easily solved via autopsy; interactively debugging many processors can be 
quite tedious. 


In fact, these stages apply equally well to uniprocessor and multiprocessor debugging. The multi- 
processor case has the additional complication that more than one processor can be implicated in a 
bug, so it must be possible to examine each processor in the system. 


Carefully designed tools can greatly reduce debugging time in the second and third stages. We 
detail our methods for interactive multiprocessor debugging and give a brief description of our post- 
mortem analyzer. 


4.1 Hardware Base 


Before describing our interactive debugging techniques, we digress briefly to describe our hardware 
platform. Encore manufactures a tightly-coupled, symmetrical shared-memory multiprocessor called 
the Multimax(2]. The machine supports up to 32 processors per box. All processors can use all 
main memory and I/O can be initiated and completed by any processor. Hardware maintains cache 
coherency across all processors. 


4.2 Interactive Debugging 


The Multimax provides a small amount of hardware support for kernel debugging. Each processor 
card has a dedicated serial port for the interactive debugging of operating system and stand-alone 
software. Commands sent over that port are received and interpreted by a nearly stand-alone debug 
monitor incorporated into the kernel. The debug monitor, dbmon, was developed at Encore using 
the National Semiconductor NS32000 ROM monitor as a model. Dbmon understands commands to 
dump and modify registers and memory, single-step the processor, and manipulate the state of the 
memory management unit. 


Dbmon contains a small state machine that indicates which processor “owns” dbmon. The 
processor owning dbmon is responsible for carrying out any commands that arrive over the debug 
serial line. The boot processor performs I/O over the serial line on behalf of the processor that 
actually owns dbmon. All other processors in the system idle while dbmon is active. Commands 
from the machine’s console can be used to interrupt dbmon and force it to switch ownership between 
processors. Thus, we can interactively examine and set the state of any processor in the system. 


While commands can be typed directly to dbmon over the debug serial port, typically we use 
a source-level debugger instead. Our standard user-level source debugger is Third Eye Software’s 
cdb[7]. It offers a variety of standard debugging features, such as statement single-stepping and 
formatted data structure display. In 1986, Encore modified cdb slightly to produce rdb, our remote 
kernel debugger. These modifications consisted of small changes to the portion of cdb responsible 
for fetching data from the target core file. Instead of issuing commands to read the core file, rdb 
sends synchronous queries over the debug serial line to be executed by dbmon. Nearly for free, we 
get the full power of an interactive source debugger applied to kernel debugging. 


Rdb actually knows nothing about processors; neither the processor it is manipulating nor the 
other processors in the system. As mentioned above, all knowledge about which processor answers 
rdb’s requests resides in dbmon. Rdb always debugs “the current process” and only dbmon knows 
that the process is actually a processor. Rdb blithely sends its requests to the boot processor’s debug 
line and prints the results according to the responses it receives. 


As shown in Figure 1, we usually start a few windows on an X terminal to control the debugging 
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Figure 1: Debugging a Remote Multiprocessor 


process. Rdb runs on a host system, separate from the target machine. We run rdb in one window 
and open up an xterm window to the crash machine’s console port, for direct control over the crash 
machine. Rdb itself communicates with the remote system over a tty. Since there are no serial lines 
on the Multimax, the rtelnetd program serves as an intermediary between a pty (used by rdb) and a 
socket to the terminal server, which has the actual debug serial line. One valuable side-effect of this 
scheme is that we can do the actual debugging from our office or even dialed-in from home, while 
still maintaining complete control over the crash machine. 


Rdb is very useful during the early stages of kernel debugging and when focusing on specific 
problems that do not involve large amounts of kernel state. When the kernel crashes or hits a 
breakpoint, we can connect rdb to dbmon and debug the crash remotely. Rdb allows us to dump any 
memory address and to disassemble instructions. We can also obtain stack backtraces or examine the 
state of locks or any other kernel data structures. If the kernel has been compiled with extra symbol 
information for debugging, rdb can be used to display data structures symbolically. Otherwise, rdb 
can be used to dump relevant memory areas for further analysis. 


Unfortunately, rdb has a few shortcomings. When the kernel has not been compiled for de- 
bugging, we cannot display data structures symbolically. Rdb has no way to analyze the state of 
multiple processors without using console commands to dbmon, which makes frequent examination 
of the state of all the processors in the system quite tedious. Rdb also does not have a sophisticated 
notion of data formatting and of the ways we like to group data structures together. 


4.3. Post Mortem Tool 


Our post mortem tool is mda, the Mach crash Dump Analyzer. Mda was developed at Encore to run 
on Mach based systems. It owes a debt to previous work done at Encore on Umax4.2 and UmaxV 
crash dump analyzers. Mda can be thought of as a traditional crash dump analyzer extended to 
recognize an array of processor data structures. Mda maintains a notion of the current processor to 
ease the user’s job. Where appropriate, mda knows about all the processors in the crash dump. 


Mda allows us to trace threads, as well as to symbolically display the contents of thread, task, 
and other kernel data structures. It can display all the threads active on each processor when the 
crash occurred or all the threads in the system. Mda also allows stack backtraces per thread, as well 
as per processor. 


Mda displays information from related data structures grouped together and pays special atten- 
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tion to the contents of kernel locks. Using mda, we can easily trace deadlocks; mda reveals which 
threads are spinning or sleeping on a lock and then in turn show which thread already owns the 
lock. (Encore always builds Mach kernels with extra lock debugging information.) 


The development of a crash dump analyzer that understands Mach structures in general and 
multiprocessors in particular has become an invaluable tool for us. Mda makes debugging many 
kernel deadlocks and crashes straightforward and efficient. 


5 Kernel Lock Debugging 


Highly-parallelized multiprocessor operating systems make heavy use of fine-grained locking. There- 
fore, locking bugs occur frequently during an implementation: the developer forgets to release a 
lock, or takes the same lock twice, or takes locks in the wrong order. As we have already mentioned, 
a lock hierarchy checking package provides mechanisms for run-time checking of common locking 
problems. However, we chose not to use a lock hierarchy in Mach for the reasons enumerated in 
Section 3; instead, we use general lock protocols. Of course, we still want run-time checking of our 
locks so we developed a simple but effective debugging package. 


5.1 Lock Types 


When initializing a lock, the kernel assigns a type identifier to it. Especially when debugging a 
kernel lacking source code symbol table information, the type unambiguously indicates what kind 
of lock is being analyzed. The kernel also uses the lock type when recording statistics about lock 
usage, but a treatment of lock statistics lies beyond the scope of this paper. Our post-mortem crash 
dump analyzer understands and takes advantage of the lock type. 


5.2 Post-Mortem Lock Debugging 


The lock type does not tell us everything we would like to know when debugging a lock problem. 
Some locks are taken at over a hundred different places in the kernel. To sort out deadlock problems, 
we added debugging information to each lock. This debugging information applies to both simple 
locks as well as read/write locks. 


We added the following pieces of data to each lock: 


e the address of the thread that last acquired the lock 
e the program counter (pc) at which the lock was last acquired 


e the pe at which the kernel last released the lock 


When analyzing a crash dump, we look at the threads that were actually executing to see whether 
any are spinning on a simple lock. If we find one or more such threads, we print out the simple 
lock involved to see what thread actually owns the lock. We immediately know where the owning 
thread acquired the simple lock and, by tracing that thread’s stack, we know its current state. If 
the owning thread is also waiting on a lock, we repeat this process until we find the source of the 
deadlock. Here is an example. 


In the Virtual File System (VFS), the vnode contains a simple lock used to serialize operations 
on the vnode’s contents. Similarly, the Unix File System (UFS) uses a simple lock to guard the 
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Figure 2: Two Threads In Deadlock 


contents of each inode. From time to time, UFS must examine data in the inode and its associated 
vnode at the same time. There is a precedence between the inode and vnode simple locks: the 
inode lock must always be acquired first. More generally, the simple lock protecting the filesystem- 
specific counterpart of the vnode takes precedence over the vnode simple lock. This rule makes 
sense because the VFS layer never manipulates filesystem-specific data. Following the rule prevents 
deadlock between inode and vnode locks. 


Now, consider two threads executing in UFS. Thread A calls ufs_badfunc(), an incorrectly coded 
routine that first acquires the vnode simple lock and then attempts to acquire the inode sim- 
ple lock (refer to Figure 2). Simultaneously, thread B, executing in the correctly-coded routine 
ufs_goodfunc(), acquires the inode lock and then spins on the vnode lock. Deadlock results. 


Because the locks in question are simple locks, two processors in the system have been knocked 
out of action; the rest of the system doubtlessly will deadlock shortly thereafter. We inspect the 
state of the hung kernel as we described above: 


1. We use mda to inspect the threads running on the system’s processors. 
2. We discover thread B spinning on a lock. 


3. Examining thread B’s lock, we find it is a vnode lock, currently locked by thread A from 
ufs_badfunc(). 


4, We trace thread A and find it spinning on another lock. 


5. Examining thread A’s lock, we find it is an inode lock, currently locked by thread B from 
ufs_goodfunc(). 


6. The deadlock between inode and vnode lock is obvious; our knowledge of the locking protocol 
indicates that ufs_badfunc() is the culprit. 


Analyzing a deadlock involving blocking locks can be a bit more difficult because many threads 
can legitimately sleep on blocking locks simultaneously. We print out a summary of all the threads in 
the crash dump, then sort the summary by the thread’s wait event. If we find many threads waiting 
for an event that happens to be a lock address, we investigate that lock to determine what thread 
owns it. As with a simple lock problem, we use the lock debugging data to trace the deadlocked 
threads. 
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Typically, we perform this kind of analysis using mda because it offers the best tools for examining 
and summarizing the relevant lock data. Of course, we can also analyze lock problems interactively, 
albeit more tediously, through rdb. We sometimes look at a problem first with rdb to discover 
whether it “looks easy” to solve; if the problem looks difficult, we then force a crash dump so we 
can study the issue later, at our leisure. When using mda, carrying out the analysis we have just 
described takes about five minutes. We have even considered automating this analysis but have not 
had sufficient justification to do so. 


5.3. Run-time Lock Checking 


We also concentrated on adding as much run-time verification of lock state to the kernel as we could. 
If any of the checks fail, the kernel panics so that the problem can be examined before its effects 
have a chance to spread. This additional checking is expensive so it is enabled by a configurable 
option. 


The thread owner information saved with each lock for post-mortem analysis also can be used by 
our run-time checking package. We can detect an attempt by a thread to acquire a lock it already 
owns, or to release a lock it never acquired. Within the lock package, we targeted two strategic 
functions for checking lock state. One of these functions, lock_write, acquires a read/write lock for 
writing. The other, lockdone, releases a read/write lock regardless of how it was acquired. 


When acquiring a lock for writing, we usually want to verify that the current thread does not 
already hold this lock. Before acquiring the lock, lock_write first checks whether recursive locking 
has been enabled on the lock. If the lock isn’t recursive, lock-write checks that the current thread 
does not already own the lock. Obviously, if the current thread attempts to lock a non-recursive 
lock it already owns, it will deadlock with itself. 


Lock_done also handles the case of a lock supposedly held for writing. First, lock.done checks 
that the lock really is writelocked. (A common bug is calling lock_done on a lock that was never 
acquired for writing, or even never acquired at all.) If the first check passes, lock_done confirms that 
the thread unlocking the lock is the one that originally locked it. Generally, unlocking a lock owned 
by another thread creates a future nasty surprise for the thread that thought it owned the lock. The 
OSF/1 and Encore Mach kernels do contain a couple of cases where we deliberately pass locks from 
one thread to another; in those instances, we use a bit of extra (debugging-only) code to inform the 
lock package of the change in ownership. 


Besides the lock ownership checks, we added counts to detect illegal uses of locks. There are 
two sets of data recorded when the kernel is configured for debugging. The kernel maintains a 
per-processor count of spin locks held and a list of their addresses. The kernel also keeps a count of 
blocking read/write locks held and a list of their addresses on a per-thread basis. 


Several strategic points in the code contain checks on these counts and lock addresses: 


1. On entry and exit from syscall(), no locks of any kind can be held. 

2. When a thread blocks, no spin locks can be held. 

3. When handling a trap, the same locks must be held on exit as were held on entry. 

The first two items are obvious. No thread should ever hold a kernel lock while executing in user 
space. Checks to make sure the lock counts are zero on entry and exit to syscall guarantee that we 
detect this case. Also, since spin locks cannot be held across blocking operations, we check the count 


of spin locks before blocking to ensure none are held. Blocking while holding a spin lock introduces 
the potential for starving processors waiting for the lock or even deadlocking the entire system. 
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The third item is rather interesting. For the first two cases, we could have simply maintained 
the lock counts. However, when we exit a trap, we want to guarantee not only that the number of 
locks held has not changed, but also that the same locks are held as when the trap was taken. We 
need to record not only how many locks are held, but also the identities of those locks. We save the 
counts and locks held on entry to a trap. Before returning from the trap, the thread’s saved lock 
counts and addresses are compared with the current ones, to verify that they match. 


The thread ownership and lock count checks seem straightforward, but we encountered two 
interesting implementation problems. We naively incremented the counts in the lock functions, 
and decremented the counts in the unlock functions. However, there are several places where a 
free data structure is taken from a pool of such structures, initialized, used and returned to the 
pool. We discovered a few places where these structures are returned to the pool still locked. 
This is, technically, a perfectly legitimate use of the lock and the structure. The structure will be 
reinitialized by the next thread to fetch it from the pool. Using structures in this manner triggered 
our lock count checks. In these cases, we added extra debugging code to unlock the structure before 
returning it to the pool. 


As we mentioned earlier, the lock package believes that a lock should be released by the thread 
that originally acquired it. One instance which deliberately violates this assumption is the buffer 
cache code, where the thread initiating asynchronous I/O is generally not the same thread that 
signals the completion of the I/O and releases the buffer’s lock. (The buffer is protected by a 
blocking lock held across the I/O operation.) For debugging purposes, the lock ownership passes 
from the initiating thread to the thread that completes the I/O. There is a window during the 
actual I/O when the lock does not have an owner, although it remains locked. Immediately prior 
to beginning the I/O, the initiating thread relinquishes its ownership of the lock. However, it 
cannot know what thread will signal the completion of that I/O. When the I/O finishes, the thread 
signalling the completion will first acquire ownership of the buffer lock before any use of the buffer 
itself. This way ownership of the buffer can be passed, but we do not break any of our checks on 
buffer lock ownership. We must also modify the lock count information for each thread involved in 
this operation. 


Experience has shown that gathering the thread ownership information costs little and greatly 
aids debugging, so we collect this information even in production kernels. The additional run-time 
lock ownership and lock count checking takes a substantial amount of time, so we do not include 
these checks in production kernels. We find that these mechanisms detect most lock-related problems 
early in the kernel development cycle. 


6 Assertions 


An assertion statement provides a “sanity” checkpoint and guarantees state information assumptions 
are true. If a thread or data structure is found to be in an unexpected state, the machine panics. 
Assertions can check any state information, (e.g. if the current thread holds a particular lock or if 
the current thread is executing on a particular processor). Any time an assertion fails, a fundamental 
assumption about the operating system’s state at that time has been violated and the kernel panics. 
We can then us a crash dump analyzer to investigate the problem. 


We implemented the lock state checking described in Section 5.3 as assertions. We also use 
assertions outside of the lock debugging package to verify the state of locks and kernel data structures. 
Some functions expect to be passed locked objects while others expect to be passed unlocked objects 
that will be locked later. We use assertions in both of theses cases to ensure that the locks on data 
structures are in the state we expect them to be in. For instance, the Unix File System (UFS) 
uses assertions to verify the state of inode locks. The inode read/write blocking lock is held for 
a relatively long periods of time and often across function calls. Many functions in the UFS layer 
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expect to be passed locked inodes. Routines expecting to be passed an inode locked for writing 
can assert that the thread currently executing holds the inode read/write lock for writing. These 
assertions have been useful in complex pieces of code where locks are held across function calls and 
may be acquired and released by different routines. 


We also use assertions to verify that kernel data structures themselves are in the state the kernel 
expects. The Virtual File System (VFS) uses them to check the state of vnodes. For example, when 
a vnode is no longer used and is being freed back into the pool of unused vnodes, we assert that 
only the current thread has a reference to that vnode. Similarly, when referencing a vnode we assert 
that the vnode is not a member of the free pool. 


We also use assertions to verify the state of many other kernel data structures. Certain system 
calls must execute on a particular processor and during the course of those calls, we frequently 
assert that the current thread remains on that processor. We use assertions to verify the validity of 
pointers to various data structures. 


Our experience with assertions has shown that they are a very useful kernel debugging tool. 
They are extremely helpful in the early stages of kernel development and testing. However, they do 
increase the system overhead, especially if placed in critical code paths, and they are unnecessary in 
stable, debugged kernels. Therefore, assertions are a configuration option that may be turned off, 
alleviating the overhead in stable kernels. This is in contrast to standard Unix panics which always 
perform checks for conditions that rarely, if ever, happen. Occasionally, we still use panics to detect 
unrecoverable error conditions but generally we favor the use of assertions over panics. Assertions 
also enable us to detect many problems earlier when they may be easier to understand and solve, 
before they reveal themselves in potentially strange ways. 


7 Interrupt State Debugging 


In Mach, a given lock must be acquired at the same interrupt priority level. Failure to do so 
may result in a system deadlock or hang. We record various data about the interrupt state of 
the processors to assist us in debugging hung kernels resulting from acquiring locks at inconsistent 
interrupt levels. The interrupt debugging assertions also catch failures to re-enable interrupts once 
they have been disabled. 


The interrupt debugging code saves the following information for each processor: 


e the address of the last thread interrupted 

e the pc at which the thread was interrupted 

e the type of the last interrupt 

e the pc at which interrupts were last enabled 

e the pce at which interrupts were last disabled 

We use this information in conjunction with the lock debugging package to pinpoint locks that 
are acquired at inconsistent interrupt priority levels. The following scenarios describe problems 


that result from acquiring locks at incorrect interrupt levels and how we use the lock and interrupt 
debugging code to solve them. 
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7.1 Simple Interrupt-State Deadlock 


Any lock that may be acquired in interrupt context must always be acquired at an elevated interrupt 
level. Whenever the lock is acquired in thread context, any interrupts that also may attempt to 
acquire the lock must be disabled. Suppose a thread attempts to acquire a lock that is also acquired in 
interrupt context without disabling interrupts. If the thread is interrupted and the interrupt handler 
tries to acquire the lock, the handler will spin waiting to obtain the lock. But the interrupt handler 
will spin forever trying to acquire the lock because the lock is held by the thread it interrupted. 


The crash dump obtained from this hang shows one or more processors spinning trying to acquire 
the lock. The lock debugging package provides information about the thread owning the lock and the 
address where it was locked. The saved interrupt level debugging information shows that interrupts 
were enabled when the thread acquired the lock. This is also obvious from the fact that an interrupt 
occurred but the interrupt debugging information also reveals where interrupts were last toggled. 
This condition can be quickly debugged and fixed by always acquiring the lock in thread context 
with the correct interrupts disabled. 


7.2 “TLB Shootdown” Deadlock 


A more complex system deadlock results when a lock is acquired at inconsistent interrupt levels and 
a TLB shootdown occurs. Each processor has a translation lookaside buffer (TLB) that caches page 
table entries. Whenever a page table entry (PTE) is updated, all the processors that cached the 
entry must flush their TLBs. Machaccomplishes this flushing by performing a TLB shootdown. A 
detailed description of the TLB shootdown code is beyond the scope of the paper, but is described 
in [3]. However, a brief description is necessary before describing deadlocks that may occur during 
a TLB shootdown. Here is a brief description of the TLB shootdown algorithm: 


1. A processor determines that it needs to update one or more PTEs. 


2. The processor invalidates its TLB. 


3. The processor sends a TLB shootdown interrupt to each processor that may have cached the 
PTEs signaling them to invalidate their TLBs. 


4, Each processor receiving the interrupt sends an acknowledgement back to the signaling pro- 
cessor. 


5. Each processor receiving the interrupt then waits for the signaling processor to complete the 
synchronization with all the processors. 


6. The signaling processor waits for all the acknowledgments. 
7. After all the acknowledgments have been received, each processor receiving the interrupt flushes 


its TLB. 


When locks are acquired at inconsistent interrupt levels, the system may deadlock during a TLB 
shootdown. Suppose two threads attempt to acquire the same spin lock but one thread disables 
interrupts before acquiring the lock. The following scenario will lead to a system hang as shown in 
Figure 3: 

e Processor A acquires the spin lock with interrupts enabled. 


e Processor B attempts to acquire the spin lock with interrupts disabled. 


e Processor C initiates a TLB shootdown. 
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Figure 3: TLB Shootdown Deadlock 


We can use the lock and interrupt state debugging information saved to determine that this hang 
is caused by acquiring locks at inconsistent interrupt levels. We debug a crash dump for this hang 
as follows: 


1. We trace all the processors and see that all but processors B and C are spinning waiting for 
processor C to complete the synchronization with all the processors. 

2. We trace processor C and find it waiting for an acknowledgment from processor B. 

3. We trace processor B and find it spinning on a lock. 


4. The lock debugging information shows that processor A owns the lock processor B waits to 
acquire. 


5. The interrupt state debugging information shows that processor A has interrupts enabled while 
processor B has interrupts disabled. 


6. The interrupt state debugging information also shows the pe where interrupts were disabled 
on processor B. 


7. We generally fix this problem by applying one of the following techniques: 


e Ifthe lock is never acquired in interrupt context, we always take it with interrupts enabled. 


e If the lock may be acquired in interrupt context, we always disable interrupts before 
acquiring the lock in thread context. 


So either processor A should have interrupts disabled or processor B should have interrupts enabled. 


Without the interrupt state and lock debugging information we saved, this hang would have been 
more difficult to debug. The interrupt state and lock debugging packages greatly reduced debugging 
time and also greatly simplify debugging this kind of deadlock. 


8 Summary 


Debugging multiprocessor systems can be made easier by using appropriate conventions and tools. 
When using an evolving source base, we advocate the use of general lock protocols rather than a 
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global lock hierarchy. The locking problems flagged by a lock hierarchy can also be solved easily 
with a lock debugging package. Such a package must provide information for run-time checking and 
post-mortem analysis. Traditional interactive and post-mortem debugging tools must be extended 
to understand multiprocessor systems. Being able to verify interrupt state also turns out to be 
extremely useful, as locks sometimes become intimately entwined with interrupt levels. 


Kernel debugging has always been a mysterious art, but taken as a whole debugging multipro- 
cessor kernels need not be much more difficult than debugging uniprocessor kernels. 
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Abstract 


The Time Warp Operating System (TWOS) runs discrete event simulations 
on parallel hardware using an optimistic synchronization method based on 
rollback and message cancellation. Developing this system caused many 
difficult debugging problems, both because of its unique method of operation 
and general problems of developing a distributed system. This paper 
describes some of the techniques used to debug TWOS. These techniques 
include debuggers built into the operating system, logging methods, graphical 
tools, internal statistics, special-purpose applications, and monitors. In 
addition, TWOS has an important property that aids in debugging - 
simulations run under TWOS must produce deterministic results from run 
torun. The paper discusses how this property proved useful for debugging 
both TWOS and the applications run on it. 


1. Introduction 


The Time Warp Operating System (TWOS) is a special purpose operating 
system designed to run discrete event simulations in parallel with the 
primary goal of maximum speedup. (TWOS runs simulations; it is not itself 
a simulation, but a genuine operating system.) It uses an unusual 
synchronization mechanism based on the theory of virtual time. Every event 
in the simulation is assigned a virtual time by the user, and TWOS 
guarantees that the resulting parallel execution will produce results identical 
to running every event in increasing virtual time order. TWOS actually runs 
events at many different virtual times in parallel, to provide good speedup. 
Instead of using a conservative method to determine precisely which events 
can safely be run in parallel without compromising the sequentiality 
constraint, however, TWOS permits each node of a parallel machine to run 
the earliest event it has. As a result, some events may be performed out of 
order, in which case TWOS must roll back the misordered computation and 
cancel any of its effects, before going on to process events in the correct order. 


Even this brief description of TWOS makes clear that such a system will have 


substantial debugging problems. Not only is TWOS an operating system, and 
a distributed operating system, but any action it takes on behalf of the user 
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may turn out to be erroneous and need to be automatically corrected by the 
system. In completed, correct runs, only correct actions were taken, but when 
bugs are present during a run, a person debugging TWOS is faced with a 
mixture of correct information and incorrect information, with no easy way 
to distinguish them. 


At its inception, the TWOS project had no access to any existing parallel or 
distributed debugging tools. Such tools did not really exist outside some 
laboratories, at the time, and certainly did not exist for the experimental 
hardware used by the project. Nonetheless, little thought was given, at the 
outset, to the type of debugging support necessary to complete the project. As 
a result, tools had to be developed as the need arose, rather than in parallel 
with the systems development. 


Despite its novel aspects, the most fundamental principle used in debugging 
TWOS is familiar to all: get as much information as possible about the 
problem. Most of the tools discussed in this paper are meant to do exactly 
that. They offer windows into the behavior of the operating system and the 
application that allow the debugger to examine as much of the available data 
as possible. Some of them also allow the debugger to summarize vast 
quantities of data into a graphical form that is easier to understand. Typically, 
this data cannot be directly scanned in any other useful way, because of its 
volume. 


One aspect of TWOS debugging is quite unusual, however. Despite 
presenting an asynchronous synchronization model to its users, TWOS is 
committed to producing deterministic results. While this goal may sound 
contradictory with the synchronization method used by TWOS, it actually 
meshes quite well. TWOS’ synchronization method will always guarantee 
the appearance of a given application’s events being processed in exactly one 
order. With more appropriate hardware and compilers, TWOS’ 
synchronization mechanism would guarantee this ordering without any user 
intervention. Currently, following certain simple rules when writing the 
application guarantees that TWOS will always produce exactly the same 
results from one run to the next. For instance, users are restricted in certain 
ways in using pointer values. 


Determinism has an important implication for debugging. Deterministic 
programs will always demonstrate the same problems on every run, 
substantially simplifying the problem of tracking down the error. Moreover, 
any non-repeatable error is a sure signal of a bug in the operating system 
itself, assuming that the application does follow the rules. 


Most of the debugging methods described here are not completely novel, or 
are very specific to the problems of TWOS. The main value of this paper is its 
chronicle of the techniques and tools we found useful in developing a 
complicated distributed system, rather than as pure research in the field of 
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debugging. [Cheung 90] describes a more general framework for debugging 
distributed programs. [Lehr 89] and [Socha 88] describe two actual integrated 
debugging systems for distributed programs. 


2. The Time Warp Operating System 


A simulation to be run on TWOS must be decomposed into objects, which 
run events and send timestamped messages to other objects. (TWOS objects 
are similar to processes in most operating systems, and can be read as 
synonymous with “process”.) The timestamp on a message is the simulation 
time at which it is to arrive at its destination object. The arrival of a message 
at an object causes that object to execute an event at the simulation arrival 
time. Objects communicate with one another solely by passing messages, 
with no shared memory whatsoever. Any object may send a message to any 
other object at any time, without needing to set up any kind of channel 
between the two objects. Except for initialization and termination code, all 
user code runs as part of an event. 


TWOS runs one simulation at a time, with the goal of completing that 
simulation as quickly as possible. Each node of the parallel processor hosts 
several objects, scheduling them independently of all other nodes. The 
TWOS scheduler always chooses the local object with an unprocessed 
message at the earliest simulation time to run next. Objects are only pre- 
empted when another object receives a message at an earlier time than that of 
the event currently running. 


Since each processor schedules without waiting for, or consulting with, other 
processors, at any given instant of real time the system’s processors may be 
working at a wide range of simulation times. An object running at a low 
simulation time can send a message to another object at a higher simulation 
time. If the message is scheduled to arrive at a simulation time earlier than 
the receiving object is currently handling, the receiver must roll back his 
computation to the time of the newly arrived message. Any erroneous work 
done by the out-of-order computation must be totally undone. Undoing the 
erroneous work requires throwing away local results and sending message 
cancellations to other objects. TWOS is able to correctly undo any work done 
prematurely, along with any side effects it may have had. Rollback and 
message cancellation are totally transparent to the application program. 


Every object has a set of private variables called its state, which cannot be 
directly examined by any other object. Every event causes the creation of a 
new version of the state, timestamped with the simulation time of the event. 
TWOS typically keeps multiple copies of each object’s state in order to support 
rollback. 


At any given moment in a TWOS run, the simulation’s objects have 
performed some work correctly, and some work in error. TWOS periodically 
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calculates the earliest simulation time that could still be in error. Any work 
done for simulation times earlier than that time will never be rolled back, 
and can be committed. Both events and messages can be committed. A 
committed message is one that would have been sent in the sequential run of 
the program, and a committed event is one that would have been performed 
in the sequential run of the program. In essence, these committed actions 
represent the correct path of computation for a simulation. To meet its 
definition of correct behavior, any event or message TWOS commits must 
exactly correspond to an event or message that would be committed in a 
sequential run of the same simulation, and every message or event in a 
sequential run of the simulation must be matched by a message or event in 
the committed trace of the parallel run. Committing a message means that 
that message buffer can be freed. Committing an event means that the 
associated state can be discarded. 


TWOS periodically runs a calculation to determine which messages and 
events can be considered committed. Essentially, anything earlier than the 
earliest unprocessed event will never be rolled back. The simulation time of 
that earliest unprocessed event is called global virtual time, or GVT. TWOS 
calculates a conservative estimate of GVT so that it can free storage used by 
committed messages and events that need no longer be saved. 


The TWOS project has developed a sequential simulator called TWSIM that 
runs exactly the same simulations as TWOS. TWSIM is a conventional event 
list simulation engine designed to support application prototyping and 
provide single processor performance figures. TWSIM is a primary tool for 
debugging new applications. Since TWOS is committed to producing 
deterministic results precisely the same as those of TWSIM, any application 
bug present in a TWSIM run would also cause a problem under TWOS. 
Users can thus do much debugging sequentially, which is substantially easier. 
TWSIM uses a central event queue implemented as a splay tree, and has been 
extensively optimized for speed. It runs on one processor of the same 
hardware as TWOS itself. The sequential simulator never does work 
optimistically, and never needs to roll back any work it has done. 


Since user code will sometimes execute optimistically down incorrect paths, 
TWOS must be prepared to handle all kinds of errors. User code that would 
operate correctly if given the proper message sequence (as it would get under 
TWSIM) can often fail when given misordered messages. If TWOS were 
completely and correctly implemented, it would be able to handle any such 
problems, including addressing exceptions, floating point exceptions, division 
by zero, and even infinite loops. | Events causing such problems would be 
marked as erroneous. If they were rolled back, the error would be ignored. If 
they were committed, then the user has written genuinely erroneous code 
that will fail either sequentially or in parallel, and TWOS would flag the 
error. TWOS is not yet complete, so it does not always deal with exceptions 
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properly. Certain user errors are already caught and marked, demonstrating 
that the basic method of handling these problems works. 


Experience with TWOS has shown that optimistic execution can provide 
excellent speedup of discrete event simulation, despite fairly frequent 
rollbacks. TWOS has achieved speedups in excess of 40 times the speed of the 
same simulation performed by TWSIM [Hontalas 89]. 


This description of TWOS is necessarily brief, and does not cover the theory 
of virtual time that underlies its operation [Jefferson 85], nor many important 
and interesting details of its implementation [Jefferson 87]. Several other 
implementations of virtual time synchronized distributed simulation 
systems also exist, and methods of performing distributed simulations in 
totally different ways have been developed [Fujimoto 90]. 


TWOS has been under development at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory since 
1983. It has been a complete, functional system since 1986. TWOS has run on 
a variety of parallel and distributed architectures, including the Caltech/JPL 
Mark 2 Hypercube, the Caltech/JPL Mark 3 Hypercube, the BBN Butterfly 
GP1000, and networks of Sun3 and Sun4 workstations connected by an 
Ethernet. 


3. Debugging and Determinism 


The value of providing deterministic results for debugging parallel and 
distributed systems is widely recognized [Socha 88], [Lin 88]. However, 
providing determinism for all runs (not just debugging replays) on a system 
supporting an asynchronous model of user communications is not easy 
[Emrath 88]. None the less, TWOS must provide deterministic results to its 
users on all runs [Reiher 90a], which gives the added benefit that the presence 
of non-deterministic results is a sure sign of an error. Many errors in both 
TWOS itself and its simulations have been discovered through non- 
deterministic results. Some of these errors have been related purely to 
deterministic concerns, such as the method of ordering messages. Others, 
however, have been fundamental errors like losing messages, failing to roll 
back properly, or improper scheduling. The failure of TWOS’ determinism 
brought these errors to light much more quickly than if we had not 
demanded deterministic results from the mechanism. 


Some of the tools used in debugging TWOS itself rely on determinism, such 
as the event log tool discussed in section 4.5. These tools work on the 
assumption that the committed results of one correct run of the simulation 
much match those of another. By comparing certain portions of the results of 
two simulation runs that should match, but do not, problems can often be 
pinpointed. 
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Perhaps the greatest debugging benefit of TWOS’ commitment to 
determinism for application debugging is that any error occurring in a 
simulation will continue to occur on every run. As a result, users can be 
certain that errors will not suddenly pop up, only to disappear when the run 
is repeated to try to isolate the problem. An error in user code will persist 
across all TWOS runs. 


Also worth noting is that the guarantee of determinism implies that user 
code need never be concerned with issues of timing. Despite any timing 
variability, TWOS must produce deterministic results, therefore users need 
not worry about timing. If timing considerations actually cause non- 
determinism, that is a bug in TWOS and must be corrected. 


Of course, TWOS only provides deterministic results for the simulation 
running on top of the system. TWOS itself does not run deterministically. 
Therefore, determinism-based tools cannot be used for many debugging 
problems under TWOS, and problems in TWOS itself may not recur when 
the system is rerun. In essence, TWOS takes on itself the burden of 
converting an inherently non-deterministic system into a deterministic one. 


Non-deterministic results can signal a problem in TWOS itself. If the user 
has followed certain rules (which are required because the TWOS 
implementation does not trap all illegal user actions), his simulation should 
produce deterministic results. So, if those rules are followed, non- 
determinism signals an error in TWOS. Unfortunately, such errors usually 
will not recur deterministically, but at least the user has an indication that the 
error is present, and perhaps some clues about its source. 


4, Debugging Methods For TWOS 


The first parallel version of TWOS was developed on experimental hardware, 
the Caltech/JPL Mark II Hypercube. Because this hardware was so new, the 
associated software was not yet mature. In particular, the debugging facilities 
were primitive. So, from the very first, TWOS needed to deal with debugging 
problems without much assistance from existing software. As the hardware 
platforms used for TWOS have matured, their debugging tools have 
improved, but they are still not sufficient. In some ways, the early lack of 
good debugging software proved helpful, as it required the development of 
custom debugging software specific to the TWOS system, rather than relying 
on general purpose software that did not know anything about the ways 
TWOS operated. 


4.1 TWOS Statistics 


One of the most important decisions made early in the TWOS project was to 
keep careful statistics on all operating system actions. Given that TWOS 
would roll back and discard work on a routine basis when operating correctly, 
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only by keeping very careful track of what the system was doing could we 
hope to determine if it was operating correctly. Therefore, TWOS was 
designed to tabulate all actions it took. In particular, redundant statistics were 
chosen to allow independent crosschecks of correctness. 


As a simple example, TWOS counts all messages sent by objects, and all 
messages received by objects. Since messages are not permitted to be cancelled 
in transit, any message sent must be received, so these two statistics must be 
equal at the end of arun. Similarly, separate counts are kept of the number of 
committed messages sent and received. These counts are different than the 
simple counts of messages sent and received, since TWOS cancels some 
messages. Again, the count of committed messages sent must match the 
count of committed messages received or an error has occurred. Perhaps a 
message cancellation failed, for instance. TWOS keeps many other redundant 
statistics for these purposes. 


The statistics can be used to keep track of more complicated interactions. 
TWOS cancels messages by sending negative copies of those messages. When 
a negative and positive copy of the same message are in the same queue, they 
annihilate. TWOS keeps count of negative messages sent and received 
separately from positive messages. Every message sent must either be 
committed or cancelled. Therefore, subtracting the number of messages 
cancelled from the number of messages sent should yield the number of 
messages committed. 


After completion of a run, all of these statistics are written out on a per-object 
basis. A tool called check is then used to make sure that all statistics balance 
correctly. If they do not, the failed balances are brought to the user’s attention. 
This process has been of great value in detecting errors that do not cause 
crashes in the TWOS code. Often, a bug will give no visible signs of 
occurrence, except that it will cause a cancellation to be missed, or an extra 
copy of a message to be sent. Even looking at the user-level results of the run 
might not uncover any error, as the user usually does not know what results 
his simulation is supposed to produce, and the error might not actually show 
up in his results even if he did know what to expect. However, some other 
application might fail due to the same problem. Without the availability of 
these TWOS statistics, such a problem might not be discovered. 


The code that calculates statistics must be written very carefully. Since 
balancing these statistics validates the run, any error in counting statistics can 
falsely indicate a problem. More than once, what appeared to be an execution 
error actually has turned out to be an error in calculating statistics. Not only 
the TWOS statistics code itself must be handled carefully, but also the check 
program. If changes to TWOS change the balancing equations used to test 
correctness, the check program must also be changed. For instance, initially 
states were only produced by events, so the number of committed states and 
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the number of committed events would always balance. However, once 
dynamic creation of objects was permitted, that action also produced a state, so 
the number of committed dynamic creations had to be added to the number 
of committed events to balance with committed states. 


The overhead of gathering these statistics is quite low, compared to what each 
statistic counts. In general, adding to a statistic takes a few assembly language 
instructions, while the action being counted might take milliseconds. The 
amount of storage consumed by statistics gathering is also relatively modest, 
totalling perhaps 75,000 bytes in a typical run. Given that such a run will 
normally consume at least 3-4Mbytes, the statistics are not a major 
component in the storage requirements. 


These statistics have uncovered many bugs. For example, TWOS contains a 
defined data type called “Int”, not necessarily the same as the standard C data 
type “int”. A variable that should have been declared as an “int” was changed 
to an “Int”, resulting in its length being changed from 32 bits to 16 bits on one 
of the machines being used at the time. But the variable was being used to 
store the return value of a function that returned a “Long” (32 bits). Only 
rarely did this bug cause problems in the applications we used for testing. The 
only cases where the bug showed up resulted in sending duplicate messages 
for initialization purposes, resulting only in a single object’s state being 
identically initialized twice. The user would have seen no difference in his 
program’s results, but the count of committed messages was off by two, 
detecting this error before it had actually corrupted a user’s program. 


4.2 The TWOS Tester 


TWOS contains a facility called the tester that is essentially an internal 
debugger. When certain errors occur, TWOS traps to the tester. While in 
the tester, the programmer can look at a wide variety of internal data 
structures. For instance, the programmer can print the scheduler queue on 
each node; the input, output, and state queues for each object; the object 
control block for any object; structures related to the locations of objects; the 
virtual times each node is operating at; and many other interesting pieces of 
information. 


In essence, the tester gives some of the same functionality of a normal 
debugger. But it is both more and less than a normal debugger. The tester 
does not have the capability to print the contents of any variable in the TWOS 
code, for instance, and it has only limited breakpointing facilities. On the 
other hand, unlike a standard debugger, it understands TWOS data structures. 
The tester knows what a scheduler queue looks like, so it need not print out 
one entry at a time, forcing the programmer to follow pointers. It knows 
which fields of a data structure are likely to be needed and which need not be 
shown. It can use some of the TWOS facilities for locating objects to help a 
user find the node hosting a particular object. 
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The tester is the primary debugging tool for operating system problems in 
TWOS. It provides access to most of the information needed in determining 
what has gone wrong in a run. 


Originally, the tester was used even more extensively. It was first set up to 
serve as a tool for interactively testing the correctness of various functions in 
TWOS. A new function that had just been written could be called directly by 
the tester with any parameter values the programmer wanted. Just because 
a piece of code worked well for the normal test cases that actual simulations 
used did not necessarily mean that it would work for extreme values or 
unusual combinations of values. Since forcing TWOS to produce such 
unlikely, but legal, sets of parameters directly was often very difficult, the 
tester provided a good means for quickly checking the correctness of a piece 
of code. This approach proved most valuable during the process of writing 
some of the most basic TWOS code, particularly before the system was in a 
state where it could work at all, as a whole. [Elshoff 88] describes a similar 
method used in debugging the Amoeba system. 


As an example of the use of the tester, sometimes a TWOS application will 
get stuck, failing to make progress when it should, due to some error. This 
behavior can arise for a variety of reasons, including scheduler bugs, an 
infinite loop of messages sent for the current simulation time, memory 
exhaustion, and many others. The program can be stopped, the tester used 
to examine the scheduler queue, and the program restarted. Then the 
scheduler queue and message queues could be examined again, giving clues 
about the behavior of the application. 


4.3 The Monitor 


In some cases, determining the flow of control of TWOS is more useful than 
examining the results of a run with the tester. The TWOS monitor is used 
for such cases. The monitor is not normally built into TWOS, as it is 
somewhat clumsy to use (owing to hardware limitations early in the project) 
and slows the system down. TWOS must be recompiled to include the 
monitor. On the other hand, the monitor has a lot of flexibility once it has 
been set up. The monitor is primarily used for debugging TWOS itself. 


The monitor allows the programmer to print a message every time certain 
routines are called. Routines can be flagged from a file read at run time, or 
interactively with the tester. The message indicates which routine has been 
called and the values of its parameters. If desired, the monitor can trap to the 
tester when a certain routine is called, allowing the programmer to instantly 
examine the state of the system before any of the routine’s code is executed. 


The monitor is generally used for particularly thorny problems, where the 
tester alone proves insufficient. A good general purpose debugger might 
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well provide the same capabilities. However, the monitor does correctly 
handle running on multiple nodes. 


The monitor proved useful on several occasions. For instance, the monitor 
proved fast enough to catch some race conditions. When the message passing 
system on an early piece of hardware used by TWOS (the Mark II Hypercube) 
was being debugged, the TWOS monitor showed that there were race 
conditions in message broadcasting. Sometimes a race condition could cause 
a broadcast to send too few messages. A few days later, the monitor caught 
the less common case of a broadcast sending too many messages. 


4.4 The TWOS Progress Chart 


Many of the worst TWOS problems have not had to do with correct 
operation, but with efficient operation. The goal of TWOS is to run 
simulations quickly, so, even if the results are correct, the system is fatally 
flawed if it doesn’t achieve good performance. Performance problems are 
often very hard to diagnose in TWOS. Unlike correctness problems, one 
generally cannot quickly pin down the problem to one section of the code. 
Debugging performance problems is a common theme in parallel processing 
[Segall 85], [Socha 88]. 


Several TWOS tools are specifically designed to help with performance 
problems [Bellenot 89]. One of these is the progress chart. The progress chart 
is a graphical tool that plots lines on a screen for every event run during a 
simulation’s execution, both committed and uncommitted. In a single 
picture, the progress chart can summarize the entire course of a TWOS run. 


The progress chart works by keeping a detailed log of all event executions in 
TWOS. In principle, the person debugging TWOS could look at this log for 
insight into performance problems. However, a typical TWOS run might 
have over 300,000 committed events, and perhaps half as many more events 
that were rolled back. The event logs for such simulations are far too large to 
scan manually. 


The progress chart uses this data to plot a graphical display in which each 
event execution is represented by a line on the display. The display plots real 
time versus simulation time, as shown in figure 1. In most cases, the lines 
are so short that they appear as points in the normal display. 


This chart shows several interesting features. First, it gives an idea of the 
progress of the simulation. Areas of the chart that are fairly flat suggest that 
little progress is being made in simulation time for a long period of real time. 
Either the simulation has a lot of work to do in that span of simulation time, 
or TWOS is not doing a very good job of speeding things up during that span. 
Areas of the chart with large slopes indicate that TWOS is speeding over 
those spans of simulation time. 
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Time Warp Progress Graph 





Measured CPU Seconds 157.31 
Figure 1: A Time Warp Progress Chart 


The chart also gives an idea of the range of simulation times being executed 
on the various nodes at the same real time. A broad vertical spread indicates 
that some nodes are very far ahead of others at that point. A narrow spread 
indicates that all nodes are working within a small band of simulation time at 
that point. 


The chart shows another interesting feature of the simulation, the progress of 
global virtual time in real time. The lower bound of the graph is the virtual 
time at which the earliest event is occurring at any real time. This bound is 
precisely GVT. Thus, examining this chart can show which parts of the 
simulation had quick GVT progress, and which parts progressed slowly. 


The progress chart is a color display whose colors can be used in two ways. 
First, the chart’s lines can be color coded to the types of object in the 
simulation. For instance, in the colliding pucks simulation whose chart is 
shown in figure 1, pucks’ events are colored blue, while sectors’ events are 
colored red. The simulation designer can rather easily set his own color 
scheme. Alternately, colors can be used to highlight which events are 
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committed and which rolled back. This color coding can help determine the 
rollback behavior of the simulation. 


The display is interactive. The user can request the chart to show only a 
single node of the run, or the events for only a single object. The user can 
zoom in on particular areas of the chart, get information about each 
individual event, or switch back and forth between color coding by object type 
and color coding by rollback status. The display has a number of other 
features, as well. 


TWOS can also produce another related display. Rather than showing all of 
the events run by the simulation, it can show all the messages sent, both 
committed and uncommitted, and the event cancellation messages, as well. 
The length of a line on the message chart indicates how long an individual 
message took to deliver. The interface to this display is similar to that of the 
progress chart. At the level of resolution possible in this paper, the message 
chart appears very similar to the progress chart, so a separate figure is not 
shown. 


The progress chart and the message chart have proven very valuable in 
tracking down performance problems. For instance, the message chart 
detected that TWOS antimessages did not travel fast enough in an old 
version of TWOS, so they could not always catch up with erroneous 
computations and cancel them. Later, an error in the scheduler caused nodes 
to go into idle mode prematurely. This went undetected for a while, because 
the arrival of a message would restart the scheduler. The problem was 
noticed when a simple test simulation with very few messages took too long 
to run. Occasional system messages would turn the schedulers back on for a 
short time, but then the system would go idle until the next round of system 
messages. The message plot showed these broad gaps of inactivity. More 
recently, the message plot has shown the negative effects of paging on the 
Mach version of TWOS. 


[Lehr 89] describes a graphical tool bearing some resemblance to the progress 
chart. However, it does not include a concept of virtual time, so it does not 
show progress in virtual time versus real time. 


One improvement necessary for both the progress chart and the message 
chart is to permit selective tracing of particular objects or periods of time 
during the run. The logs necessary to run these tools tend to be very large 
and the memory requirements for storing the data can sometimes prove 
burdensome. A similar filtering approach is used by [Elshoff 88], and many 
others. This improvement will be made when time permits. 
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4.5 The Event Log 


TWOS can keep a log of committed events for a simulation. This log has one 
entry for each event, describing the object performing the event, the 
simulation time of the event, and the object sending the message that caused 
this event. If a simulation is producing non-deterministic results, indicating 
an error in TWOS, the event log can be used to track down the problem. 
Logging and replay is a commonly used method in parallel debugging [Lin 88], 
[Cheung 90], though TWOS’ use of the method has certain wrinkles not 
present in other systems. 


The event log is used in two ways. First, the sequential simulator can also 
produce an event log. That log can be compared against the event log for an 
incorrect TWOS run to find the point of divergence. Knowing precisely the 
first event that produced different results from the correct run can be very 
helpful in tracking down the problem. 


Sometimes, though, knowing where divergence occurred is not, itself, 
enough. If the problem is internal to TWOS, the event log may not contain 
enough information to determine the cause of the error. In such cases, the 
event log can be used in another way. TWOS can read a correct event log into 
memory and start a run. At the point of first divergence of committed results 
for this run from the event log known to be correct, TWOS will print an error 
message and call the tester, allowing the debugger to thoroughly investigate 
the state of the machine. 


The event log can also be useful for certain types of simulation debugging. 
For instance, a simulation programmer might have replaced sorting 
algorithms with more efficient ones, still expecting to get the same sorted 
results. If an error in the new version causes the simulation to produce 
improper results, an event log from the old version can be compared to the 
new version’s event log to track down where the error first occurs. 


Recently, the event log was used to detect differences in the floating point 
algorithms used by two different machines. Both machines used Motorola 
68020 processors and compilers from the same manufacturer, but a 
simulation ran differently on the two machines. By taking event logs of the 
two runs of the simulation, comparisons were made that pinpointed the first 
event at which divergence occurred, which led to detection of differences in 
the floating point arithmetic algorithms present in both the hardware and the 
software. 


4.6 Paranoid Code 


TWOS’ goal is speed, so the system tries to avoid unnecessary tests and checks 
that would slow down normal execution. When an error occurs, however, it 
often could have been trapped before it caused a crash or otherwise destroyed 
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the information necessary to find it if the system had contained code to check 
for potential problems. TWOS contains a lot of code of this sort, but it is 
“paranoid” code — it is normally not compiled into the system. When a new 
capability is being added to TWOS, or a problem has arisen, the system is 
recompiled with the paranoid code included. Frequently, this code will 
instantly spot a problem. 


Paranoid code typically consists of tests performed on every one of some 
common operation. For instance, TWOS contains many lists, so it has 
generic code for creating list elements, deallocating list elements, linking and 
unlinking them, and so forth. These operations are performed millions of 
times during a typical TWOS run, so they are implemented in a very simple, 
efficient way. However, sometimes system errors arise that corrupt list 
element headers, or fail to unlink them before deallocating them, or 
otherwise do not follow the rules of handling list elements. TWOS contains 
paranoid code that tests the validity of list element headers every time they 
are operated on, to ensure that the operation is valid at that point, and that 
the headers haven't been corrupted. 


One of the first actions taken when a version of TWOS begins to crash is to 
recompile it with the paranoid code enabled. Frequently, the paranoid code 
will trap the error before it gets too far the next time it occurs. 


4.7 Special Purpose Tools 


The TWOS project has used several special purpose tools to track down 
problems in particular parts of the code. One such tool is called the 
Hypercircle. When TWOS was running on the Caltech/Mark3 hypercubes, 
certain performance problems occurred that might have been caused by 
communications bottlenecks between the nodes, or by differences in the time 
necessary to travel between nearby nodes versus far away nodes. The 
Hypercircle was designed to test this hypothesis. 


The Hypercircle consisted of a graphics display and associated text. The 
graphics display drew a 32 node hypercube architecture in three dimensions. 
Initially, each pair of nodes having a physical connection was connected by a a 
faint line on the display. As the Hypercircle program ran, reading in a record 
of a TWOS run, every message sent in the TWOS run was represented on the 
display by a temporary bright line traversing the path from source node to 
destination node actually taken in the hypercube. Negative messages were 
shown in a different color than normal messages. 


Each arc of the Hypercircle grew brighter and thicker as messages travelled 
along it. As time went on, any arcs that were particularly heavily used (or 
lightly used) would begin to stand out noticeably in the pattern. 
Simultaneously, a running display at the bottom of the screen showed the 
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elapsed time necessary to send messages over a different number of hops, 
from 1 to 5. 


This display clearly, graphically demonstrated that network contention was 
not the problem, nor were inordinate delays in messages travelling over long 
paths versus those travelling over short paths. The performance problems 
proved to have more to do with internal handling of messages at the source 
destination nodes than with any delays in getting them from one to the 
other. 


Another tool has helped in debugging TWOS’ dynamic load management 
facility [Reiher 90b]. The load manager is supposed to move load from 
“heavily loaded” nodes to “lightly loaded” nodes, where “load” is a quantity 
rather specific to TWOS and its optimistic method of execution. The same 
basic logging code used to produce the event log was quickly adapted to 
produce a log of loads on different nodes at different points in the simulation. 
The log also holds information about migrations performed to implement 
load management policies. This information was then used to determine the 
correctness and efficacy of the load management policy. 


This log has also been used to feed a graphical dynamic load management 
display. This display can run in either single step or continuous mode, and 
clearly shows load being transferred from heavily loaded nodes to lightly 
loaded nodes, and the subsequent evening of the loads on the two nodes. It 
also shows how much information had to be transferred to accomplish a 
migration, giving some idea of the cost of the migration. 


Another method used to debug TWOS is to write test applications that stress 
particular aspects of the system. Certain applications meant to induce 
cascading rollbacks have uncovered problems with the message delivery 
system and the handling of system messages. One such application, described 
in [Bellenot 89], was called “slooow”. This “target and arrows” simulation 
had lots of fast arrow objects that shot messages at a rather slow target object. 
The node hosting the target object would run out of memory much faster 
than the nodes hosting arrow objects, uncovering flow control problems. 


Invariably, new features added to TWOS received their most serious 
debugging only when an actual application started to make extensive use of 
them. To some extent, test simulations would uncover certain problems in 
the features, but only actual patterns of usage would uncover the full range of 
flaws in the methods. The TWOS project has been fortunate enough to have 
an associated simulation development project that has provided realistic, 
complex benchmarks that have been of tremendous value in finding bugs 
and fixing performance problems. 
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5. Conclusions 


TWOS has been a challenging system to debug. First, it is an operating system 
that has close control of its hardware, thus giving it many opportunities to 
make disastrous choices. Second, it runs on parallel or distributed hardware, 
adding many possibilities for errors based on asynchrony and timing. Third, 
it uses an unusual synchronization method that was unproven at the start of 
the project, and that still tends to defy intuition. Fourth, much of the 
hardware used for development had only primitive debugging software 
available. Fifth, it is a research system devoted to working with fairly risky 
methods, so no existing algorithms could be adapted for many important 
system functions. 


Our experience in debugging TWOS should be instructive to others 
developing complex parallel and distributed systems. The value of 
deterministic results in debugging was great. The TWOS experience with 
providing deterministic results suggests that other distributed systems 
projects should consider attempting to provide determinism at the user level, 
for debugging reasons, if for no other purpose, even if the synchronization 
method is not synchronous. 


TWOS’ extensive use of redundant statistics for error detection has proved 
invaluable, and is a technique that should be used by all system developers. 
We have long since lost track of how many bugs were discovered only due to 
problems in the statistics. We regard the early decision to keep redundant 
statistics for crosschecking to be the single best decision made in the course of 
this project. 


One important lesson learned from the TWOS debugging effort is that any 
ambitious systems project must budget time for the development of 
debugging tools. The tools will have to be developed, one way or another, 
and watching for opportunities to develop them will save time in the long 
run. Not recognizing this fact early in the project was quite expensive for 
TWOS. Once personnel with an understanding of the importance of strong 
debugging support arrived, progress became much more rapid. 


The value of interactive graphical tools, particularly the progress chart and 
the message chart, was great. These tools allowed developers to pinpoint 
many subtle problems by giving an overall view of the system’s behavior, 
while simultaneously allowing more detailed examination of suspicious 
areas of the charts. 


The TWOS experience also points up the importance of testing a system with 
pathological application programs. While the system should certainly not be 
tuned to handle unlikely situations at the cost of normal ones, understanding 
how the system behaves in extreme cases is vital. 
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Most of the TWOS debugging tools are not revolutionary. Some of them are 
familiar to most software engineers, and some of them, while new, are so 
specific to the TWOS problem that they are unlikely to be of direct use to 
many other groups. However, the overall approach TWOS takes to 
debugging provides an interesting case study of successfully applying existing 
techniques and inventing new techniques to ease in the debugging of an 
experimental research distributed system. 
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Abstract 


The tuning of lock granularity in multiprocessing operating systems has tended to be rather 
ad hoc in the past; in this paper we present the tools developed for the multi-threading of 
SVR4 (UNIX System V Release 4). The resulting operating system, SVR4/MP, supports 
symmetric tightly-coupled multiprocessing and has been implemented on both an 
MC88000-based multiprocessor and an 180386-based multiprocessor. The lock granularity 
tuning tools used in the development of SVR4/MP are designed to facilitate the rapid, 
iterative tuning of lock granularity of kernel subsystems; therefore they are an excellent tool 
set for developing drivers, file systems, and other add-on kernel features. 


1. Introduction 


Both the number and placement of locks to insure mutual exclusion of sections of kernel code in an 
operating system supporting tightly-coupled multiprocessing (OS/MP) are major factors in the 
performance and scalability of that operating system. There is in general an inverse relationship 
between the number of locks used and the scope of each lock -- as the number of locks increase the 
scope of each lock (ie., the number of resources protected by that lock and/or the duration of the 
protection of that resource) decreases and as the number of locks decrease the scope of each lock 
increases. If the designers of an operating system use too few locks, then the system will not in 
general scale well as the number of processors increases; if too many locks are implemented, 
processor cycles will be wasted in lock acquisition and subsequent lock deacquisition. The term Jock 
granularity is generally used to describe the number of locks and scope of each lock used in a system. 


OS/MP’s can be divided roughly into three categories with respect to lock granularity: coarse- 
grained, medium-grained, and fine-grained. The end-case of a coarse-grained OS/MP is one which 
supports a single lock protecting access to all shared OS/MP components; the end-case of a fine- 
grained OS/MP is one which uses a unique lock for each shared OS/MP component (e.g., each 
element in an OS/MP shared structure being protected by a lock dedicated to that element). The 
most common taxonomy of OS/MP’s tends to define a coarse-grained OS/MP as one which supports 
from one to two processors in a relatively inefficient manner (e.g., the 1-lock Purdue VAX kernel), a 
medium-grained OS/MP as one which supports from one to four processors in a relatively efficient 
manner (e.g., the 25-lock SCO MPX kernel), and a fine-grained OS/MP as one which supports more 
than four processors efficiently (e.g., the 128-lock SVR4/MP kernel).’ There are varying degrees of 


1. This is a religious issue much akin to benchmarking — some would say that the SCO MPX kernel scales perfectly on many 
commercial benchmarks (e.g., multiple instances of the Dhrystone benchmark). This rough taxonomy relies on the use of 
roughly equivalent application loads which cause a non-trivial amount of contention for shared OS/MP resources. 
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lock granularity even within these somewhat heuristic categories; thus a major factor in constructing 
an OS/MP concerns the granularity of the locking. 


There are three basic problems then associated with OS/MP lock granularity: 
e How does a developer determine the initial proper locking granularity in an OS/MP? 
e How does a developer determine the final proper locking granularity in an OS/MP? 


e How do subsequent developers determine the proper locking granularity in other OS/MP 
components (e.g., updates, drivers, file systems, etc.)? 


We believe that too much attention has been focused on determining the initial locking granularity of 
an OS/MP and not enough on rapid, iterative tuning of the placement and granularity of locks in 
initial OS/MP implementations. In other words, in most OS/MP implementations too much 
emphasis is placed on qualitatively determining lock placement through a set of heuristics comprised 
of measurement performed on uniprocessing operating systems and "common sense". In most 
developments, we have found that two developers with years of multiprocessing experience tend to 
disagree on relatively straightforward lock placement issues. We also believe that there is a dearth of 
existing tools in OS/MP implementations which allow subsequent OS/MP components be multi- 
threaded properly. 


In other OS/MP implementations an iterative approach based on subsystem locks has been 
developed by which subsystems are multi-threaded one at a time and integrated into an otherwise 
single-threaded kernel. We rejected this approach because even a single major UNIX subsystem 
(e.g., process management, STREAMS, VM, VFS, a VFS file system, etc.) radically affects the 
overall performance and scalability of an OS/MP. The major reason for this is the incredible amount 
of coupling between subsystems in UNIX. 


SVR4/MP is a fine-grained OS/MP based on SVR4 (UNIX System V Release 4) which was 
designed to scale efficiently from one to thirty-two processors. The initial placement and granularity 
of locks within SVR4/MP was de-emphasized; most of the development effort was focused on rapid, 
iterative tuning of lock granularity. The placement and granularity of locks in SVR4/MP were driven 
by a set of sophisticated tools which were used to perform iterative overall performance/scalability 
tuning of the operating system. The tools which were developed to support the quantitative 
determination of locking granularity in SVR4/MP are described in this document. An example of 
the use of these tools to optimize overall system efficiency by increasing and decreasing the lock 
granularity of SVR4/MP is also included. 


2. Lock Information 


The strategy for the multithreading of the SVR4 required a provision for an evolution path to allow 
for performance tuning. Although a primary goal was to have a multithreaded kernel available in a 
short time span, a poorly performing kernel was clearly unacceptable. Optimizing code that seldom 
gets executed shows little improvement, and predicting which areas of the kernel need optimization 
based on qualitative analysis is a low percentage gamble. Interacting processes running on a multiple 
processor system do not react predictably to tuning attempts. The reduction or elimination of a 
major bottleneck may reduce or eliminate others. Or, new ones may appear that mitigate the benefit 
of the optimization. The profiling capabilities of SVR4/MP were designed into the locking primitives 
from the beginning so that the tuning effort could be directed at areas that would benefit most from 
optimization. 

Some multiprocessing performance issues to be monitored included latency, granularity and scope, 
and frequency and contention. Latency is the delay involved in waiting for a locking primitive to 
become available. This delay depends on the work performed inside the critical region and how 
frequently the region is entered. Granularity and scope are measures of the size of a resource. This 
size refers not only to the amount of data associated with a resource but also involves the actions 
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applicable to that data. Granularity may be coarse-grained as in a global lock for a set of associated 
data; or, the granularity may be fine-grained as in a lock per data entity. Resources which have high 
contention rates should have a higher degree of granularity. The scope refers to the number of 
instances of the lock (i.e., locations in which the lock is placed). Frequency and contention are 
measures of how often a resource is requested. If a resource is not frequently accessed it might be 
adequately controlled by a broad scope lock. 


In order to measure these performance issues properly, statistics must be maintained for the locking 
primitives. The locking primitives used for SVR4/MP allowed for an attachment of a lock 
information structure. The lock information structure was used for tracking design and performance 
statistics. 


2.1 Lock Information Structure 


The lock information structure is provided as an integral part of the locking implementation for 
SVR4/MP. The Lockinfo structure is shown in figure 1. 


struct LockInfo { 


}; 


unsigned long mask; 
unsigned long rank; 
CommonLock_p lock; 
LockInfo_p list; 
unsigned long get_hits; 
unsigned long get_misses; 
unsigned long get_spins; 
unsigned long get_higher; 
unsigned long get_lower; 
unsigned long get_sleeps; 
unsigned long try_hits; 
unsigned long try_misses; 
unsigned long spins on_restore; 
unsigned long bad_sleep; 
unsigned long attaches; 
unsigned char mask flag; 


unsigned char 
unsigned char 
unsigned char 


going to sleep; 
going to wakeup; 
restored; 
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Figure 1. The Lock Information Structure 


If the lock information feature of the locking primitives is enabled, then a lock information structure 
is attached to the lock to provide for the tracking of lock statistics. The design of the LockInfo 
structure provides two modes of attachment: PerType and PerLock. The PerType mode enforces the 
sharing of the statistics for all instances of a lock. The PerLock mode allows for the association of a 
lock information structure for each instance of the lock. The current implementation supports only 
the PerType mode. 


The LockInfo structure is used to hold information for design verification and for collecting 
information on lock utilization. The design validation information is available to check the placement 
of locks and to detect potential deadlocks. For performance tuning, we are concerned primarily with 
the utilization information. We will address specifically the use of the following statistics: 


e get hits 
This statistic tracks the number of successful attempts to acquire the lock. 
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© get_misses 
This statistic tracks the number of unsuccessful attempts to acquire the lock. 


e get_spins 
This statistic tracks the number of simple spin loops necessary before the lock became available 
after a miss. 


e spins_on_restore 

The spins_on_restore field in the LockInfo structure was originally called thundering herd. The 
thundering herd scenario specifically refers to the waking up of many processes of which only one 
will obtain the resource. The unfortunate processes must go back to sleep. The spins_on_restore 
field may be used as an indicator of the thundering herd scenario. The field is actually a lock 
which was restored and released again even though no free of the lock had occurred. This field 
may also be an indicator of a coarse-grained lock. The thundering herd scenario would be 
indicated by a high spins_on_restore count for locks around the sleep/wakeup paradigm with 
uniprocessor style locks (flags with busy and wanted indications). 


2.2 Lock Information Driver 


The LockInfo driver is a pseudo-driver provided for accessing the statistics information. The 
LockInfo Driver can be configured into the SVR4/MP kernel by including the module LockInfo in 
the configuration systems file. The open, read, and close functions provide the primary interface. For 
some of the information devices a reset function is provided via an open for write mode. The reset 
clears the data associated with that information device. This function is especially useful when 
snapshots are taken. The following portrays a method for taking a contention snapshot of the Oracle 
TP1 benchmark: 


> /dev/Lock/Contention 
RunOracleTP1 
cat /dev/Lock/Contention > /tmp/Results 


The LockInfo device may be accessed by making the appropriate device nodes. The current devices 
available for performance tuning are SpinsOnRestore, and Contention. A suggested /dev layout 


follows: 
/dev/Lock: 
CE We----=- lroot rootgrp 77, 2... SpinsOnRestore 
CI'Wens-== lroot rootgrp 77, 3... Contention 


2.2.1 SpinsOnRestore Device 


A cat of the SpinsOnRestore device displays the number of instances in which a lock is restored and 
then released again without a free of the lock occurring. This may serve as an indicator of a coarse- 
grained lock or the thundering herd scenario. The format of the list is: 


_LockName NumberOfSpinsOnRestore 


The SpinsOnRestore device supports the reset function. 
2.2.2 Contention Device 


A cat of the Contention device displays the number of attaches to a lock, and the number of hits, 
misses, and spins on the lock. The format of the list is: 
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_LockName Number of Attaches Hits Misses Spins 


The number of attaches is the number of locks associated with a particular LockInfo structure. For 
instance, if locks are placed within a structure, the number of structures determines the potential 
number of attaches? -- potential due to the dynamic determination of the attachment. Once attached, 
the attachment remains until the lock structure itself is freed or cleared. 


The Contention device supports the reset function. The hits, misses, and spins are cleared. 


3. Utilizing Lock Information For Tuning 


The lock information can be used in profiling the lock implementation for performance tuning. The 
get hits field indicates the number of successful attempts to acquire the lock. The ratio of 
get_misses/get_hits is a measure of contention. If the ratio is high, a more narrow scoped lock should 
be considered. Narrowing the scope of a lock means releasing and reacquiring the lock more 
frequently to reduce contention and latency on the lock. If the ratio is low, a more broad scoped lock 
may be necessary. Broadening the scope of a lock means holding it longer to reduce the number of 
times it needs to be acquired and released. The ratio get_spins/get_misses is also a measure of 
contention. A high ratio may indicate a need to sleep rather than spin when attempting to acquire a 
lock. It may also indicate the lock is too coarse-grained. The ratio of get_spins/get_hits is an 
indication of latency on a particular lock. The next section describes one example of using the 
Contention device to reduce and eliminate some locking problem areas. 


3.1 An Example Using The Contention Device 


The following describes how the Contention device was utilized in tuning SVR4/MP for the Oracle 
TP1 benchmark. A script was used to convert the raw contention data into a format for study. 


2. A Locklnfo structure associated with all instances of the lock is defined as PerType. A PerLock LockInfo structure would 


be implemented via an allocation of a LockInfo structure for each structure containing the lock. The PerLock version of 
LockInfo is not yet supported. 
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LockInfo Structure Attaches Hits Misses Spins S/M 

AddressSpaceLockInfo 3 5947 1982.333 1982.333 
~AnonymousMapLockInfo 269 235027 873.706 873.706 
~ClockLockInfo 36 15973 443.694 443.694 
TimeSharingClassParmTableLockInfo 981 188000 191.641 191.641 
_ItimerLockInfo 609 109958 180.555 180.555 
_sd_SysCallSerializationLockInfo 23 =38697 §=1682.478 + 168.248 
_PermSyncLockInfo 2322 920125 396.264 132.088 
_PageTableLockInfo 80 9571 119.638 119.638 
_DispatcherQueueLockInfo 382 30508 79.864 79.864 
_SleepHashQueueLockInfo 56192 79.367 79.367 
_PageFreeListLockInfo 29 2031 70.034 70.034 
_AnonymousPageLockInfo 2 140 70.000 70.000 
_SemLockInfo 343 179363 522.924 65.366 

8 

4 

3 

8 

2 


— 


PRR RP RFORP RP RP RRP WDOR RRP PE 


_SwapLockInfo 504 63.000 63.000 
_mdbfreelist_LockInfo 193 48.250 48.250 
_PagesLockInfo 128 42.667 42.667 
_TSTTY_LockInfo 249 31.125 31.125 
_AnonymousInformationLockInfo 49 24.500 


“bhdrlist_ LockInfo 
_bfreelist_LockInfo 
_basyn_LockInfo 





Figure 2. Contention Snapshot of Oracle (4 Generators Pass 1) 


Figure 2 reveals potential lock contention problem areas. The AddressSpaceLock was researched and 
modified to not include user address spaces (since user address spaces are unique per process). This 
modification reduced the hits and eliminated the misses on this lock? 


The AnonymousMapLock was originally implemented as a global lock. As a global lock, the 
contention was observed as very high. By increasing the granularity, implementing as a per structure 
lock, the misses were reduced. 


The results of these modifications are displayed in figure 3. The figure also reveals new areas to 
consider. Several new locks have bubbled to the top of the list. Of particular interest, the 
PageTableLock climbed from 80 misses to 900 and the spins increased tremendously. 


3. The locking of user address spaces may be necessary for implementing threads. If so, the lock of the user address space 
may be applied as a lock per address space. 
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LockInfo Structure Attaches Hits Misses Spins S/M 
_bfreelist_LockInfo 
_ClockLockInfo 
_AnonymousPageLockInfo 
_PagesLockInfo 
_PageTableLockInfo 
_TimeSharingClassParmTableLockInfo 
_ItimerLockInfo 
_sd_SysCallSerializationLockInfo 
_ProcessFreeListLockInfo 
_SwapLockInfo 
_AnonymousInformationLockInfo 
_PermSyncLockInfo 
_TSTTY_LockInfo 
_PageFreeListLockInfo 
_SleepHashQueueLockInfo 
_DispatcherQueueLockInfo 
_mdbfreelist_LockInfo 
_LdtermLockInfo 
_PageListLockInfo 


= 


PRP RPP RP RP WP PRP OR RP RP RP RRR 


_Km LockInfo 
_AnonymousMapLockInfo 
_STREAM_HeadLockInfo 


" BhashLockInfo 
_AddressSpaceLockInfo 
AcctVnodeLockInfo 





Figure 3. Contention Snapshot of Oracle (Pass 2 Anonymous Map Redesign) 


This information also may reveal locks with too narrow a scope (too many instances of the lock). 
This case was noted in the PageListLock. The traversal of the dirty list of pages was acquiring and 
releasing the lock for each page on the dirty list. As a result, the number of hits for this lock was 
high. The scope was enlarged to hold the lock for the duration of the traversal in some cases and the 
number of hits were reduced. The results of this modification are not shown, but was observed in 
improved benchmark performance. 


4. Conclusion 


SVR4/MP met its dyadic scalability goals in less than nine months from its conception and within 
three weeks of its original schedule and was the first fully multithreaded fine-grained tightly-coupled 
multiprocessing implementation of SVR4. The strategy of quantitative lock placement was a major 
reason for the success of SVR4/MP -- without the tools discussed in this paper, quantitative lock 
placement and iterative scalability tuning would not have been possible. 


We believe that the increasing standardization of kernel-level interfaces in SVR4 (e.g., DDI/DKI, 
VFS, etc.) coupled with the support of fine-grained tightly-coupled multiprocessing will make tools 
such as those discussed herein indispensable in the development of kernel-level code. 
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Abstract 


This paper reports on the effectiveness of the caching strategy used in the Sprite network file 
system based on data taken over several months of day-to-day usage by a variety of users. 
Measurements include cache consistency activity, long term I/O traffic rates, long term cache 
hit rates, and the averages and variations in the size of the variable-sized caches. Network 
traffic is compared with traffic to the local cache, and the effects of paging traffic are con- 
sidered. The overall conclusion is that the caching system is quite effective and poses a low 
overhead. Using a delayed write strategy, about half of the data written to client caches is 
never written through to a server, and less than 1% of the open operations by clients resulted 
in cache consistency actions by a server. 7 


January 29, 1991 


1. Introduction 


This paper presents performance measurements of the caching subsystem of the Sprite 
distributed file system [Ousterhout88]. In a Sprite network, client workstations are usually 
diskless, and the file servers implement different parts of a uniformly shared file system that 
provides the semantics of a 4.3 BSD UNIX timesharing system. Both clients and servers 
cache file data in their main memories to optimize I/O operations[Nelson88b]. Cache con- 
sistency is provided so that a read returns the most recently written data regardless of the way 
files are shared. A delayed write policy is used on the clients and servers, and it provides two 
benefits. First, applications do not have to wait for the relatively slow network and disk opera- 
tions because writes occur in the background. Second, the delay period means that data writ- 
ten by applications can be deleted or overwritten without being written through to the file 





+ This work was done at the University of California, Berkeley, and was supported in part by the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency under contract N00039-85-C-0269, in part by the National 
Science Foundation under grant ECS-8351961, and in part by General Motors Corporation. 
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servers. 


The main results presented in this paper are summarized in Table |. Less than 1% of the 
files opened triggered server consistency actions, which indicates that the consistency scheme 
poses low overhead. Concurrent read sharing is quite common, mainly due to executable files. 
The variable-sized caches adapt to the different needs of clients and servers, with servers using 
more memory for their file cache than clients. The read miss rate for client caches is good, but 
the low client write traffic ratio is even more significant. About half the data written by appli- 
cations is never written through to the file servers. This data is deleted or overwritten within 
the 30-second delay period. 


These results are based on statistics taken from our Sprite network from July through 
December, 1989, and a follow up study made in January 1991. At the time of the original 
study, the Sprite network was composed of four file servers (one Sun-4/280, 2 Sun-3s, and | 
DECstation 3100) and about 30 client workstations (11 Sun-3s, 4 Sun-4s, and 15 DECstation 
3100s). One year later the network had around 36 clients (6 Sun-3s, 13 Sun-4s, and 17 DECs- 
tation 3100s), the two Sun-3 servers were retired and another Sun-4 server was added for 
experiments. Sprite is 4.3 BSD compatible, and was used for all the day-to-day computing 
needs of twenty or more grad students, a few professors, and a couple of staff members. 
There were about a dozen more other users that used the system occasionally. The results 
were obtained from raw data in the form of about 450 different statistics that were maintained 
in the kernel and periodically sampled. File servers were sampled hourly, and clients were 
sampled 5 times each day (at 8am, | lam, 2pm, Spm, and 8pm). The data was recorded for a 6 
month period. However, some new statistics were introduced late in the study period to focus 
on particular metrics, so there are occasional references to shorter study periods in the paper, 
including the study made a year later to see how I/O traffic patterns had changed. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 reviews the Sprite cach- 
ing system and the algorithm used to maintain consistency of client caches. Section 3 presents 
results on the cache consistency overhead. Section 4 presents measurements of the 
effectiveness of the caching system during normal system activity. Section 5 shows how 
variable-sized caches dynamically adapt to clients and servers of different memory sizes. Sec- 
tion 6 describes related work, and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


Summary of Caching Measurements 
[Ed 


Files requiring consistency callbacks < 1% opens 
Files concurrently read shared 36% opens 
Average client cache sizes 17%-35% memory 
Average server cache sizes 25%-61% memory 
35% bytes 
52% bytes 






















Average client read miss ratios 
Average client write traffic ratios 





Table |. Summary of results. The first part of the table contains cache consistency related 
figures based on open operations. The second part contains gives average cache sizes. The 
third part gives cache effectiveness figures based on I/O rates. 
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2. The Sprite Caching System 


This section reviews the Sprite caching system originally described in [Nelson88b]. The 
important properties of Sprite’s caching system are: 1) diskless clients of the file system use 
their main memories to cache data, 2) clients use a delayed-writing policy so that temporary 
data does not have to be written to the server, and 3) the servers guarantee that clients always 
get data that is consistent with activity by other clients, regardless of how files are being shared 
throughout the network. Servers also cache data in their main memory and use delayed writes, 
and the implementation of the client and server caches is basically the same. 


The key characteristics of the Sprite consistency scheme are that |) the server sees all 
open and close operations by clients, 2) a version number is associated with each file and 
incremented when a file is opened for writing, and 3) a file is not cachable on clients when it 
is concurrently open for writing on one client and for reading and/or writing on another client. 
The last point is a key simplification. If a file is concurrently write-shared by different clients, 
I/O operations on that file bypass the client caches and are serialized in the server cache. This 
scheme is based on the assumption that concurrent write-sharing is rare, although there was 
one application in our network that made heavy use of a shared database file. The effects of 
this database will be described in Sections 3 and 4. 


In order to provide a consistent view of file data, the file servers track open and close 
operations and keep state about how their files are being cached by clients. Servers issue 
cache control messages to clients at open time, if needed, so that clients always get the most 
up-to-date file system data. A file server issues a write-back command to clientA if clientB 
opens a file and clientA has the most recent version of the file still dirty in its cache. Because 
clients use a delayed write policy, this can occur if a file is generated on one client and used 
by another within the 30-second aging period. A file server issues a disable caching command 
to clientA if clientB opens a file for writing and clientA still has the file open. The result of 
an open operation indicates to the opening client whether or not it can cache the file. In addi- 
tion, servers increment a per-file version number each time the file is opened for writing, and 
clients use the version number to detect stale data in their cache. 


The use of delayed writes reflects a tradeoff between reliability and performance. Sprite 
has a recovery system that recovers from server and client failures |[Welch89], although a 
power failure on a client can result in the loss of recently generated data. This is no worse 
than a timeshared UNIX system. Our editors and source code control programs use a system 
call to force files through to the server's disk. Even still, there is a large amount of temporary 
data that is deleted before being written back to the server, as shown in Section 4. 


3. Sharing and Consistency Overhead Measurements 


The amount of file sharing and the consistency-related traffic was measured on the file 
servers by instrumenting the procedure that checks cache consistency and issues callbacks to 
clients. The results from a 36-day study are given in Table 2. The table is organized to show 
both hourly rates and per-server rates. The large number of opens done at night result from 
the nightly dumps. The various cases in the table are explained below. Note that the measure- 
ments in this section are in terms of files opened, not bytes transferred. Measurements 
presented in the next section indicate how much I/O traffic there is to uncachable files and 
what the cache hit ratios are. 
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Num Non-| Can’t | Read | Last Server Action 
6,932,578 0.34% 0.14% 
1,252,039 0.19% 0.13% 


File Sharing and Cache Consistency Actions 
Server 
8 





























Il 


14 1,800,274 0.35% 0.22% 
17 2,857,620 0.42% 0.31% 
20 1,940,819 0.26% 


FS 








Mint 6,976,180 0.17% 0.07% 


Allspice 4,784,280 0.58% 0.01% 
Oregano 1,746,430 0.03% 0.89% 
Assault 486,320 1.52% 0.08% 









[Combined | 13,993,210] 27% | 7.47%] 37% | 11% | 0.3% 0.15% 


Table 2. Cache consistency statistics including the number of files opened, read sharing, reuse 
of dirty files, and cache consistency actions. The top-half of the table gives an hourly break- 
down of all the servers combined. The bottom half gives the total breakdown for each server 
individually. The last row has the totals for all the servers combined, which represents the to- 
tal file system traffic. The data was taken over a 36-day period. Mint is a Sun3-180 with 16 
Meg of memory. It serves the root directory, system log files, some shared database-like files, 
and most libraries and commands. Oregano is a Sun3-140 with 16 Meg of memory. It serves 
/tmp, some commands, and some source directories. Allspice is a Sun4-280 with 128 Meg of 
memory. It serves most user files, most source directories, and the swap directories used for 
VM paging. Assault is a DECstation 3100 with 24 Meg. It serves a few user directories. 


Non-File 
This value indicates the number of directories, symbolic links, and swap files that were 
opened. These files are not cached on the clients. Swap files are not cached so that VM 
pages really leave the machine upon page-out. Directories and links are not cached on 
clients because servers do all pathname evaluation [Welch86].! 


Can’t Cache 
This value indicates the percentage of files opened that could have been cached on 
clients but were not cachable because of concurrent write sharing. The large amount of 
sharing measured on Mint, 15%, is explained below. The other servers see very few 
concurrently write shared files. 


Read Sharing 
This value counts the number of files that were open for reading by more than one pro- 
cess at a time, either on the same or different clients. This case is relatively frequent 
because of shared executable files; it happens in about 37% of the cases. It is more fre- 
quent on Mint and Oregano, the servers for the commands directories. 


' There are potential benefits of caching name translations on clients, but this would introduce two 
sources of complexity that we wished to avoid. First, data cache consistency depends on the servers 
seeing each open and close so they can track file usage, and this is more complex if clients cache name 
translations. Second, the name translation caches would also require a consistency mechanism. 
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Last Writer 

This value counts the files that were written to a client’s cache and then re-read or re- 
written by the same client before the 30-second delayed write period expired. File 
servers do not issue write-back commands in this case. Each of the servers, except 
Assault, sees a significant amount of this case, about 11% overall. This percentage is 
quite close to the percentage of files open for writing and suggests that most data is re- 
read or re-written shortly after it is generated. (85.2% opens were read-only, 9.3% opens 
were write-only, and 5.5% opens were for read-write access. See [Welch90] Appendix B, 
Table B-3.) Mint, for example, has log files that can be repeatedly updated by the same 
client. Oregano serves *‘/tmp’’, and compiler and editor temporaries account for the 
reuse of dirty files. Allspice has the system source directories, and compiler output usu- 
ally gets re-read by the linker. Assault is too lightly loaded to experience much of this 
behavior. 


Server Action 

This value indicates how often the servers had to issue cache control messages. 
‘*Write-back”’ indicates how many times the last writer of a file was told to write its ver- 
sion back to the file server. **Invalidate’’ indicates how many clients had to stop cach- 
ing a file they were actively using because it became concurrently write-shared after it 
was opened. Write-backs happen in less than 1% of the cases, which indicates that 
sequential write-sharing (within the delay period) between clients is rather rare. Invalida- 
tions are also rare, except on Oregano as described below. These measurements are con- 
sistent with trace data studied by Thompson [Thompson87| who found relatively little 
write sharing among different users. 


Two anomalies stand out in Table 2. The first is that almost 15% of the files opened on 
Mint were uncachable files. After some sleuthing, this value was traced to the host load data- 
base. The database was kept open on each client by a daemon that updated the client's entry 
once a minute. The database was kept open intentionally to make it uncached on clients and 
prevent the database from moving among client caches as different daemons made their 
updates. However, some other process apparently opens the database periodically (the daemon 
opens it once and keeps it open). 


The second anomaly in Table 2 is the relatively large number of invalidation commands 
issued by Oregano. These are due to a temporary file used by pmake, our parallel compilation 
tool that uses process migration. pmake generates a temporary file containing the commands to 
be executed on the remote host. Initially, this file is cached on the host running pmake. Dur- 
ing migration it is open by both the parent (pmake) and the child (a shell that will execute the 
commands on the remote host). These processes share a read-write I/O stream that the parent 
used to write the file and the child will use to read it. When the child migrates to the remote 
host the file server detects this as a case of concurrent write sharing and issues a write-back 
and invalidate command to the host running pmake. If the parent closed the file before the 
migration this would appear as sequential write sharing and contribute to the **Write-back” 
column instead. 


Since the first study was made, the function of the load average database was reimple- 
mented by an active server process, or pseudo-device [Welch88]. The server can make more 
intelligent choices for migration, plus its interface is more efficient |Douglis90|. Table 3 
shows consistency related statistics after this change. There is a small rate of opens to uncach- 
able files, but nothing like the 7.5% overall rate found in the earlier data. 
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New File Sharing and Cache Consistency Actions 


Hour or Num Non- Can’t eae Last Server Action 
934,566 | 47% 
165,476| 21% 
280,043 | 22% 
346,710] 40% 


211,317 | 26% 












i 
14 
17 






rAllspice | 1,542,140] 37% 45% | 4% 
Anise 214,013 | 40% 2% | 7% 
esau _| | _ 181,964 | = 46% 32% | 7% 





0.83% 0.16% 


Table 3. Consistency data from Allspice, Assault, and Anise for one week in January 1991. 
Allspice is the primary server, while Assault and Anise store user files. The top-half of the 
table gives an hourly breakdown of all the servers combined. The bottom half gives the total 
breakdown for each server individually. The last row has the totals for all the servers com- 
bined. 


0.16% 


4. Measured Effectiveness of Sprite File Caches 


This section presents results on the I/O traffic of the clients and servers, and it shows 
how effective the caches are during normal system use. Traffic between applications and the 
cache is compared with network traffic, a breakdown of the network traffic is given, and the 
traffic to the servers’ caches is compared with the servers’ traffic to their disks. 


4.1. Client Read Traffic 


This section compares I/O traffic from applications to the cache with network traffic gen- 
erated by the clients. The data presented is based on a 36-day study in November and 
December, 1989. The tables present I/O rates in bytes per second, the miss ratio of the cache, 
and a breakdown of the network traffic in terms of cache misses, uncachable data, and paging 
data from the VM system. In particular, there are two percentages associated with cache 
misses. The first percentage is the miss ratio, which is computed as follows: 


M+U 
c+U 


Where M™ is the rate that data is fetched into the cache because of misses, U is the rate that 
uncachable data is read, and C is the rate that data is read from the cache by applications. The 
fact that C does not include U is because uncachable traffic bypasses the cache and the rates 
were monitored separately. In the tables below, the I/O rate in the column labeled **Cache”’ is 
for C, not (C+U). 


The second percentage associated with cache misses is its contribution to the total net- 
work traffic: 


Miss Ratio = 
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—_ 
M+U+V 


where V represents paging traffic from the VM system. The tables also give the proportion of 
uncachable data and VM data, as well as the total remote I/O rates. 


Table 4 through Table 6 give the read traffic for the DECstation and Sun-3 clients. The 
tables are broken down into different time periods based on the time data was collected, where 
each row indicates the average I/O rates over the preceding interval (e.g. 8pm to 8am, 8am to 
llam, and so on). The bottom row gives I/O rates and percentages averaged over 24 hours. 
The *‘Cache’’ column gives the read rate from the cache (not counting reads to uncachable 
data), and the ‘‘Misses’’ column gives the rate at which the cache requested data from a 
server. The first percentage under **Misses’’ is the miss ratio defined above, while the second 
percentage is the ratio of cache misses to all remote read traffic. The other two primary 
sources of remote read traffic, uncachable files and page faults, are listed in the columns 


Miss Traffic = 


DS3100 Client See Traffic oe and — 


124 66% 
139 31% 


239 55% 
138 34% 
81 14% 


Pac sv0 [sas 1we-oone[ 134% | 00-39%] 302 


Table 4. Hourly read traffic for DECstation 3100 clients, which have 24 Meg main memories. 
The first column indicates the time of day data was taken, and the other columns have I/O 
rates and relative percentages. The last row averages the data over the whole trace period. 
I/O rates are given in bytes/second. The first percentage in the ‘‘Misses’’ column is the cache 
miss rate. The second percentage is the relative proportion of cache miss traffic to other 
sources of network traffic. The ‘‘Uncached’’ and ‘‘Pageln’’ columns gives rates for traffic to 
uncachable files and traffic to swap files, respectively. The percentages in these columns indi- 
cate their relative proportion of the total remote read traffic. The ‘‘Total’’ column gives the 
total remote read traffic. 





Sun-3 = Meg) chen Read Traffic Se and ae 





pref ase [ase ra aan] 1s | Tor 51m | 78 | 


Table 5. Hourly read traffic for Sun-3 clients with 12 Meg main memory. 
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— 3 = Meg) prison Read Traffic (Bytes/Seconds and ratios) 


57 40% 
77 21% 


179 37% 


283 36% 
215 46% 


prt sem [aon] 22 37%] 1a ae 18S 55% | 330 | 


Table 6. Hourly read traffic for Sun-3 clients with 8 Meg main memory. 





labeled **Uncached’”’ and **PagelIn’’. The last column gives the total remote I/O traffic. Some 
of the total remote I/O traffic (up to 1% or 2%) is due to remote device and remote window 
access, which is not shown in the table. 


The overall read miss rates are around 35%, with the 8 Meg Sun-3s slightly worse at a 
40% miss rate. The hourly average miss rates range from about 20% to 60%, with lower per- 
centages indicating more effective caches. Note that VM paging traffic accounts for slightly 
more network read traffic than cache misses. The VM traffic includes page faults on program 
image files, as well as faults on swap files. The DECstations, which all have 24 Meg of main 
memory, have the lowest paging traffic. Note that the workstations with larger memories have 
larger read rates to their cache, but all the workstations have about the same overall network 
read traffic. The larger memories reduce paging and allow for larger, more effective file 
caches. 

Initial measurements of the read traffic highlighted a number of clients with abnormally 
high traffic to uncachable data. The traffic for these clients is given in Table 7. Their poor 
miss rate, almost 60%, stems from a single application that scanned a shared database periodi- 
cally (SK to 10K every I5 seconds!). The database recorded host load averages and was used 


—— Client Read Traffic aaa and ao 


66 15% 
336 42% 


244 33% 


705 50% 
158 20% 


Pre ste sr) 13 23% 


Table 7. Hourly read traffic for a collection of DS3100 and Sun-3 clients that have abnormally 
high read traffic to uncachable data. The traffic stems from an application that periodically 
scans a heavily shared (and therefore uncached) database. Note that this collection of clients 
has the largest I/O rates to its cache and that the miss rate does not include traffic to uncach- 
able data, only to data that could be cached. 
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to choose hosts for process migration. A daemon process on each host updated the database 
once a minute, and it kept the database open to force it to be uncachable. An X widget that 
displayed the number of hosts available for migration caused periodic scans of the database, 
and the effect on network traffic was significant. The process migration system has been 
changed to use a server process to manage host selection instead of using a shared file. Table 
8 shows the read traffic for a collection of DECstation and Sun-4 clients after this change was 
made. There is almost no read traffic to uncachable data, and VM paging traffic dominates the 
network. 


4.2. Client Write Traffic 


Table 9 through Table I! give the write traffic for the DE&Cstation and Sun3 clients. The 
format of the tables is similar to those with read traffic. Hourly breakdowns are given, and 
remote traffic is divided among cache misses, uncachable data, and writes due to page outs. 


New Client J Traffic (Bytes/Seconds and ratios) 


SS eT 


2 3.0%| 80 82% 
7 1.3%| 399 66% 
[1 1.6%| 514 69% 
10 1.3%| 547 66% 
6 1.5%] 341 79% 
11 3.8%] 210 67% 


See Sane eae aes 


Table 8. Read traffic for a collection of DECstation and Sun-4 clients after the shared data- 
base was replace by a server process. There is almost no read traffic to uncachable data, and 
VM paging traffic dominates the network traffic. 



























DS3100 Client noe Traffic (Bytes/Seconds and a 


63 49% 48 38% 
69 46% 74 49% 
146 65% 69 31% 
230 73% 74 23% 
154 80% 29 15% 


Pac aes [sto 20-63% 10 Sv 37 30% 


Table 9. Hourly write traffic for all the DECstation 3100 clients. The format of the table is 
the same as Table 4. An uncached database is updated once a minute by each host, and this 
creates a small amount of uncachable I/O traffic. Note that the overall write miss rate is 51%, 
meaning that half the data written to the cache is not written out. 
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8 am 30 53% 
50% 71 49% 
57% 150 54% 
53% 170 67% 


37% 84 55% 
ras [som Tess] ao a 0m | 


Table 10. Hourly write traffic for all the 12 Meg Sun-3 clients. The write traffic is similar to 
that of the DECstation clients. 


Sun-3 = Meg) Gltent Write Traffic Rae and ao 


gl 86 153% 38 46%1 15 10%1l 27 33%1 83 | 


53% 38 46% 
61% 77 46% 
53% 94 49% 
69% 244 67% 
59% 98 41%| 9 

D 


Preise [596 as aoe) Ta Ime TT 


Table 11. Hourly write traffic for all the 8 Meg Sun-3 clients. The write miss rate is slightly 
worse (higher) in comparison with the DECstation and 12 Meg Sun-3 clients. 






































The effectiveness of the cache in trapping short lived data is given by the traffic ratio: 


W+U 
C+U 


Where W is the amount of data written out of the cache to a server, C is the amount of data 
written into the cache by applications, and U is the amount of data written to uncachable files. 


Traffic Ratio = 





The most notable result in the tables is that the writeback traffic ratio ranges from about 
40% to 60%, averaging 52% overall. This means that about half the data written by applica- 
tions was removed or overwritten in the 30 second aging period. Traffic to uncachable data 
accounts for only a few percent of the network traffic, although it does increase the miss ratio 
by a couple percent. Page out traffic accounts for less than half the network traffic, and it is as 
low as 30% of the traffic from the DECstation 3100s. Table 12 shows more recent data for 
the Sprite network, after the uncachable migration database was replaced with a server. There 
is still evidence of some shared files that are updated steadily, but the I/O rate is much smaller. 
Shared files are still used to record user logins and to log system events. Note that the write 
traffic ratio is 70%, well above the 50% found in the initial study. This follow-on study, how- 
ever, was only one week long and occurred during a period of relative inactivity as shown by 
the overall I/O rates. It was probably not long enough to match the accuracy of the earlier 
study with regards to long term cache effectiveness. 
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New Client wie Traffic (Bytes/Seconds and a 


712% 5 19% 
84% 94 771% 21 17% 
72% 127 60% 72 34% 
66% 173 57% 120 39% 
66% 56 32% 109 63% 


69% 47 48% 32 33% 


Pre 36 [Toe a9 s0e| 113m 26 388 


Table 12. Hourly write traffic after the shared migration database was replaced with a server 
process. The clients are a collection of Sun-4s and DECstations. The rate of I/O to uncach- 
able files has dropped significantly, but there is still evidence of uncachable files, most likely 
system log files and the user login database. 



















4.3. Server I/O Traffic 


This section presents the I/O traffic from the standpoint of the file servers. In the case of 
a file server it is interesting to compare the traffic to its cache to the traffic to its disks. Two 
metrics are given, the “‘File Traffic’’ and the **MetaData Traffic.’” Metadata is data on the 
disk that describes a file and where it lives on disk. This includes the descriptor that stores the 
file’s attributes, and the index blocks used for the file map. The *‘File Traffic’’ represents I/O 
to file data blocks as opposed to the metadata information. The combination of file traffic and 
metadata traffic gives the total disk traffic for the file server. Three ratios are given that com- 
pare cache traffic to disk traffic: 


File Traffic Ratio = z 


Metadata Traffic Ratio = 


+ 
> A|= 





Taal Teappc Raia = 2 


Where F is the disk traffic from the cache to file data, M is the disk traffic to metadata, and C 
is the traffic between applications and the cache. There are no uncachable files on a file 
server. The file traffic ratio ignores the effects of metadata, while the total traffic ratio includes 
it. 

The server I/O traffic from a 20-day study period, October 29 through November 19, 
1989, is given in Table 13 and Table 14. Figure | shows the server I/O traffic for a combina- 
tion of all servers averaged over a 6-month study period. Servers were sampled every hour, 24 
hours a day. The graphs indicate that the server caches are effective for reads during peak 
usage hours. The server caches are less effective for writes because client caches trap out most 
of the short-lived data. The write graph highlights the large amount of write traffic to meta- 
data. File descriptors have to be updated with access and modify times, so just reading a file 
ultimately causes its descriptor to be written to disk. Furthermore, the |28-byte descriptors are 
written 32 at time in 4K blocks so there is extra traffic from unmodified descriptors. The large 
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Server I/O Traffic (Bytes/Second) 
‘ache Traffic File Traffic MetaData Traffic | Total Disk 
Host bytes/s (dev) | bytes/s (dev) bytes/s (dev) bytes/s 


8601 (9321)| 3427 (7876) 283 (982) 3710 
921 (640) 863 (507)| 4133 (1913) 4996 
4421 (9129)| 3201 (8242) 453 (1101) 3654 
932 (3163) 804 (2994) 1295 = (1295) 2099 


Mint r 
w 
Oregano T 
w 
Allspice r| 11478 (18313)| 5970 (16398) 520 (2062) 6490 
w| 5174 (9495)| 3838 (6142) 1692 (2013) 5530 
Assault Tr 
w 
Tr 
w 


















1808 (7342)} 1481 (7128) 180 (604) 1661 

529 (3081) 291 = (1385) 350 (676) 641 

combined 25946 - 13932 - 1433 - ISS15 
7305 - 5620 - 7481 - 13266 


Table 13. I/O traffic on the file servers over a 20-day period. The upper row for each server 
gives read I/O rates, the lower row gives write rates. The average and standard deviation are 
given for the bytes/sec transferred to and from the cache (‘‘Cache’’), file data blocks on disk 
(‘‘File’’), from file descriptors and index blocks on disk (‘‘MetaData’’), and the total traffic to 
the disk (‘‘Total’’). 














Server I/O Traffic (Megabytes and Ratios) 





Host Cache File MetaData Total Disk 
Mint r| 15172} 6046 40% 500 3% | 6546 43% 
wl! 1624] 1523 94%] 7291 449%] 8814 542% 


Allspice rT] 18861] 9811 52% 854 5%} 10665 57% 
8503| 6307 74%} 2781 33%{| 9088 107% 
Oregano r| 8199 839 10%| 6776 83% 

w| 1729] 1491 86%] 2402 139%| 3893 225% 

Assault tr) 3131} 2565 82% 311 10%} 2876 92% 
w 606 66%} ILIL 121% 

45364] 24358 54%} 2505 6%| 26863 59% 
w] 12772] 9826 77% | 13080 102% | 22906 179% 

Table 14. This gives the total megabytes transferred for the results given in Table 13, and the 


percentage that this is of the megabytes transferred to or from the cache. The total disk traffic 
can be greater than 100% of the cache traffic because of metadata traffic. 








amount of metadata traffic at 2am is because the UNIX tar program is used for our nightly 
dumps, and it changes the access time of every directory and any files that were dumped. The 
effect of metadata changes has been noted by Hagmann|Hagmann87], who converted the Cedar 
file system to log metadata changes, which reduced metadata traffic considerably. Current 
research in the Sprite group involves a log-structured file system where all data, tile and meta- 
data, is logged |Ousterhout89]. 


The tables show that the cache on Mint, the root server, is effective in eliminating reads 
(40% file traffic in the 20-day study), but not as good at eliminating wnites (94% traffic ratio in 
the 20-day study). Its read hits occur on frequently-used program images and the load average 
database. The steady updates to this file and other logs trigger a steady update of disk 
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Figure |. Server I/O traffic averaged from July 8 to December 22, 1989. The left-hand graph 
has read traffic and the write-hand graph has write traffic. ‘‘cacheBytes’’ are file data bytes 
transferred between the cache and remote clients or server-resident applications. ‘‘fileBytes’’ 
are file data bytes transferred between the disk and the cache. ‘‘remoteBytes’’ are file data 
bytes accessed remotely by server-resident applications. ‘‘metaDataBytes’’ are metadata bytes 
transferred to and from the disk. The total disk traffic is the sum of ‘‘fileBytes’’ and ‘‘meta- 
DataBytes’’. 


descriptors, which explains Mint’s high metadata traffic. 


The 20-day study reported in the tables was made after a bug was fixed that prevented 
continuously updated files from being written through to disk. With this bug present, Mint’s 
traffic ratio was about 50% for file data, while the other servers had write traffic ratios of 70% 
to 80% or more. Mint’s low traffic ratio prompted a search for a bug in the cache write-back 
code, and this 20-day study was made after it was fixed. That Mint’s current traffic ratio 
changed from 50% to 94% indicates almost half the data written to it is to continuously 
updated files, ie. the migration database. The 6 month study graphed in Figure |, however, 
includes both versions of the system so there actually should have been slightly more file write 
traffic to update the migration database. 


Allspice and Oregano are directly comparable because they store the same type of files 
(many files were shifted from Oregano to Allspice during the 20-day study period). Allspice’s 
cache is about 10 times the size of Oregano’s and it is clearly more effective. This is to be 
expected because the server's cache is a second-level cache, with the clients’ caches being the 
first level. The server’s caches have to be much larger than the client's caches because the 
locality of references to their cache is not as good. 


It is also interesting to see how the caches skew the disk traffic towards writes. During 
the 20-day study period, the traffic to the server caches was about 22% writes. The traffic to 
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the server disks was 26% metadata writes and 20% data writes. If the metadata traffic is 
discounted as an artifact, then the data writes accounted for 40% of the disk traffic. The skew 
towards writes at the disk level should continue as the server caches get larger and more 
effective at trapping reads. 


5. Variable-Sized Caches 


An important feature of Sprite caches is that they vary in size in order to make use of all 
available memory. Nelson{Nelson88a] explored ways of trading memory between the file sys- 
tem and the virtual memory system, which needs memory to run user programs. The basic 
approach Nelson developed was to compare LRU times (estimated ages) between the oldest 
page in the FS cache and the oldest VM page and pick the oldest one for replacement. Nelson 
found that it was better to bias in favor of the VM system in order to reduce the page fault rate 
and provide a good interactive environment. The bias is achieved by adding a bias to the LRU 
time of the VM system so that its pages appear to be referenced more recently than they really 
were. We have chosen a bias against the file system of 20 minutes. Any VM page referenced 
within the last 20 minutes will never be replaced by a FS cache page. This policy is applied 
uniformly on all hosts, and it adapts naturally to both clients and servers. Servers use most of 
their memory for a file cache, while active clients use most of their memory to run user pro- 
grams. Idle clients become hosts for process migration, and large idle programs (i.e. the win- 
dow system) tend to get paged out and replaced by more file cache as well as the migrating 
applications. 


5.1. Average Cache Sizes 


Table 15 gives the average and maximum cache sizes as measured over the full 6-month 
study period. The file servers are listed individually. The clients are grouped according to the 
amount of physical memory and processor type of the host, and the results are averaged. The 
adaptive nature of the cache sizes is evident when comparing clients and servers with the same 
memory size; the file servers devote more of their memory to the file cache. This difference is 
not achieved via any special cases in the implementation, but merely by the uniform applica- 
tion of the 20-minute bias against the file system described above. 


The cache occupies a larger percentage of main memory as the memory size increases, 
indicating that the extra memory is being utilized more by the file cache than by the VM sys- 
tem. This trend is most evident on the Sun3 clients, of which there is a good population size, 
and in which the Sprite implementation is the most mature. Doubling the physical memory on 
a Sun3 client quadruples the average cache size on the client; it increases from 17% to 34% of 
the physical memory. 

The variability of the client caches is indicated by the standard deviation and the max- 
imum observed values. The variability tends to increase as the memory gets larger, indicating 
that the cache is trading more memory with the VM system. The DECstations have lower 
variability because their cache was limited to about 8.7 meg during most of the study period. 
(This limitation was a software limit that was eventually removed.) 


The results from the servers show that Mint and Oregano can only devote on average a 
little over half their memory to their file cache, yet their maximum cache size is as much as 
3/4 of their memory. Their caches ramp up to a maximum shortly after booting, and then 
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Cache Size (Megabytes) 


Allspice* 128 [67.8 52%|22.14 17%|78.13 61% 
Assault** 24 4.55 19%|16.50 69% 
Mint 16 | 9.0 56%] 1.23 8%|11.80 74% 
Oregano 16 1.77 11%| 12.06 75% 

4.42 55% 

7.88 66% 
2.86 18%|12.22 76% 


Sun4 12 | 2.1 17%] 1.73 14%| 6.87 57% 
Sun4 24 | 6.0 25%} 3.70 15%| 13.43 56% 
DS3100 24 | 6.3 26%| 2.27 9%| 10.36 43% 


Table 15. Cache sizes as a function of main memory size and processor type, averaged over 
the study period. The average, standard deviation, and maximum values of the observed 
cache sizes are given. The sizes are megabytes and percentage of main memory size. The 
file servers are listed individually. The rest of the clients are averaged together based on CPU 
type and memory size. 

* Allspice’s cache was limited to at most 78.13 Mbytes. 

** Assault’s cache was limited to 8.7 Meg during most of the study. 























gradually decline in size as the kernel builds up state information about how its files are being 
used. The servers also grow the number of RPC server threads they keep, and each thread has 
a significant amount of pre-allocated buffer space as well as a kernel stack. 


In the case of Allspice, however, the limitation on its cache size is due to an artifact of 
the memory mapping hardware on the Sun4. The file cache uses hardware page map entries, 
and if the cache gets too large it can cause extreme contention for the few remaining map 
entries. Its cache is fixed arbitrarily at about 80 meg because of this. Even with this limita- 
tion, the cache on Allspice is 10 times the size of the cache on Mint and Oregano, and meas- 
urements presented in Section 4.3 indicate that a server needs a large cache like this for the 
cache to be really effective. 


6. Related Work 

The Sprite caching system was initially studied by Nelson for his thesis work 
[Nelson88a]. He compared 9 different client writing policies in combination with 4 different 
server writing policies on a set of benchmarks. He found that using a delay policy on both 
clients and servers minimized I/O traffic and provided the best client response time. In con- 
trast, a “write through on close” policy, which is used in NFS, increases network and disk 
traffic and causes clients to wait at close time. 


AFS uses a hybrid strategy of caching temporary files (those under "/tmp") with a delay 
policy, but writing through other files at close. Nelson found this to be a almost as good as 
the Sprite policy in terms of network bandwidth reduction, although significant delays can still 
occur when non-temporary data is written through to the server. AFS caches remote files on 
the local disk, in contrast to Sprite’s use of main memory. Howard found a read miss rate of 
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about 20% on the AFS client caches [Howard88], which is better than the 35% miss rate found 
in this study. The better miss rate in AFS is because the disk-based caches of AFS are larger 
than the main memory caches in Sprite (AFS clients usually have 20 or 40 Meg caches). The 
response time and server CPU utilization of NFS, AFS, and Sprite were compared in 
[Nelson88b]. Sprite provided the best response time (25% faster than AFS and 35% faster 
than NFS), while AFS had better (ie. lower) server utilization (16% server CPU utilization 
under load for AFS vs. 38% for Sprite and 80% for NFS). Another comparison between 
Sprite and NFS can be found in [Srinivasan89], in which the addition of the Sprite delayed- 
write policy and consistency mechanism to an NFS system improved performance significantly. 


Earlier studies of I/O traffic include Ousterhout’s measurements of timesharing VAXes 
running 4.2 BSD UNIX [Ousterhout85], which reported per-user I/O rates of 300-600 bytes/sec 
when averaged over 10 minute intervals, and rates of 1400 to 1800 bytes/sec when averaged 
over 10 second intervals. These rates do not include paging traffic, and they are for active 
users only. Rates are higher over shorter intervals because there are fewer active users in a 
shorter interval. The rates obtained for Sprite clients, about 1500 bytes/sec for combined read 
and write traffic in the mid-afternoon, are averaged over [80 minutes and include periods of 
inactivity. 


7. Conclusion 

This paper has reviewed the Sprite caching system and reported on its performance when 
supporting day-to-day work in our user community. There are a number of significant results. 
Client write traffic ratios average about 50%, meaning that half the data generated by applica- 
tions is never written through to the server because it is deleted or overwritten before the 30- 
second aging period expires. Client read miss rates are about 35%, indicating reasonable 
effectiveness. There is low overhead from consistency-related actions. In less than 1% of 
open operations did the server have to issue cache control messages. The most interesting 
negative result is that the shared database used to record host load averages accounted for 
approximately 10% of the network write traffic and up to 60% of the network read traffic for 
some clients. This problem has been cured by replacing this heavily shared file with a network 
server process and tuning the interface to it. The result is that concurrent write sharing, which 
causes files to be uncacheable on clients, occurs in less than 1% of the files opened. There is 
very little consistency-related traffic between the servers and clients, and (after fixing one 
application!) there is very little data traffic to uncachable data. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper investigates the use of distributed shared data as a programming paradigm 
for distributed applications. It describes experiences with the kernel-level support for 
distributed shared data available in the ARCADE distributed environment. It reports on 
the substantial program simplification that results from replacing a classic message 
passing scheme with the distributed shared data model. Also, although a carefully 
designed messaging implementation can result in less communication overhead, the 
paper shows that the shared data concept actually promotes faster execution. The key 
is that messaging frequently results in synchronous solutions while shared data facilitates 
asynchronous ones. Three example applications are discussed. The first is a simple data 
sharing exercise, the second does cooperative computation and the third shows how 
global pointer-like variables can be used to build distributed dynamic data structures. 


1. Introduction 


The distributed shared memory paradigm [1] was originally proposed to simplify the task of 
writing distributed algorithms. It was felt that applications would be simplified if they did not 
have to explicitly communicate. Subsequent work [2][3][4] has focused on improving the 
efficiency of distributed shared memory and dealing with the problems caused by page granularity. 
An alternative form of shared data is to use shared data-objects [5], In this paper, we discuss 
three examples of distributed shared memory which support the claim that it simplifies coding. 
The examples also point out another, perhaps even more valuable, effect of using the distributed 
share memory model: it promotes the use of asynchronous operation. Tasks which explicitly 
exchange messages frequently are written to wait for each other. With the implicit communication 
of shared memory, it is natural to let each task run at its own pace. Thus, even though distributed 
shared memory can entail more overhead, it may lead to faster code. 


Distributed shared memory has been proposed as a convenient method of data sharing between 
elements of a distributed application. The ARCADE distributed kernel has a unique view of data 
sharing and includes kernel-level support for it. The title of this paper mentions distributed shared 
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data, rather than distributed shared memory. Normally, distributed shared memory refers to the 
paging model originally proposed by Li. Shared memory is handled much like virtual memory 
with page boundaries determining how updates are made. With ARCADE, the size and content 
of shared entities are set by the application and can be tailored to how the data is to be used. 


ARCADE was originally designed as an architecture to provide interconnections of heterogeneous 
machines with transparent machine boundaries. Support for differing data representations is built 
into the keel. This means that the kernel has to know how memory is being used in order to 
provide necessary data translations. With this structural information, ARCADE can offer a new 
model of distributed shared memory. Data is stored in structured carriers called data units which 
can be shared between machines. The kernel defines locks for data units and these allow 
applications to control how and when the shared data is updated. 


This paper summarizes the ARCADE architecture and describes three examples of its support for 
distributed shared data. The first is a simple exercise which illustrates a variety of cooperation 
scenarios possible with shared data. It shows the value of asynchronous operation which hides 
communication overhead. The second is a classic calculation problem which demonstrates an 
asynchronous solution of LaPlace’s equation. The final example uses ARCADE’s support for 
distributed dynamic data structures to provide a model that simply doesn’t exist with messaging. 


2. ARCADE Distributed Kernel 


This section introduces the ARCADE distributed kemel [6][7][8] and explains how it han- 
dles data. ARCADE is a minimal software platform for distributed applications which are viewed 
as collections of independent, cooperating tasks. These tasks can interact in a uniform and 
effective manner even when they reside on heterogeneous machines which use different data 
representations. This distinguishes ARCADE from other distributed kernels, such as Mach 
[9][10], V kernel [11], and CHORUS [12] which are not concerned with heterogeneity. 
ARCADE’s support of heterogeneity has led naturally to sophisticated and powerful kemel-level 
support for distributed shared data. 


ARCADE defines two basic abstractions: active tasks and passive data units. Tasks are named 
entities which possess an address space and an input queue. The names are globally unique and 
location independent and are used for inter-task identification. Address spaces are private; they 
are not shared between tasks. Input queues provide a port-like mechanism for tasks to transfer 
and share data. 


The data unit abstraction was introduced in ARCADE to deal with problems of differing data 
representations. They are essentially structured carriers of data which can be mapped into the 
address spaces of tasks. Tasks can create and discard data units instead of allocating and 
deallocating memory. In addition, the data units may be transferred and shared between tasks. 
ARCADE defines locking primitives which enable tasks to ensure consistency of shared data units. 
Finally, ARCADE supports the construction of dynamic data structures within and between data 
units. Subsequent sections describe these data unit services in greater depth. 
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2.1 Allocation and Release 


ARCADE tasks allocate data units just as normal processes allocate memory. However, in 
addition to specifying the size of the memory region desired, a task specifies the structure of the 
data that will be stored there. The structure specification is very much like that found in 
high-level languages such as Pascal and C. A data unit may consist of simple atomic entities 
(16-bit unsigned, 32-bit floating point, character, etc.) and structures built from these entities. The 
ARCADE kemel processes an ALLOCATE request by mapping an appropriately sized chunk of 
memory into the task’s address space and returning the address of the new data unit. The data 
unit’s structural specification is stored in a kernel structure called a data unit descriptor, or DUD. 
DUDs are not visible to tasks, but a DUD accompanies each data unit throughout its lifetime. 


A data unit is unmapped from a task’s address space with the RELEASE service. If no other 
tasks have access to the data unit and if it is not the target of a data unit link, the memory 
occupied by it and by its associated DUD will be deallocated. 


2.2 Transfer and Sharing 


ARCADE provides two fundamental task interaction mechanisms: messaging through data unit 
transfer and shared data by data unit sharing. Since machine boundaries are transparent, the 
ARCADE kermel provides full support for distributed shared data. The data unit’s known structure 
and its lockability allow the kernel to handle many of the problems of such support. 


A task uses the SHARE service to share a data unit with another task. Parameters to SHARE 
include the name of the target task and the address of the data unit to be shared. The kernel 
places the specified data unit on the input queue of the target task. Subsequently, the target task 
will use another ARCADE service, ACCESS, to gain addressability to the data unit. As a result, 
both tasks will have the same data unit mapped into their address spaces. 


If both tasks reside on one machine, then SHARE may be implemented using physical shared 
memory. If, however, the target task is remote from the origin, the ARCADE kemel automatical- 
ly generates a replica of the data unit on the destination machine. Furthermore, if the destination 
machine has a different hardware architecture than the origin machine, ARCADE uses the 
information in the DUD to transparently translate the data to the appropriate representation for the 
target machine. 


2.3 Locking 


Since the SHARE service allows multiple tasks to have simultaneous direct access to a data unit, 
ARCADE provides locks which allow tasks to synchronize access to the data. ARCADE relies 
on an application’s use of locks to maintain consistency among the replicas of a data unit. When 
a task asserts a read lock, the kernel guarantees that no other task has a write lock and that the 
local copy of the data unit will not change. A write lock assures a task that no other task has a 
concurrent lock and the release of a write lock causes any changes in the data to be propagated 
to all replicas. 
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asks are not obligated to use data unit locks. Since data units are directly addressable, tasks may 
read and write them without first obtaining the corresponding lock. Locking may be viewed as 
a user level protocol which avoids the stale data problem described in [13]. However, other 
user level protocols may be employed to maintain consistent shared data. In fact, as Cheriton 
[14] has pointed out, there are times it is not necessary to guarantee data consistency. Judicious 
use of the locks allows a task to propagate and receive updates only when necessary. This permits 
tasks to run asynchronously and can result in substantial performance enhancement. 


2.4 Dynamic Data Structures 


Since ARCADE tasks do not share address spaces, the sharing of a data unit which contains 
pointer variables would pose a problem. The classic implementation of pointers as addresses is 
not meaningfully when the pointer is shared between tasks. However, without some type of 
pointer, dynamic data structures can not be constructed. Therefore, ARCADE defines a new 
pointer-like variable type, called a data unit link. A data unit link identifies a data unit and points 
to a location within that data unit. They can be used to implement dynamic data structures which 
consist of multiple data units. 


Data unit links are essentially system-level pointers and may not be read or written directly by 
tasks. Instead, tasks use the SETLINK service to assign a value to a data unit link. The ACCESS 
service allows a task to request that ARCADE map the target of a data unit link into the task’s 
address space. 


Although it is more expensive to manipulate data unit links than simple pointers, data unit links 
can be quite valuable. They allow tasks to construct and share arbitrarily complex, multi-level 
data structures. Such structures may even be shared between heterogeneous machines. 


2.5 Input and Output Lines 


ARCADE tasks can interact through a set of input and output lines. These allow a task on one 
machine to effect the operation of a task on another machine. A task’s output lines are binary 
signals which can be set and reset by the task. Its input lines are also binary and can be sensed 
by the task. More importantly, they can determine the task’s run/sleep and live/die controls. As 
their names suggest, these controls govern whether or not the task is dispatchable and whether or 
not it will continue to exist. 


The task itself determines how its input lines effect its controls. It can ask the kemel to "connect" 
the output lines from another task to its input lines. It can also "connect" system signals such as 
a timer tick or a physical interrupt. The input lines pass through the software equivalent of a 
programmable logic array, or PAL, whose outputs are run/sleep and live/die. As with the input 
connections, the task determines the logic function that relates its input lines to its controls. Thus, 
for example, a task can sleep until an interrupt occurs or another task completes a job and the 
timer has ticked. 
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2.6 Prototype Implementation of ARCADE 


ARCADE was originally designed as an architecture. Several prototype implementations have 
been built at the University of Notre Dame. The original version ran on 80286/80386-based PS/2 
computers communicating over a token ring. A similar variant also was operational on the IBM 
System/370 architecture. The current prototype runs on only on IBM 80386-based PS/2s 
connected via a 4 Mbps token ring. All measurements reported here are from 16 Mhz systems. 


3. PHONE - A Party-line Application 


The initial application of ARCADE’s shared data support is a talk-like utility, called PHONE, that 
lets a group of users type messages to each other. Each user has a keyboard and screen. 
Whenever something is typed on one keyboard, it appears on all screens. Although some delays 
are unavoidable, the screens are updated as quickly as possible. Several versions of PHONE were 
developed to demonstrate various approaches to sharing data. This section describes the structure 
of these solutions and shows how they were used to measure the effectiveness of distributed 
shared data. 


As noted above, ARCADE is a distributed kernel. Normal operating system services, such as user 
interfaces, file systems and so forth, are built as tasks on top of the kernel[15], in the model 
of Mach and Chorus. The console manager task, named CONMAN, handles keyboard and screen 
interfaces. A client task can ask CONMAN for a logical console and CONMAN will allocate a 
key queue data unit and a screen buffer data unit for that client. The client may subsequently ask 
CONMAN for access to these data units which then become shared between CONMAN and the 
client. 


When the user selects the client’s logical console, the client becomes the foreground task. 
CONMAN copies its screen buffer to the physical screen and places any subsequent keystrokes 
into its key queue. A foreground client can change its screen buffer directly and then ask CON- 
MAN to update the physical screen. CONMAN places keystrokes into the key queue and then 
pulses one of its output lines to notify the client. 


The initial version of PHONE had a local 
client task on each machine which inter- 
acted conventionally with its local CON- 
MAN. Figure 1 illustrates a two node 
group and shows the local sharing of the 
key queue and screen buffer. Whenever 
a key was pressed, the client would read 
it from the key queue and send it in a 
message to all other client tasks in the 
group. Each client was responsible for 
properly modifying its screen buffer and 
asking its CONMAN to update the physi- 
cal screen. 






o/p line 


i/p line 
Messages P 


Local Node ' Remote Node 


‘ —— = 
To measure the performance of each ap- Figure 1 Message passing implementatio 


proach to PHONE, a string of 100 keystrokes was generated at one node and the time to propagate 
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them to all other nodes was measured. The keystrokes were generated from the keyboard. Even 
without communication, it took 35 mil- 
liseconds per key for CONMAN to pro- 
cess the keys and write them to the “*" Message Passing © —~ Modified Shared Key 
screen. The messaging version was used ~*" Centralized Server 

as the baseline and results for up to four 
remote nodes are shown in Figure 2. For 
only one remote node, CONMAN is on 
the critical path and the time per key is 
about 35 milliseconds. With each add- 
itional node, the local client spends an ad- 
ditional 15 milliseconds waiting for com- 
munication. With two remote nodes, the 
client time dominates, and for each suc- 
cessive node, time increases by 15 mil- 
liseconds. 


—* Shared Key Queue 


msec per character 





Number of Remote Clients 


Figure 2 Performance of various schemes 


The second implementation used ARCADE’s support for sharing data across machine boundaries 
to build PHONE with only one centralized client task. As shown in Figure 3, the centralized 
client obtained a logical console on each node. When this console was selected, the centralized 
client was able to receive keystrokes from the remote machine. It determined what should be dis- 
played on each screen, modified all of the screen buffers and notified each CONMAN to update 
the physical screens. 


As might be expected, this approach did not yield good performance. Even with keystrokes being 
generated at only one node, Figure 2 
shows that the added communication to 
lock and update remote screens signif- 
icantly degraded performance. However, 
since the client did not have to provide 
message receiving routines, the code was 
much simpler. Not counting the initializa- 
tion code for PHONE, it was 50% shorter 
than the code for messaging. 


One suggestion for another version was to 
allow local clients to process local key- 
strokes and to update the appropriate por- 
tions of all screens. However, this en- 
tailed many writers contending for the Figure 3 Centralized server scheme 

screen buffers and resulted in a significant increase in communication to arbitrate between the 
writers. 











Local Node Remote Node 


An alternate suggestion was to share the key queue data units with clients on all nodes and to let 
each client update its local screen buffer. The keel would propagate the keystroke information 
and free the clients from messaging overhead. Figure 4 shows the relation between tasks and data 
units in this third approach. Each client attaches each CONMAN’s output line to an input so that 
it will be notified when a key is added to the queue. When a CONMAN pulses this output, the 
kemel passes the pulse to each client. 
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Unfortunately, even though CONMAN does not participate in passing its output pulses to the 
remote clients, it is blocked while this 
happens. Therefore, as Figure 2 shows, 
this approach, referred to as shared key 
queue, is slower than message passing. 
Also, the time necessary to send output 
line updates is proportional to the number 
of nodes. Therefore, the overall time 
grows linearly with the number of mach- 
ines. 








A simple modification of the third scheme 
yielded unexpectedly good performance 
and clearly indicated the value of asynch- 
ronous operation. The modification, as 
shown in Figure 5, was to have the local 
client pass the output pulse to remote clients, rather than depending on CONMAN. The thought 
was that this would free CONMAN to run in parallel with the output pulse propagation. 


Local Node | Remote Node 


Figure 4 Shared key queue approach 


Figure 2 shows the dramatic performance 
improvement. It might have been expect- 
ed that as the signal propagation burden 
increases with the number of nodes, the 
client task would have become a bottle- 
neck. However, even for four remote 
nodes, this approach takes essentially the 
same time as the single node messaging 
scheme. What has happened is that while 
the local client waits for the output pulse 
to propagate, CONMAN continues to 
place keys in the key queue. Once the 
propagation is finished, the clients re- 
ceives all of the keys in the queue and 
writes them to the screens. Thus, as the number of nodes increases, the keystrokes are grouped 
and network traffic per key to each node is reduced. This happens because we no longer require 
CONMAN and the clients to operate synchronously. 





Local Node | Remote Node 


Figure 5 Modified shared key queue 


It is clear that the performance of each implementation of PHONE would be improved if support 
for multicasting were added to ARCADE. However, even with multicasting, the conclusion that 
asynchronous operation will significantly improve system performance is still valid. 


4, Cooperative Computation Example 


The next example clearly demonstrates the difference between synchronous cooperation, supported 
by message passing, and asynchronous cooperation, using shared data. It involves solution of a 
boundary value problem by red/black successive overrelaxation. This is essentially the same 
example used by Chase et al to illustrate Amber[16] and it lends itself well to both solution 
approaches. Experimental results show that, as the number of processors increases, the 
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computational efficiencies offered by letting each machine run at its own pace outweigh the added 
communication overhead. 


Red/black successive overrelaxation[17] is an iterative solution technique for finding the 
temperature at all points on a plate given the temperature at the edges. It uses LaPlace’s equation 
which states that the value at a point equals the average of the values of the points surrounding 
it. A checkerboard grid is laid over the rectangle and the red and black squares are alternatively 
evaluated. The value at each red square is determined by its black neighbors and vice versa. 
Each iteration involves recomputing all of the red squares and then all of the black squares. The 
process continues until the values have converged. 


With multiple processors, the solution region can be divided into rectangular subregions, each of 
which may be assigned to a separate processor. The bulk of the calculation involves points within 
the subregions, but the values at the boundaries must be communicated to the processors handling 
the adjoining subregions. 


The frequency and method of this communication determine the speed of convergence and the 
complexity of the tasks. The Amber approach was to communicate the values of the red squares 
while the black squares were being calculated and vice versa. This allowed the algorithm to 
converge in the fewest steps. When the communication takes less time than the calculation of one 
color, the communication overhead is essentially hidden and attractive speed-ups are possible. 
However, when communication is slower than calculation, this synchronous approach forces 
processors to wait between each iteration. It can be shown [18] that an asynchronous method, 
where the subregion boundaries are updated periodically, also converges. Although it may take 
more calculation iterations, it will require less communication and can result in overall faster 
convergence. 


Chase et al point out that there are two options for communicating the values at the boundaries. 
As with Amber, the calculation tasks could send each other messages containing the subregion 
boundary values. Alternatively, the boundaries, or even the entire rectangle, could be shared. 
With standard paged shared memory and an unlucky choice of page boundaries, this can lead to 
thrashing. However, with ARCADE, the shared area can be divided into data units and locking 
can be used to control updates and prevent thrashing. 


Not surprisingly, the messaging approach leads to much more complex code. Each task must 
include the code necessary to transmit and receive the messages. With sharing, the kernel does 
the communication and the task just calculates. Also, explicit messaging requires the task to 
actively receive updates which makes asynchronous calculation difficult. The implicit 
communication used with data sharing allows that calculation task to ignore updates. 


Two different ARCADE-based implementations of the red/black successive overrelaxation example 
were built and evaluated. Both operated on a relatively small rectangular region that was 160 x 
100 points. The time to communicate between two nodes in the ARCADE interconnection as on 
the order of the time to calculate one fourth of the points. Thus, with more than two nodes, the 
communication overhead for the synchronous method dominated the calculation time. The 
evaluations consisted of running the calculation on a variable number of nodes and determining 
the time to convergence. 


For both implementations, a calculator task was placed on each node and several other tasks 
supported the calculation. These other tasks provided an operator interface to configure the test, 
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a coordinator task to distribute the work and a graphical task to display progress. The first 
implementation followed the Amber approach and used messaging and synchronous processing. 
For a single node, it was able to converge in 29 seconds. When a second node was added, 
calculation time decreased, but only marginally, to 21 seconds. The communication overhead 
offset the calculation gain. For three nodes, the calculation time actually increased to 29 seconds. 
The added penalty of waiting for all three calculator tasks to synchronize every iteration simply 
swamped the computational savings. Performance continued to degrade as more processors were 
added. The speed-up curve in Figure 6 shows the dismal result. 


The second implementation used distribut- 
ed shared data and asynchronous cal- 
culation. The subregions were mapped 
onto data units and additional data units 
were used for the boundary regions. 
These boundary data units were shared 
between calculator tasks and were design- 
ed to minimize communication overhead 
and avoid multiple writer contention. 
Each calculation task dealt with two types 
of boundary regions. The external boun- 
daries were the areas adjacent to its sub- | 
region. These provided the task with Number of processors 
input data and were only read by the task. 

The internal boundaries were the areason _—‘ Figure 6 Speed-up curves for red/black 
the edges of the task’s subregion which 

were inputs to other calculator tasks. These the calculator task had to write. 








Shared data 


Speed-up 
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Figure 7 shows the subregion for a typical task. The heavier line indicates the actual subregion 
that this task has to calculate. The un- 
shaded rectangles are the external boun- 
dary data units provided by other tasks 
and used by this task. The shaded data 
units are written by this task and used as 
external boundaries by other tasks. After 
a set number of iterations, the task copied 
the calculated values from its subregion 
into the shaded data units. It then ob- 
tained and released a write lock on these 
data units. This caused the kemel to 
propagate the new values to the replicas 


jaa honey units shared by other cal- | [RSS WWW WW0tGg: 
ae ee 


The single node time for this approach ex- 

ceeded that for synchronous messaging. 
Using updates only every other iteration, 
it took 64 seconds to reach convergence. Part of this penalty is the extra overhead of copying 
data to the boundary data units. However, most of it is due to the additional iterations need for 
asynchronous evaluation. With two nodes, convergence time dropped to 37 seconds and for three 
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Figure 7 Calculator task data units 
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it was 26. Thus, for three nodes, the asynchronous, shared data method was better than the 
Synchronous, messaging approach. As Figure 6 shows, it continued to improve, taking only 16 
seconds for six nodes, the most tested. 


The code need for the shared data calculator task was substantially smaller than that needed for 
messaging. For messaging, this task was about 1000 lines of C code, while for shared data, it was 
only 200. The major difference was that for shared data, there was no need to receive messages 
and determine what to do with them. This is essentially the same effect that was observed with 
PHONE. 


5. Growing Distributed Trees 


The final example illustrates how data units and data unit links can be used to create dynamic data 
structures which span machine boundaries. Since ARCADE can accommodate interconnections 
of heterogeneous machines, the techniques described here works even for machines which use 
different data representation conventions. The goal of the example is to create a distributed binary 
tree containing a sorted list. Any node in the interconnection should be able to look-up, insert 
or delete entries from the list with minimal impact on the same activity by any other node. 

The tree is built essentially as a standard binary tree with each vertex being a data unit. Each 
vertex will contain five elements: the list entry stored at this vertex, data unit links to right and 
left children and the list entries stored at each child. It is necessary to store the children’s list 
entries so that tasks at each node can properly manage locks on data units. Each task processing 
the tree shares the root data unit and never releases it. 


Figure 8 shows a typical distributed tree being processed by two tasks. For simplicity, the list 
entries are just single letters. As noted, 
the root is shared by all tasks. When a 
task wants to look-up an entry, it begins 
by acquiring a read lock on the root and 
reading it. If the desired entry precedes 
the root entry, it uses the left data unit 
link to access the left child. The read 
lock guarantees that the link is not being 
changed. It continues to follow the data 
unit links in search of its entry. At each 
step, it accesses the target data unit, ac- 
quires a read lock on it, releases the read 
lock on its grandparent and, if the grand- 
parent is not the root, releases the grand- ' » ee : 
parent data unit. Thus, in the figure, Task Figure 8 Distributed binary tree 

2 has looked-up the entry U. At any one time, each task has a maximum of four data units in its 
address space and holds read locks on no more than three. 





Adding a vertex to the tree follows the same pattem. The task traverses the tree, starting at the 
root, until it finds a place for the new entry. It then releases its read lock on this last data unit 
and acquires a write lock. If some other task has a read lock on the same vertex, the task must 
wait. (Since ARCADE does not currently allow a task to upgrade a lock from read to write, it 
is conceivable that another task can sneak in and change the vertex. Therefore, the task must 
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reverify that this is the correct place to add its entry and that the entry has not already been 
added.) Once it has the write lock, it allocates a data unit for the new vertex and sets the data 
unit link in the parent to point at it. 


Deleting an entry is only slightly more complex. Since ARCADE does not allow tasks to upgrade 
locks, the task must write lock the parent of the vertex to be deleted before it accesses the vertex 
itself. If it does not, the parent node could be changed between locks. Therefore, each vertex 
includes the list entries of its children. When deleting a vertex, all changes to the tree take place 
it the subtree that grows from its parent. Therefore, since the task has a write lock on the parent, 
it can eventually acquire whatever additional write locks it needs to properly restructure the tree. 


With all of this locking and unlocking, it might seem that deadlocks are possible. However, there 
is a natural ordering of the data units in the tree and all locks are acquired in the same sequence. 
Therefore, deadlocks can not occur. 


Since tasks have at most four data units in their address space at one time, even for very large 
trees, one may wonder where the other data units reside. As long as there is at least one data unit 
link pointing to a data unit, the ARCADE kernel maintains that data unit. In general, the kernel 
on a given node does not discard a data unit that is the target of a data unit on that node. When 
a data unit is released by one of the tree searching tasks, it is still being pointed at by its parent. 
Since that parent is still on this node, the data unit remains on this node. If it has to be accessed 
again later, no communication is necessary. 


It is only by reaccessing that a task can be assured that is has valid data. If it kept a vertex in its 
address space and the vertex was deleted by another task, it would not know it. Since it acquires 
a read lock before using the data unit link in a vertex, it is assured that it has the latest version 
of the data. 


The performance of the distributed tree was compared with that of a tree object, such as those of 
Orca. The tree object was located on one node, and tasks on other nodes sent requests to it. 
Early results indicate that the distributed tree takes approximately twice as long as the tree object 
to enter a given number of elements in the tree. This slowdown is primarily caused by the 
communication required to assert read locks in the current ARCADE implementation. 


The preliminary test consisted of eight nodes which entered character strings into the tree. Each 
node entered a given number of strings as fast as it could and the total time was measured. Table 
1 lists the total time for various tree sizes. Even though this test did not include deletions, it did 
indicate a problem with the distributed tree. 


As noted above, in the distributed tree, each task read locks each node as it traverses the tree. 
Acquiring these locks requires communication, and the traversal is inherently slow. To verify that 
the read locks were the problem, a modified version of the distributed tree was developed. Read 
locking guarantees that the structure of the tree is not changed above the point where a task was 
adding an entry. Since the test did not involve deletions, it was possible to omit the read locks. 
It was still necessary to write lock the leaf where new data was added. This version actually out 
performed the tree object. Its data is in the last column of Table 1. 
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Fortunately, there are implementations of : oe, 

read and write locks which allow read No Lock 
locking without communication. Such an gee 
implementation would likely allow the at 
fully functional distributed tree to be 1600 re a ee 


competitive with the tree object. 


6. Summary 


We have distinguished between distributed 
shared memory, which relies on the paged 
memory model, and distributed shared 
data as realized in ARCADE, which uses 
data units. Although the three examples Table 1 Time in seconds for 8 nodes to build tree 
presented here used ARCADE, they also 

show how the more classic method can be helpful. The natural programming model provided in 
all examples would hold for any form of distributed shared memory. The speed up attributed to 
asynchronous operation is a direct result of the simplified model. 





Two areas where the ARCADE approach has distinct advantages over paged memory are in locks 
and data unit links. Since locks give applications the ability to control updates, many of the 
inefficiencies encountered in traditional distributed shared memory are avoided. Data unit links 
offer a new paradigm for distributed shared data. It is not clear, for example, how to build a 
dynamic data structure like the distributed tree without a global pointer such as a data unit link. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Virtual Memory Xinu Project investigates a new model of virtual 
memory in which dedicated, large-memory machines serve as backing store 
(page servers) for virtual memory systems operating on a set of (heterogeneous) 
clients. The dedicated page server allows sharing of the large physical memory 
resource and provides fast access to data. 


This paper gives a brief overview of the Virtual Memory Xinu research 
project. It outlines the new virtual memory model used, the project’s goals, a 
prototype design and implementation, and experimental results obtained from 
the prototype. 


1. Background 


Virtual memory operating systems provide mechanisms that allow programs requiring 
large amounts of memory to execute on a wide range of architectures regardless of the 
computer’s physical memory size. This ability aids the development of portable code by allow- 
ing programmers to design and implement programs independent of the physical memory size 
available on the underlying machine. When user programs exhaust all available local physical 
memory, the operating system writes blocks of physical memory to the backing store. The vir- 
tual memory system later retrieves the blocks of memory from the backing store on demand. 


Most conventional virtual memory operating systems use magnetic disks for backing 
storage’. Magnetic disks provide high data transfer rates, large storage capacity, and the ability 
to randomly access data, making them an appealing backing storage medium. The operating 
system usually reserves a fixed size region of the disk for backing storage and writes blocks of 
data directly to that region (i.e. no additional file structure or other organizational structure is 
imposed on the raw storage provided by the disk hardware)! >-®, 


More recent virtual memory systems have added a level of abstraction to the paging para- 
digm?:!°, These systems use the abstraction of files to hide the underlying storage device from 
the virtual memory system and allow the operating system to store data on the disk using high 
level file operations. The virtual memory system does not need to know the characteristics or 
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organization of the underlying disk device because the file system handles the storage of data on 
the disk. Some operating systems provide support for a distributed file system and allow disk- 
less machines to use remote files for backing storage” 19.11, Unfortunately, using files for back- 
ing storage increases the overhead associated with paging. Writing data to a file usually 
requires a minimum of 2 disks accesses (1 or more to update the directory structure and 1 to 
write the data) whereas writing directly to the disk requires only 1 access!+>. Moreover, file 
systems often attempt to improve performance with techniques such as read-ahead. Read-ahead 
assumes that most programs access files sequentially and attempts to prefetch additional data 
whenever the system reads from a file. However, when applied to random access paging 
activity, prefetching wastes valuable buffer space, degrading both paging and file system perfor- 
mance. 


The Virtual Memory Xinu project explores a new model of virtual memory in which dedi- 
cated, large-memory machines serve as backing storage for virtua] memory systems operating 
on a set of (heterogeneous) clients. The dedicated memory server’ allows sharing of the large 
physical memory resource and provides fast access to data. 


This paper gives a brief description of the Virtual Memory Xinu project. It describes the 
model used, the system components that comprise the model, and their design. 


2. The Remote Memory Model 


The Virtual Memory Xinu project uses a new model for virtual memory called the remote 
memory model*. The remote memory model consists of several client machines, one or more 
dedicated machines called remote memory servers (or page servers), and a communication chan- 
nel interconnecting all the machines. Figure 1 illustrates the architecture. 





Figure 1: An Example Remote Memory Model Architecture 


The model uses dedicated, large-memory machines called remote memory servers to pro- 
vide backing storage for virtual memory systems executing on heterogeneous client machines. A 
virtual memory operating system executes on the client machines and provides the mechanisms 
needed to efficiently access the large-memory backing storage over a low delay, high bandwidth, 
communication channel. The large-memory page server machines provide backing storage for 
multiple heterogeneous client machines at speeds competitive with local disk speeds. 


+ We use the terms memory server and page server interchangably. 
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Client machines share the large physical memory resource located at the page server. 
Each client machine has a private local memory large enough to support the normal processing 
demands. However, for jobs requiring large amounts of memory, clients page across the net- 
work, storing pages on the large-memory page server machine and retrieving them as needed. 
The page server allocates memory on demand to clients that require additional memory. Unlike 
other distributed virtual memory systems that page to a remote disk with fixed partitions, the 
remote memory model provides a large, dynamically allocated, shared, backing storage resource 
accessible to heterogeneous client architectures. 


The goal of the Virtual Memory Xinu project is to design a highly efficient system in 
which heterogeneous client machines page across the network to shared, memory backing 
storage. In particular, the project investigates the design of a client virtual memory operating 
system with efficient support for remote memory backing storage, the design of a highly 
efficient memory server, and the design of a high performance reliable paging protocol. 


3. System Design 


3.1. The Client Operating System 


We assume each client machine provides hardware support for virtual memory and net- 
work communication. The operating system requires the hardware assist to support virtual 
address spaces and access remote memory backing storage. We envisioned a design in which 
the client virtual memory systems work closely with a page server to provide fast access to 
remote data. In addition, the client operating system must provide basic operating system func- 
tionality such as process management, process synchronization, interprocess communication, 
and device drivers. In particular, we identified the following design goals for the client operat- 
ing system: 

Very Large Programs Large virtual address space support for programs requiring large 
amounts of memory. 


Multi-threaded Processes The ability to execute multiple threads of control within a pro- 
cess, allowing concurrent manipulation of shared data within a 
process. 


Multi-threaded Kernel The ability to execute several different tasks concurrently in the 
operating system kernel. 


Shared Memory Shared memory primitives that allow sharing of address- 
dependent data as well as providing an efficient mechanism for 
communication and synchronization between the threads in a pro- 
cess or between threads in separate processes. 


Hierarchical Design A design that arranges of the system components into a layered 
hierarchy resulting in a cleanly and elegantly designed system. 


Remote Paging Efficient access to a large, shared, memory resource for tasks 
requiring large amount of memory. 


Architecture Independence The ability to execute the client operating system on the wide 
variety of architectures composing the heterogeneous environ- 
ment. 


We designed the client operating system with these design goals in mind. We based the 
design on the Xinu operating system? > because of its simplicity, its hierarchical design, and our 
familiarity with the system, allowing us to easily modify the system to meet our needs. 
Because Xinu did not support virtual memory, we were not constrained by an existing virtual 
memory design. Consequently, we were able to design a virtual memory system that exploits 
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the desirable properties of remote memory backing storage without sacrificing efficiency. 


3.1.1. Background 


Xinu> is a small, elegant operating system. It arranges the operating system components 
into a hierarchy of levels, clarifying the interaction between the various components of the sys- 
tem and making the system easier to understand and modify. Despite its small size, Xinu uses 
powerful primitives to provide the same functionality found in many larger operating systems. 


Version 6 Xinu supplied primitives to handle memory management, process management, 
process coordination/synchronization, interprocess communication, real-time clock management, 
device drivers, and intermachine communication (a ring network). Version 7 Xinu replaced the 
point-to-point networking capabilities of Version 6 with support for the Ethernet and TCP/IP 
Internet protocol software. Version 7 also included a shell and a remote file system that allowed 
Xinu to access remote files via a remote file server executing on a UNIX system. 


Both Version 6 and Version 7 Xinu ran all processes in a single, global, address space and 
did not use any virtual memory hardware. Before designing the VM Xinu operating system we 
examined several virtual memory hardware architectures and designed the system to accommo- 
date them. In particular, the design was influenced by two substantially different architectures, 
the Vax' and the Sun” architectures. 


3.1.2. The VM Xinu Operating System 


VM Xinu builds on the functionality provided by the small set of primitives found in Ver- 
sion 7 Xinu. The VM Xinu operating system executes on the set of client machines, providing 
virtual memory support for tasks requiring large amounts of memory and using remote memory 
for backing storage. 


VM Xinu uses a hierarchical design to incorporate virtual memory support into the operat- 
ing system, simplifying the kernel and clarifying the relationship between the various com- 
ponents of the system. The design also identifies and separates the architecture dependent com- 
ponents of the system from the architecture independent components. An architecture interface 
layer resides at the lowest level of the hierarchy, hiding the underlying hardware memory map- 
ping support from the higher layers of the operating system and reducing the effort needed to 
port the system to new architectures. 


VM Xinu uses the hardware’s virtual memory support to create a large virtual address 
space for each application program. Each user process executes in its own address space and 
can only access data in that space. Each address space is defined by a mapping from virtual 
memory to physical memory and uses the MMU support to protect the data in the address space 
from all other user processes. When starting a user application, the operating system dynami- 
cally loads the user’s program from the file system into a virtual address space and begins exe- 
cution of the program. All dynamically loaded user processes execute in user-mode and trap 
into the kernel via system calls to invoke Xinu kernel routines. Because the kernel is protected 
from user processes, user processes only access kernel data structures via systems calls. 


VM Xinu supports multi-threaded user processes allowing concurrent manipulation of 
shared data within a process. We define a thread as a point of execution within a process and 
its associated state information. All threads within a process execute instructions from the same 
text region, each at a different point in the code, and share the process’ data region with all 
other threads in the process. Semaphores and other interprocess communication primitives 


f Vax is a registered trademark of Digital Equipment Corporation 
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provide synchronization between threads, both between threads in the same process and threads 
in different processes. The system also provides the ability to execute multiple kernel tasks con- 
currently. Multiple lightweight kernel threads execute at different points in the kernel’s text, 
carrying out kernel operations in parallel. Many operations performed by the kernel such as 
page reclamation, network management, and background paging are coded very simply and 
elegantly when viewed as concurrent kernel threads. 


Many programming languages provide address-dependent data structures to support 
dynamically allocated data. Sorting and search algorithms often use address-dependent data 
structures such as linked lists or tree structures that have embedded pointers (virtual addresses). 
To accommodate sharing of address-dependent data structures, VM Xinu provides two types of 
data sharing. First, all threads executing within an address space share the data in the address 
space. Moreover, the data appears at the same location in each thread’s view of the address 
space. Second, VM Xinu allows address-dependent data sharing between threads executing in 
different address spaces. The operating system reserves part of each address space, called the 
shared|/private area. A thread can place address-dependent data in the shared/private area and 
then allow other threads to access it. Because of a novel design, the data always appears at the 
same location in all address spaces. 


The VM Xinu operating system is unique in that it uses remote (physical) memory, 
accessed via a high speed, high bandwidth network, for shared backing storage. The kernel pro- 
vides the virtual memory and networking mechanisms needed to page across the network to a 
remote memory server. Two kernel dispatcher threads handle the multiplexing and demulti- 
plexing of all paging messages sent to and received from the memory server. 


The kernel uses a highly efficient, reliable, data streaming, network architecture indepen- 
dent protocol to communicating with the memory server called the remote memory communica- 
tion protocol*. The protocol consists of two layers: the Xinu Paging Protocol (XPP) layer and 
the Negative Acknowledgement Fragmentation Protocol (NAFP) layer. The XPP layer sends 
and receives high level paging messages while the NAFP layer handles the details of delivering 
XPP messages over the underlying communication channel. To insure end-to-end? reliable 
storage/retrieval of data, XPP uses timeouts and retransmissions. XPP supports data streaming 
using asynchronous message delivery, resulting in substantially higher throughput than synchro- 
nous protocols. To avoid overrunning the server with paging messages, the XPP protocol pro- 
vides flow control mechanisms that limit the number of outstanding messages allowed at any 
given time. 


The NAFP protocol fragments XPP messages into one or more packets and then reassem- 
bles the message at the destination. NAFP hides the details of the underlying communication 
channel from the XPP layer and provides transmission of arbitrarily large messages. NAFP 
attempts to correct fragmentation errors as soon as they occur using negative acknowledgements 
(NACKs). Early correction of errors using NACKs reduces the number of errors that reach the 
XPP level. NACKs improve efficiency in the presence of errors but contributes nothing to the 
overhead in the expected case, the case in which no errors occur. We refer the reader to [4] for 
a more detailed description of the communication protocol. 


3.2. The Page Server 


The page server provides memory backing storage for the virtual memory operating sys- 
tems executing on the client machines. The design goals we used while designing the page 
server were: 


Heterogeneous Client Support The server should provide remote memory backing storage 
to multiple heterogeneous clients simultaneously. 
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Shared Resources Instead of preallocating fixed amounts of memory to each 
client, the memory resource must be shared between all the 
clients according to their needs. 


Arbitrarily Large Memory The memory resource provided by the server and presented 
to the clients must appear arbitrarily large. 
Shared Data The server should allow clients to share the data stored at 


the server with other clients. 


Fast Data Access To improve overall system performance, the server must 
efficiently locate and retrieve stored data. 


The page server supports heterogeneous client architectures and operating systems regard- 
less of their page size, word size, or byte order. The server uses the remote memory communi- 
cation protocol to transfer pages of any size to or from the heterogeneous client machines, and 
dynamically allocates data structures to store the variable size memory segments clients send to 
the server. The server does not interpret the stored data; it simply returns the data in exactly the 
same form in which the data was received. 


Instead of preallocating fixed amounts of memory to clients, all clients share the memory 
resource. When clients request storage space on the server, the server dynamically allocates 
regions of its memory to clients according to their needs. The only limit on a client is an 
indirect limit on the collective usage of the resource. 


The page server uses a transparent two-level memory scheme to present an arbitrarily large 
memory resource to client machines. The server connects to one or more disk drives and uses a 
memory replacement policy to substantially enlarge the storage capacity of the server. From the 
client’s viewpoint, the server simply provides a single level large memory resource. 


To reduce the delay associated with retrieving memory from the remote memory server, 
the server attempts to minimize the time spent searching the data structures for the desired data. 
The server uses a double hashing algorithm to retrieve data in constant time. The data struc- 
tures used by the server allow clients to share the data they store on the server with other 
clients. Not only does sharing allow different clients to access the same data, but it also reduces 
the memory used on the server by eliminating redundant copies of data (common program text, 
shared libraries, fonts, etc). 


4. Prototype Implementation 


We designed and implemented a prototype distributed system based on the remote 
memory model. The system consists of heterogeneous client machines (Sun Microsystems SUN 
3/50’s, Digital Equipment Corporation Microvax I’s and II’s), a memory server, and a remote 
file server, all connected by a 10 Mb/sec Ethernet. The Sun and Microvax client machines 
simultaneously access the remote memory server for backing storage, demonstrating support for 
heterogeneous clients. 


A page server provides backing storage for the VM Xinu kernel. Our prototype page 
server runs as a UNIX user level process, allowing us to run the server on a wide variety of 
platforms. We have used a SUN 3/50, Sparcstation, Vax 11/780, Microvax II and III, Vaxsta- 
tion, Decstation, an 8 processor Sequent Symmetry, running a wide variety of operating systems 
(SunOS, 4.3BSD, Dynix, Ultrix, VM Xinu) as the page server machine. We built the high speed 
communication protocol used to reliably transfer pages between the client and the page server 
on top of UDP, allowing clients to access page servers on other networks across one or more 
gateways. The combination of a highly efficient memory server and a special purpose commun- 
ication protocol results in a high-speed, shared, secondary storage mechanism operating at 
speeds competitive with a local disk. 
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5. Experimental Results 


Initial performance results, obtained from diskless Sun 3/50 client machines paging across 
a 10 Mb/sec Ethernet to a Sun 3/50 memory server, are described in [4] and show a significant 
improvement over diskless systems that page to a remote file system (see table 1). The results 
show that the time to service a page fault in SunOS takes twice as long as the time to service a 
page fault in VM Xinu. In addition, SunOS pays a high cost to insure that each store operation 
commits the data to disk before acknowledging the operation. As a result, VM Xinu page store 
times are 4 times faster than SunOS. In VM Xinu, unlike SunOS, the round trip delay for a 
write request and the round trip delay for a read request are symmetrical. 


VM Xinu SunOS 


[om 


Table 1: Paging access times for VM Xinu and SunOS 4.0 











Random Read 


Random Write 


Figure 2 illustrates the memory server response time for various server loads. We used a 
Sun 3/50 as the memory server with Sun 3/50 machines running VM Xinu as client machines. 
We generated the various server loads by varying the number of clients and the number of 
requests per second issued by each client. At 30 requests per second the prototype page server 
becomes saturated and any additional load on the server significantly increases the round trip 
delay. However, for loads of less than 30 request per second the results show that the average 
round trip delay for store and fetch requests remains less than 56 ms, regardless of the number 
of clients. As long as the combined request rate of all the client machines remains less than the 
saturation rate, we can add new clients without degrading the performance of existing clients. 
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Figure 2: Remote memory delay for various server loads 
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The paging times reported in [4] measure the combined performance of the remote 
memory server and the communication protocol. Our experience with the system indicated that 
the communication protocol, rather than the memory server, consumed the majority of the pag- 
ing time. To improve the paging performance, we focused our attention on the communication 
protocol in an attempt to streamline the protocol and reduce the communication overhead. 


XPP/NAFP 22% 












UDP/IP 61% 






Memory Server 17% 





Table 2: Breakdown of the time required to process a paging request. 
The percentage is calculated from a total paging time of 39 ms. 


Because NAFP hides the underlying communication channel from the XPP protocol, we 
can run the communication protocol over most network architectures. In our prototype imple- 
mentation, we built the communication protocol on top of the UDP protocol, using the virtual 
network provided by the IP protocol to allow access to memory servers on remote networks. 
Because our design does not bind the remote memory communication protocol to a specific type 
of communication channel, we wanted to measure the additional overhead incurred as a result of 
our implementation decision to use UDP as the communication channel. 


Table 2 shows the breakdown of a paging request in terms of the time spent processing 
each stage of the request. The table shows that the majority of the paging time can be attributed 
to the UDP/IP protocol (over 60%). Upon closer inspection, we observed that the UDP/IP layer 
spent 59% (13.9 ms) of its time copying data (i.e. the contents of the page being stored/fetched). 
Consequently, we optimized the UDP/IP copy routine to efficiently copy the large blocks of data 
transmitted in NAFP messages. The optimization reduced the copy time from 13.9 ms to 4.0 
ms and reduced the paging times from 39 ms to 32 ms. Even with the optimized copy routine, 
the UDP/IP layer consumes 42% of the paging time. Consequently, building the communica- 
tion protocol directly on the communication channel rather than on UDP would substantially 
improve paging performance. 


Sun 3/50 | Sun 3/50 |Vaxstation 3100] Sparc 1+ |Decstation 3100 

(SunOS) | (VM Xinu) (Ultrix) (SunOS) (Ultrix) 
See[ em [am [em | am | om 
rect] em [em | aw | Sm | 3m 


Table 3: Paging times for several different page server architectures. 
The time shown is the round trip delay to store/fetch an 8K byte page. 













Table 3 shows paging times for a Sun 3/50 client paging across a 10 Mb/sec Ethernet to a 
wide variety of architectures. We executed the memory server as a user level application on 
each architecture and measured its performance. Each column of the table shows the time 
required to store/fetch an 8K byte page to/from the specified architecture/operating system. The 
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times show that the architecture and the operating system both have a significant impact on the 
paging times. Clearly, the faster machines (the Decstation 3100 and Sparc 1+ RISC architec- 
tures) outperform the slower architectures (the Sun 3 and Vaxstation). In particular, the RISC 
machines provide backing storage at speeds competitive with local disks. Moreover, because 
our implementation builds on the UDP/IP protocols, the operating system’s implementation of 
these protocols has a significant effect on paging times. SunOS sends and receives packets at 
roughly the same speed, while Ultrix sends packets substantially slower than it receives packets. 
Although the optimized copy routine reduces the time VM Xinu spends processing a message 
by 9.9 ms, we only see a 7 ms speed-up over the old Sun 3/50 page server times (table 1). In 
this case, SunOS is the bottleneck. The lower bound on paging times (32 ms) is based on the 
rate at which SunOS can process UDP/IP packets. 


In short, the results show that our implementation decision to use UDP/IP as the underly- 
ing communication channel significantly impacts the system’s performance. However, even 
with the extra overhead resulting from UDP/IP, the system performs at speeds competitive with 
a local disk. The prototype clearly demonstrates the viability of building hierarchically-layered 
systems paging to remote memory backing storage without sacrificing efficiency. 


6. Conclusions 


Using the remote memory model as an alternative model for designing distributed systems 
has many attractive properties. The large memory resource shared by all client machines is 
especially appealing. Experience with the prototype system clearly demonstrates the viability of 
the remote memory model and shows that performance is competitive with distributed systems 
currently in use. Finally, we showed that the remote memory model can support heterogeneous 
clients machines without sacrificing efficiency. 


7. Prototype Availability 


An implementation of the VM Xinu system, including source code, for the Sun 3 architec- 
ture is now available and can be ordered from The Xinu Project, Computer Science Department, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 47907, or via email from xinu-info-request@purdue.edu. 
The memory server runs as a user level process on most Unix systems. The distribution tape 
includes source code for the VM Xinu kernel, the Xinu remote file server, the memory server, a 
UNIX simulation library, and several VM Xinu application programs. 
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Abstract 


This paper is devoted to an early evaluation of the design and use of the GoTHIC 
distributed operating system, built at IRISA/INRIA (France). The design of GoTuic 
started in 1986 and a first prototype is available since June 1990. The salient features of 
GorTHuic include a network-wide memory management and the use of a fast stable storage 
to build reliable applications. GoTuic provides the abstraction of a shared memory on a 
distributed architecture, the shared space being a segmented single level store. Reliability 
is achieved by the addition of fast stable storage devices. This paper describes in details 
the structure and performance of GOTHIC, and presents some of the most significant 
experiences to date. 


Key Words and Phrases: distributed operating system, fault tolerance, stable storage, 
virtual memory management, parallelism 


1 Introduction 


A distributed system is potentially more powerful than a centralized one, in the following 
ways: a distributed system can be more reliable, because some of its functions can be 
replicated; it can be more efficient, because computations can be carried out in a parallel 
way; finally, it can be extended by adding processing or storage elements. Ideally, these 
advantages should not make the system more difficult to use. Let us take the definition of 
the ideal distributed operating system given by Tanenbaum in [TR85]: 


A distributed operating system is one that looks to its users like an ordinary 
centralized operating system, but runs on multiple, independent CPUs. The key 
concept here is transparency, in other words, the use of multiple processors should 
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be invisible (transparent) to the user. Another way of expressing the same idea 
is to say that the user views the system as a “virtual uniprocessor,” not as a 


collection of distinct machines. 


The key aim in the design and development of Goruic, which is built on top of a local 
area network of loosely coupled multiprocessors is transparency. Transparency is provided 
both at the programming language level and at the operating system level. 

At the programming language level, we have designed a new parallel programming 
language called POLYGoTH [Ben90]. In PoLyGorTH, applications are structured into objects. 
The language integrates two fundamental notions : the multiprocedure construct to express 
parallelism and the notion of object fragment. The multiprocedure is an extension of the 
procedure concept integrating procedural control and parallelism [BBP86]. In PoLyGoTH, 
an object can be built out of several fragments, possibly located on different processors. 
Multiprocedures are defined as access methods to fragmented objects. Multiprocedures and 
fragments allow to exploit the parallelism of the distributed architecture without knowledge 
of the physical location of the parallel components and the data they manipulate. In other 
words, transparency to distribution is provided at the programming language level. As this 
paper is focusing on the operating system aspects, we do not give more details about the 
POLYGOTH language here. 

At the operating system level, transparency is achieved in several ways. In this paper 
we will concentrate on two main aspects : fault tolerance and memory management. Fault 
tolerant mechanisms allows masking of processor crashes, and therefore achieve fault trans- 
parency to users. Section 2 describes a hardware device, the stable storage board (ssB), used 
to realize fault tolerant services. The experience gained with the design and the use of this 
stable storage board is also given in section 2. Section 3 describes the memory manage- 
ment principles implemented to achieve transparent access to data, and report some lessons 
learned by using this memory management. Some conclusions and directions for further 


research are given in section 4. 


2 Fault Tolerance 


2.1 Basic idea 


Hardware redundancy may be coupled with software techniques, so as to provide fault toler- 
ance (Bar81, BBG83]. Our idea is to experiment the use of a fast stable storage (hardware) 
device to build cheap fault tolerant machines based on data redundancy. 


A stable storage is a reliable device with the following properties: 


1. Resistance against external failures: a piece of data stored in stable storage is resistant 
both to hardware failures (e. g. processor or power failures), and to software failures 


(those leading to a bad memory access). 
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2. Atomicity of read and write accesses: an operation on an object stored in stable storage 
either completes successfully, or fails. In the latter case, all changes made on the object 


are undone so as to restore the initial state of the object. 


Existing solutions to design stable storage devices are based on data redundancy. The 
most popular stable storage implementation has been proposed to build a reliable dis- 
tributed file system [Lam81]. In order to provide resistance against disk failures and de- 
cays, each file block is replicated on two independent drives. This solution is acceptable for 
file servers, since the grain of recovery is rather coarse. However, when dealing with small 
objects or when a fine grain of recovery is needed, a disk implementation of stable storage 
is inefficient due to disk access time. 

As far as GOTHIC is concerned, the following characteristics of the stable storage were 
required. First, the access time of the stable storage should be comparable to the access 
time of a RAM memory. Second, it should be possible to handle atomically complex data 
structures. Finally, the stable storage should be tolerant to processor malfunctioning. 

In order to achieve these objectives, we have designed a fast stable storage board 
(ssp) [BBM88]. We now describe the stable storage board into more details. Then, we 
report experience gained both in designing and using the stable storage board. 


2.2 The stable storage board 
Hardware structure 


In order to implement the stability property, there should be at least one valid copy of 
any object at any time. Every object stored in stable storage is composed of two copies 
located on two independent memory banks. Accesses to these banks are mutually exclusive. 
Note that the two banks memory allows the detection of memory decays and their correction 
assuming that a valid copy of the object exists (on one of both banks) and can be identified. 

High performance is guaranteed by building the stable storage board from non-volatile 
RAM memory banks belonging to the processor address space. Access control is ensured by 
internal mechanisms which are simple enough to be implemented in hardware. 

Complex data structures are handled by means of atomic update of a group of objects. 

Stable storage tolerance to processor malfunctioning implies auto-protection of stable 
storage against processor crashes and autonomy. Auto-protection is achieved through very 
strict access control. Autonomy means that the stable storage is able to take some decisions. 
For example, the stable storage is able to detect that the processor (accessing it) is faulty, 
and then initiates a reconfiguration. Further information can be found in [BBM88]. 


Integration of the stable storage board into a multiprocessor machine 


Integrating a stable storage board into our architecture is rather straightforward. Every 
stable storage board may be accessed via the local bus of the processor it is attached to, or 
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via the global bus of the multiprocessor it belongs to, as depicted in figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Architecture of a fault tolerant multiprocessoz 


An interesting feature of this architecture is the ability to provide a normal service, 
even if some processing unit fails. Actually, it is sufficient that one processing unit (of the 
multiprocessor) survive and that the global bus service be available in order to get a normal 
service, as explained hereafter. 

Let us consider process p running on processor P equipped with a stable storage board 
SSBp. From time to time p may store its state into SSBp, so as to establish a checkpoint for 
example. The detection of a crash of processor P is performed by the stable storage board 
itself. Every fixed time period, SSBp sends a signal to P. If this signal is not acknowledged 
by P, then SSBp assumes that P has crashed. It is then necessary to make the stable 
information accessible by another processor. This is done by granting access to another 
processor P’ belonging to the same multiprocessor. In normal use, SSBp is accessed by 
P through its local bus. When P fails, it is accessed by another processor P’ through the 
machine global bus. These two access links are mutually exclusive. 


Performance of accesses to stable storage 


Performances of the stable storage board can be illustrated by comparing them to those of 
a RAM memory (Table 1). 

One can see that the access time of the stable storage board ranges between two and 
three times the access time of an ordinary RAM memory. Accessing SSB being comparable 


to main memory access time, the ssB can be used to store process checkpoints efficiently. 
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Table 1: Comparison of performances between a RAM memory and the ssB 


2.3 Fault tolerance management in the kernel 


The functions of the stable storage board have been integrated into the GOTHIC kernel in 
two layers. 

The lower layer deals with stable storage physical management and provides the op- 
erations to create and delete objects (single objects as well as groups of objects). This 
layer also manages stable storage initialization, processes the interrupts raised by the stable 
storage board. 

Higher-level services can be built on top of this level. A checkpointing service allows 
atomic saving of process states (stack and data) in stable storage. Such processes are called 
stable processes. After processor crash, the checkpointing service restarts aborted process 
from their last state which is stored in stable storage. 

These facilities have been used to build fault tolerant applications. For instance, a 
reliable communication system [Mor90] has been built. This communication system provides 
reliable point to point message transmission and atomic multicast even in presence of node 


crashes and communication failures. 


2.4 Lessons related to fault tolerance 


Experience gained both in designing the fault tolerant multiprocessor and in programming 
reliable applications is reported below. 


Using a stable storage board to build a fault tolerant machine 


The extension of the multiprocessor machine to a fault tolerant one was rather an easy 
task. The initial multiprocessor hardware was not modified. Stable storage boards were 
designed and just added to each processor. This same approach can be followed to build 
cheap general purpose fault tolerant machines from standard architecture, and is being 
experimented by us within the framework of another project, the FTM (as Fault Tolerant 
Multiprocessor) project [BMRS91]. 


Advantages of recovery implemented at the hardware level 


We believe that much benefit is gained when crash recovery services are performed by the 


stable storage logic itself independently of the processor. Should a processor crash, all the 
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objects are restored in their initial state without processor intervention. Note that this 
characteristic distinguishes our approach from related ones, such as SEQUOIA [Ber88]. In 
SEQUOIA a stable memory is also used (each piece of information being replicated in two 
distinct memory blocks). However, unlike GOTHIC, crash recovery has to be performed 
entirely by the processor itself. 


Usefulness of atomic group update 


As stated before, the stable storage board allows atomic handling of complex data structures 
by means of an atomic group update operation. This operation ensures that either all objects 
of a group are updated or none of them if a malfunction occurs. The design of the reliable 
communication system described in [Mor90] showed the usefulness of this operation. When 
sending a message, the message contents together with its sequence number are stored in 
stable storage. If a crash occurs, the communication system is then capable to retrieve 
the (presumed) unaltered message from stable storage so as to perform retransmission. 
The message contents and its sequence number are separate objects, which must be stored 
atomically. This is achieved in a straightforward manner by the atomic group update 
operation offered by the stable storage board. Note that without this facility, the application 
programmer would have the burden to manage by himself correct programming of the 


atomicity property on the group of objects. 


3 Memory management 


3.1 Principles 


Programming with shared data is well understood. Even in non-shared memory architec- 
tures, many programming languages based on logical shared memory have been proposed 
[BF88, JLHB88]. Goruic offers the abstraction of a shared memory on a distributed archi- 
tecture on top of the message passing facility provided by the system. This logical shared 
memory is referred to as distributed shared memory (DSM) in the following. In GoTuic, 
processes can be involved in independent computations, that require modularity and pro- 
tection. They share a segmented single level store [Mic90, Roc90], composed of a set of 
segments. We now describe into more details the way processes access segments and the 
protocol used to maintain segments consistency. Then, some implementation details are 
given. Finally, we report the experience gained both in building and using the GoTHIC 
DSM. 


Accessing a segment 


A segment is a unit of permanent information, directly addressable according to the single 


level store principle. Each segment is represented on one disk, and can migrate. A segment 
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is internally named using a location independent Universal Unique IDentifier (UUID). This 
UUID gives hints for the segment location. 

A segment can be dynamically mapped or unmapped into a range of virtual addresses 
of a process. Each segment is divided into pages, brought into main memory on demand. 
Main memory retains the most recently used pages of segments. Since the segments backing 
stores are spread over the network, remote paging can occur. 

Segment location is transparent to the user. Accessing a segment only requires the 
knowledge of its UUID. Thus, the user is completely unaware of the physical location and 
distribution of the segments. 


Sharing a segment 


As the main purpose of the GOTHIC Ds is to provide a convenient tool to implement inter 
process communication based on shared data, a strong consistency semantics, as defined 
in [CF78] is enforced : a memory scheme is consistent if the value returned by a LOAD 
instruction is always the value given by the latest STORE instruction with the same address. 
Rephrasing this property in the GOTHIC environment means that the vaiue returned by a 
read instruction of a word within a segment is always the last value written (read and write 
instructions may be executed by different processes residing on distinct machines). 

The coherence protocol designed to enforce this semantics [Roc90] is the Berkeley proto- 
col [KEW*85] which we have modified so as to take into account the distributed environment 
of GOTHIC. 


3.2 Implementation 


The Gortuic kernel was obtained by rewriting an existing kernel. Memory management 
was integrated into this kernel in three steps. The first step consisted in providing a paged 
virtual memory management and a single level store on a single processor machine. This 
step has required a complete redesign of the initial kernel memory management: page fault 
handlers have been rewritten, the whole physical memory management has been changed, 
and a permanent information management system has been built. The second step was 
the extension of this kernel to a multiprocessor, the implementation of the consistency 
protocol being the main work. The third step dealt with the extension of the kernel to a 
local area network of multiprocessor workstations. In the following, we mainly focus on the 
implementation of the consistency protocol. 

Our machine deals with segments using a linearly structured page table, locating the 
page frames of that segment in main memory. On a given processor, the processes sharing 
the same segment also share its page table, so that each process refers to the same resident 
page frames. When a segment is mapped into a process address space, an entry in the 
process segment table is created and linked to that segment page table. Pages are 1K-bytes 
in the current implementation. 
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The Berkeley protocol we have extended was initially designed to maintain consistency of 
memory blocks in tightly coupled (shared memory) multiprocessors with multiple hardware 
caches. A memory block may be replicated in different hardware caches. Consistency is 
enforced by allowing any number of caches to read a given block, but allowing only one 
cache at a time to write the block ; an attempt to write into a replicated block (consistency 
violation) results in the invalidation of its replicas. We have been following a similar protocol 
in Goruic : shared memory in the Berkeley protocol should be read as segment in the 
Goruic environment ; memory block should be read as segment page ; hardware cache 
should be read as local memory. Detection of coherence violations are achieved by using 
the virtual memory address translation mechanism in the following way. 

Pages whose copies are not present in memory are marked as invalid in the page table in 
order to trigger a hardware interrupt. Replicated pages are marked read-only in the segment 
page table, while non-replicated pages are marked read-write. An attempt to write into a 
read-only page results in the invalidation of its replicas. The current location of replicated 
pages is memorized to avoid broadcasts of invalidation messages. A consistency server is 
associated with each processor. The server memorizes the access rights and current location 
of the pages belonging to segments present on its disk. Given these pieces of information, 
the server can resolve page faults. Reliable message passing is used to communicate with 


the consistency server. 


3.3. Some performance measures 


The basic performances of memory management have been evaluated by measuring the time 
necessary to handle read page faults. These measurements have been performed on an archi- 
tecture consisting of two multiprocessor machines, connected through a moderately loaded 
ETHERNET network. The figures obtained by the measures are summarized in table 2. 















Resident 
in disk 


Resident in 
main memory 











Local to 
the machine 






Remote to 
the machine 


Table 2: Timing measurement on a read page fault 


Several cases have to be considered. First, the page might be local to the machine or 
residing on a remote machine. Second, on a machine, a page might reside in main memory 
(of one of the processors belonging to the machine) or in secondary memory (disk). 
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These figures show that the time necessary to handle a remote page fault is approxi- 
mately ten times more than to handle a local one. This somewhat low performance when 
handling remote page faults is in our view partly due to the relatively poor performances 
of the low level communication system. 

Note that in the different cases of local page faults, the times necessary to handle the 
fault are close to each other. 


3.4 Lessons related to memory management 


Here are described both positive and negative aspects of programming upon our distributed 
shared memory system. Some of the design issues are also evaluated. 


Development of distributed applications using the Gothic DSM 


Recall that the psM developed in GoTuic provides location transparency, easy sharing, and 
cacheing. These three features greatly influenced the applications built on GOTHIC. We 
illustrate this in the following. 

The distributed implementation of the parallel object-oriented language POLYGOTH 
(see section 1) makes intensive uses of the DSM properties to simplify the language run time 
support. Objects (and object fragments) of PoLYGOTH program are stored in segments. 
Parallel components of multiprocedures are executed on distinct processor so as to speed up 
the program execution. These parallel components access the shared segments. Consistency 
of objects is directly insured by the strong consistency semantics of the DSM and no further 
work is needed. 

GOTHIC DsM has been also used to implement an image processing application: a parallel 
ray tracer [BP90]. Given a scene description, this program computes the image as seen by 
an observer. Both the scene description and the image are stored in shared segments. The 
segment containing the image is divided into areas. The computation is achieved by a 
collection of processes, residing on different processors ; each of them computes an area, 
and once it is finished, selects another one and computes it. The most recently used pages of 
the input segment containing the scene description (which can be very large), are retained 
in main memory without any intervention of the ray tracing program ; moreover, the output 
segment containing the image is kept consistent in a transparent way. 

These applications were straightforward to develop, and convinced us that the principles 


of the Goruic distributed shared memory are sound and effective. 


Performance aspects 


The GOTHIC DSM provides a uniform way to access segments independently of their location, 
these being mapped on demand into the process virtual address space. Many factors may 
impinge performances. We comment two main factors in the following. 
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e In centralized operating systems, it is known that applications using virtual memory 
management must possess a good locality of reference in order to obtain good response 
time. This property is still more important when using DSM since page fault handling 
may require communications with remote nodes (recall that in our implementation, a 
remote page fault is ten times more expensive than a local one). 


e Intensive data sharing can lead to surprisingly bad results. For example, assume that 
multiple producer processes residing on different processors and running in parallel 
produce information items into a shared buffer represented as a single segment page. 
The strong consistency semantics of the DSM may induce a lot of page faults, the page 
being exchanged forth and back between the set of producers. This effect is known as 
the “ping-pong” effect [DSB88]. 


In summary, data within segments should be carefully organized so as to optimize per- 


formances. 


Modularity 


A potential drawback in our management of consistency comes from the fact that it is 
realized at the kernel level. Unlike MACH [ABBt86] and cuorus [RAAt88], a user can not 
connect external pagers to the kernel. In other words, user defined paging policies can not 
be built. This implies that only one (default) paging policy exists. Memory management 
is therefore less extensible and modular than in MACH or CHORUS microkernels. However, 
despite this lack of modularity, one advantage of using a system defined policy is that the 
overhead induced to call user defined paging policies is avoided. 


Fault tolerance 


A remaining problem to be solved in our DSM is processor fault handling. When a process 
crash occurs, the data recently modified by this processor is lost. Furthermore, some seg- 
ments can be inconsistent if some of their pages have been swapped out to disk and others 
have not. Maintaining segment integrity in presence of processor crashes and sharing is an 


issue to be taken into account. This is further discussed in the last section. 


4 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have described the main features of the GoTuic distributed operating 
system, and we have drawn some observations about its design and use. 

Experience with programming on the GOTHIC system has shown that the implementa- 
tion of reliable applications can take advantage of the built-in atomic transaction features of 
the stable storage board. In our view, the most significant success of GOTHIC concerns fault 
tolerance. We have come to the conclusion that it is possible to design cheap fault tolerant 
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machines from standard open architectures by means of a fast stable storage. Concerning 
the distribution aspect, we are convinced that a distributed shared memory is a powerful 
tool to build parallel and distributed applications. 

These two features of GOTHIC have been studied independently. As stated in 3.4, the 
GOTHIC virtual memory management system does not take into account processor crashes. 
One could imagine using a fast stable storage to build a fault tolerant memory management 
system, so that memory pages would be swapped out to stable storage (copying from stable 
storage to secondary storage being done in the background). To solve this problem, we 
are currently working on the design of a transactional memory [BJ90]. Each update of a 
memory page is included into an atomic action managed by the transactional memory. Our 
current research also covers the design of a fault tolerant kernel based on the MACH kernel, 
using a stable transactional memory [BMRS91, BMRS90]. 
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Abstract: 

This paper describes our experience in the implementation of the Guide object-oriented 
distributed system on Unix, Mach and Chorus. A full version of Guide has been 
developed on Unix. While a full micro-kernel based version of Guide does not yet exist, 
the basic mechanisms for the support of the Guide virtual object memory and 
computational model have been implemented on Mach and Chorus. The paper reports 
the preliminary results of this experience and provides an evaluation of the adequation 
of micro-kemel technology, as compared to Unix, for the support of object-oriented 
distributed systems. Microkemels provide a great modularity and flexibility for the 
conception of an operating system with the server architecture. Execution of 
lightweight activities, efficient communication and distributed shared virtual memory 
are very useful fonctionalities for managing the distribution. 

Keywords: Object-oriented distributed systems, Mach, Chorus, microkemels 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes our experience in implementing the object-oriented distributed operating 
system Guide (Grenoble Universities Integrated Distributed Environment) on top of two 
micro-kernels, Chorus and Mach. Based on this experience, we compare these two implementations 
with a previous one developed on top of the Unix system [1] [2]. 

The aim of the Guide project is to explore distributed computing, structured in terms of objects 
and based on a set of heterogeneous workstations interconnected via a local area network. The 
system is targeted towards cooperative applications such as document processing and program 
developement. Therefore, object sharing is an important feature of our model : objects are persistent 
and are the principal way of communication between concurrent activities. The project aims to define 
an architecture which hides most of the problems inherent to distribution, for storage, execution and 
resource allocation, thus providing location, access and execution transparency. The object-oriented 
model allows us to integrate several concepts related to operating systems, programming languages 
and databases, in a single approach. 

Guide is a component of Comandos (Construction and Management of Distributed Open Systems), 
a project supported by the Commission of European Communities under the ESPRIT program. 
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The first Guide prototype was implemented on top of the Unix system. This implementation aimed 
to provide rapidly a version of the system capable of supporting simple distributed applications based 
on the object model. This goal has been achieved and the current version of Guide supports several 
experimental applications such as document editing, mailing and distributed diary. 

While the Unix implementation of Guide provides an adequate testbed to investigate the 
developement of distributed applications, it suffers from several limitations, both in functionality and 
in performance. More precisely, we identified a lack of adequate support for the following critical 
aspects: 

e shared objects, 

© synchronisation mechanisms, 

e lightweight activities, 

e communications. 

In the recent years, a new organization has emerged for operating systems, in which a 
"micro-kernel" provides the basic functions of memory management, process scheduling and 
communication, whereas more elaborate services are implemented as specialized servers. Two 
representatives of this new organization are Chorus [3] [4] and Mach [5] [6]. We expect that 
implementing the Guide object-oriented architecture on top of one of these kernels would improve 
over the Unix prototype both in performance and in functionality. In addition, we hope to improve the 
modularity of the system, and to be able to experiment with different kind of architectures. In this 
way, a version of Guide has yet been implemented both on top of Mach and Chorus, which is 
sufficient to evaluate these improvments. 

The objective of this paper is to report on this experience. We give a preliminary assessment of the 
adequacy of the microkernels for the support of an object-oriented distributed system and we 
compare them, in this respect, with Unix. More precisely, the discussion is focused on the 
mechanisms that allow to implement a virtual object memory in which shared objects are the main 
support for communication between concurrent activities or applications. 

We are aware of two related recent experiments aimed towards providing an object-oriented 
distributed environment on top of Chorus and Mach, respectively: the COOL project at Chorus 
Systémes [7] and the MachObjects approach at Carnegie Mellon [8]. COOL and MachObjects 
have a very similar functionality. In both systems, applications are structured in terms of object 
servers responding to client requests. As opposed to Guide, both systems support an active object 
model, i.e. objects are the units of sequenual execution management. As a consequence, neither 
COOL nor MachObjects provides a mechanism for object sharing. However, they achieve an 
equivalent function by allowing memory segments to be shared between objects. No explicit support 
is provided for persistent objects. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 is an overview of the Guide 
object-oriented model. Section 3 is a survey and a comparison of Chorus and Mach fonctionality, 
with special emphasis on the mechanisms for virtual memory support and activity management. 
Section 4 describes and compares the implementations of Guide on Unix and on both micro-kernels 


and presents the lessons learned in this experience. Conclusions and perspectives are presented in 
section 5. 
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2 Overview of the Guide object-oriented model 


This section provides a general description of the architecture of the Guide system, independently 
of any specific implementation. We first present the object-oriented model which is the basic 
foundation of the system. We then describe the computational model, which defines the 
organization and interaction of activities during the execution of an application. We finally present 
the object storage subsystem, which is in charge of the storage of persistent information. 


2.1 The object-oriented model 


The choice of an object model for Guide is the most important design decision of the system. 
Objects not only provide a convenient and powerful means for application structuring; they also allow 
to unify the concepts of procedural and data abstraction, execution units and long-term storage 
units. 

An object encapsulates data (the state of the object) and operations, also called methods. The data 
may only be accessed through method invocation. A type describes a common behavior that is shared 
by all the objects of that type. This behavior is defined by the signatures of the methods. A class 
defines a specific implementation of a type: it contains the internal description of the representation of 
the data and the programs of the methods. A class is used to generate instances, i.e. objects whose 
representation and methods are defined by the class. 

Objects are not only the units of applications structuring, but also the support for permanent 
storage. Objects are said to be persistent, i.e. their lifetime is not related to that of the execution 
unit in which they were created. The functions of a traditional file system are subsumed in the 
persistent object store. 

Within the system, objects are named by low-level, location-independent identifiers called 
references. References are used internally for object invocation; they also provide a way to refer to 
objects within other objects, thus allowing to build complex, possibly distributed, structures. 

The object model is accessible to users through a specific language [9] whose run-time system 


is implemented on top of the Guide kernel. This language allows to use all the concepts of the Guide 
object model. 


2.2 Execution management 


The computational model provided by Guide aims to allow a user to control the concurrent 
execution of the activities of his application, while preserving location transparency. The user has 
the vision of a virtual machine, which hides the details of distribution, but which provides 


mechanisms for concurrency control. The system implements this virtual machine by sharing the load 
between the nodes of the distributed system. 


2.2.1] Parallelism and synchronisation 


The main abstraction provided by the computational model is called a job. A job is defined as a 
multi-processor, transparently distributed virtual machine, which groups together in a common 
address space a set of objects and a set of threads of control, also called activities, operating upon 
these objects. Guide objects are passive, in so far as they are dissociated from threads. The 
composition of the virtual machine can evoluate dynamically. The execution of an activity within a 
job consists of a sequence of invocations of methods on objects. 

To express concurrency, an activity may create at any time a Set of child activities which are 
executed in parallel within the same job, through a COBEGIN-COEND construct. The parent 
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activity is suspended until a termination condition is satisfied (e.g. termination of the first child or 
termination of all children, etc). 


2.2.2 Object sharing 

The notion of object sharing is central in the Guide model. Shared objects provide the main 
communication facility between activities, within a single jobs or between different jobs. 

The set of objects within a job at a given time is called the context of the job. The job context is 
implicitly shared between all the activities of the job. In addition, objects may be shared between the 
contexts of two jobs. For example, in Figure 1, the two jobs J/ and J2 share the object d. 


Job J2 





O activity C9 object 


Figure 1. Jobs and activities 


Object sharing must be controlled in order to ensure that the shared data remain in a consistent 
state. This is achieved by synchronization constraints associated to each method of a shared object. 
Thus, the data of an object may be accessed according to a specific policy such as readers and writers 
policy, mutual exclusion or a more complex, application dependent, policy. This synchronisation 
mechanism is not further described in this paper (see [9] for more details). 


2.2.3 Distribution 

The virtual machine defined by a job is potentially distributed, i.e. a job may be represented on a set 
of nodes. Since execution transparency is a major goal of the project, there is no direct link between 
jobs and nodes. A job can be represented on several nodes and a node can be visited by several jobs. 
After its creation, a job is only represented in one node, its creation node. Guide provides a 
diffusion mechanism, which allows a job to dynamically extend to several nodes. Thus a job may be 
viewed as a set of representatives, also called /oca/ jobs, one on each node on which the job has 
diffused. The diffusion mechanism is an important feature for the implementation of the execution 
model, in so far as it allows to exploit the parallelism offered by the network within a job, and allows a 
great flexibility for distributed resource management. 
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Figure 2 illustrates job distribution for two jobs, J1 and J2. J] is entirely represented on node N1, 
whereas J2 is composed of two local jobs J2/N1 on node N1 and J2/N2 on node N2. 


Local 
job 
J1I/N1 


Node N1 Node N2 


Figure 2. Distribution of jobs 





2.3 Object management 


We make a distinction between two levels of object management: support for object persistence, 
which is provided by the secondary storage system (SS) and which includes all objects potentially 
accessible to jobs, and the virtual object memory (VOM) which includes the objects bound to jobs at 
a specific time. Figure 3 illustrates this architecture. 

The secondary storage system is implemented by the cooperation between the set of nodes 
provided with a secondary memory reserved for permanent storage. The movement of objects 
between VOM and SS is automatically managed by the system, according to the policy defined for 
object loading after an object fault. The default policy is as follows: if the invoked object is already 
loaded on a remote node, execution takes place on that node; if not, the object is loaded on the node on 
which the object fault occurred. 

To conclude this brief survey of the Guide architecture, we summarize its main relevant aspects: 
applications are organized as a set of transparently distributed "object spaces” in which concurrent 
activities may be executed; objects may be shared beween applications, and between activities 
within an application; objects are potentially persistent and are mapped from a secondary storage 
system. 
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SS Persistent support for objects Secondary storage of nodes 





Figure 3. Architecture of the Guide system 


3 Survey of micro-kernel fonctionality 


The Chorus [4] and Mach [6] kemels supply several similar abstractions wich appear to provide 
adequate support for an object-oriented model like Guide. Before describing our experience with the 
implementation of Guide on top of Chorus and Mach, we briefly recall the basic concepts of these two 
systems. 

Section 3.1 presents the concepts common to both systems and section 3.2 describes their main 
differences. Section 3.3 describes the implementation of a shared memory server, a basic mechanism 
for the support of shared objects. The common concepts and mechanisms are described using the 
terminology of Mach. 


3.1 Common concepts 


The first fundamental abstraction is called a task : a task is a set of resources such as memory or 
communication ports. It can be viewed as a virtual address space within which activities are 
executed. 

The second abstraction is called a thread and represents a sequential activity. In first 
approximation, it consists of a processor state and an execution stack. A thread runs within a task; all 
resources of a task are shared between its threads. Threads are a basic tool for structuring parallel 
applications. The traditional concept of process is represented by a single thread running within a 
task. 

A port is acommunication channel. 

A message is a unit of communication between threads. 

Memory management is very similar in both micro-kemels. Memory is managed outside the kernel 
by a server called a mapper (in Chorus) or an external pager (in Mach). An external pager provides a 
set of functions that respond to requests sent by the kernel (i.e. page-fault) or by users tasks (i.e. 
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allocate memory). The main advantage of this memory management architecture results from its 
flexibility. Thus, a kernel developer can implement his own design in his own external pager as long as 
he respects the interface between the kernel and the external pagers. An external pager allows the 
users tasks to get virtual memory within their virtual address spaces. It also provides different 
mechanisms for memory sharing between tasks such as sharing by inheritance, sharing by mapping, 
etc: 

We were especially interested in using an elaborate external pager, called a network distributed 
shared-memory server, to implement our object-oriented model. This is developed in section 3.3. 


3.2 Specific concepts 


Although Chorus and Mach have been designed with similar goals, their philosophy is not always 

identical ; differences appear in the following aspects: 

e Naming 

e Protection and typed messages 

e Functional port addressing and port groups 

We discuss these differences and we try to evaluate their impact on the design of a distributed 
operating system. 

The first fundamental difference between Chorus and Mach is the naming scheme. Names in 
Chorus are network-wide global names called Unique Identifiers (UI). A port, a task or a thread is 
represented by an UI. Because the naming is global, a task which migrates on another node is still 
accessible by the same UI. Mach objects (i.e. tasks, threads, message queues) are referenced by 
local identifiers represented by ports. These local identifiers are meaningless outside of their address 
space (i.e. their task). The knowledge of ports is controlled by the kernel, in order to provide a strong 
protection mechanism between tasks. The kernel associates port rights with ports. These rights 
express the semantics of the access a task has to a port, e.g. send right, receive right and ownership 
right. Thus. ports may only be exchanged through typed messages, which are controlled and 
analysed by the kernel. This is a strong constraint for the system designers who do not need 
protection. On the other hand, Chorus allows to exchange names between entities using files, shared 
memory and messages, since the knowledge of a UI is assumed to guarantee protection. The kernel is 
not concerned by these exchanges and any additional protection mechanism is left to the designer of 
the sub-systems. Thus a system which does not need strong protection between tasks (e.g. a 
real-time subsystem) does not have to pay for it. This contrasts with the Mach point of view that 
protection is too important to be left to sub-system designers. 

Another difference between Chorus and Mach deals with the manipulation of ports. In Chorus, 
there is the notion of port group which is not present in Mach. A port group allows the user to regroup 
a set of ports in a single entity. Threads can send messages to the group by broadcast or functional 
addressing. Groups are very interesting since distributed services are often supplied by a collection of 
servers distributed over the network rather than by an unique server. Moreover, a port group provides 
a mechanism to support fault-tolerance : the failure of a server within a group is transparent to clients 
who continue to address requests to the group. Mach provides a slightly less flexible mechanism for 
fault-tolerance: when a server fails, its port receiving rights are transferred to a specified backup 
server which is now responsible for providing the failed service. The other difference is about the 
notion of set of ports, wich exist in Mach and not in Chorus. A port set allows a thread to block waiting 
for a message sent to any of several ports. This mechanism may be very useful for protection and 
authentification management. 
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3.3. Architecture of a network shared-memory server 


A network memory server allows a user to create memory objects, i.e. chunks of memory identified 
by ports (in Mach) or by capabilities (in Chorus). To address a memory object, a thread maps it within 
its virtual memory (i.e. the address space of its task). Once an object is mapped, page-faults on this 
object are treated in the same way as "normal" page faults. The kernel sends a page-fault message to 
the server to which the object belongs. 

A network memory server may be implemented by two main architectures. We define the first one 
as centralized and the second as cooperative. Both have advantages and shortcomings regarding 
some specific features. 


3.3.1 The centralized architecture 

The consistency of an object is managed by an unique server. However, several servers may be 
active, managing disjoint object sets at the same time. A thread may also access several objects 
managed by different servers. This architecture is called centralized because all kernels send 
page-faults on an object to the same server. There is no cooperation between servers to maintain 
consistency over the network. This architecture is very simple, but it has the main drawback of 


generating a high network traffic, because all page-fault messages are sent over the network. Figure 
4 illustrates this mechanism. 


Task T1/ Node N1 Task T2/ Node N2 






O1 O02 
page-fault 
Ol 02 O03 
Pager Pl Pager P2 Pager P3 


Figure 4.The centralized architecture of a network shared-memory server 


Task T1 and T2 share the object Ol. The pager P1 is responsible for preserving the consistency of 
object O1. Each page-fault on O1 is directly transmitted to Pl through the network. There is no 
cooperation between pagers. 
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3.3.2 The cooperative architecture 

Consistency is managed by a set of cooperating servers, one per node. This architecture is more 
complex than the centralized one, but generates less network traffic because page-fault messages 
are always local (from the kernel to the server of its node), Each server on each node behave like a 
cache. Thus only page updates and page invalidations are sent over the network between servers. A 
complete description of such an implementation is given in [10]. Figure 5 illustrates this 


mechanism. 
Task T1/ Node N1 Task T2/ Node N2 
Ol Ol 
page-fault page-fault 





Pager P1/N1 Pager P2/N2 


Figure 5. The cooperative architecture of a network shared-memory server 


There is one pager per node. Each task access objects throught its local pager. Task Tl and T2 
share the object Ol. Each page-fault is transmitted to the local pager of the task node. Pager P1 and 
P2 cooperate in order to maintain the consistency of object O1. 


4 Description of the Unix and micro-kernel Guide implementations 


The present section describes the caracteristics of the implementations of Guide and compares the 
implementation on top of Unix with the implementation as a sub-system of a micro-kernel. 

The implementation on top of Unix currently runs on the following workstations: Bull DPX 1000 
and DPX 2000 running the SPIX system (System V based with BSD extensions), Sun 3-60, Sun 3-80 
and Sun 4 running Sun OS (BSD based with System V extensions), and DEC 3100 DecStations 
running Ultrix. 

The implementations on top on micro-kernels is realize on BM 600 running the Chorus V3.2 and 
Mach 2.5. 


4.1 Implementing execution structures 


There are two major problems for implementing the execution structures of Guide on top of Unix. 
As described in section 2.2, jobs are distributed, i.e. a job may be represented on a set of nodes. The 
first major problem is to manage this distributed execution. On the other hand, the activities of a job 
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share the object space of the job and objects may be shared between different jobs. Therefore, 
sharing a virtual space between activities belonging or not to the same job is the other major 
problem. 


4.1.1 Implementing distributed structure of execution 


Implementing distributed execution structures is achieved in the same way in Unix and the 
micro-kemels because neither system directly provides distributed execution structures. Thus a job 
may be considered as a collection of local components (/ocal jobs) on each node on which the job 
exists. Similary, an activity, which is a distributed thread of control, can diffuse on another node 
through a remote object invocation. An activity may be considered as a collection of local components 
(local activities) on each node on which it has diffused ; only one of these local activities can be 
active at a given time. 


4.1.2 Sharing objects between activities 


Sharing objects between activities is not achieved in the same way in Unix and the micro-kernels. 
The next sections describe and compare the two implementations. 


a) Unix implementation 

On top of Unix, there is no basic mechanism to share objects between processes on differents 
nodes. We therefore only allow this sharing between processes on the same node. Thus an object 
shared between two jobs must be shared between two local jobs on one node. 

Several experimental distributed object oriented system have been built on top of Unix. They have 
shown three ways for sharing resources between threads on one node. For convenience, we use the 
term "job" to mean a shared object address space, although a different term is used in each 
system. 

e One process per node. In this solution, all the execution structures on a node are built within 
one process. This solution is used in Emerald [11]. A scheduler must be provided by the 
system in the process of each node to manage concurrent threads. All the local activities of all 
local jobs are in the same address space and data sharing between local activities of one or 
different local jobs is implicit. This solution has two drawbacks: a scheduler must be supplied, 
and there is no memory protection between jobs in the same address space. The major 
advantage is the implicit data sharing. 

e One process per local job. In this solution, each local job is implemented by a Unix process. 
This solution is used in Argus [12] A scheduler must again be implemented in each Unix 
process to allow concurrent threads in a local job. Data sharing between local activities in one 
local job is implicit, because these local activities are threads in the same address space and 
protection between jobs is guaranted by the separation of their address spaces. However, if 
resources must be shared between activities in different jobs, the processes which implement 
these jobs must share memory. This may be done in Unix by means of the shared memory 
facility, but protection between jobs may be lost if they share a memory region. 

¢ One process per local activity. In this solution, each local activity is implemented by a Unix 
process. There is no scheduler to write, but data sharing between local activities of one or 
different local jobs must again be implemented with shared memory, with the same drawback 
as in the last solution. 

In these solutions, one found two basic mechanisms to share data between threads : implementing 
a scheduler in a Unix process and using Unix shared memory. The motivation for the choice of the 
third solution in Guide was to minimize the implementation work for rapid prototyping. 
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b) Micro-kernel implementation 

Micro-kernels provide concurrent threads in the same address space (task). Thus data sharing 
between threads in one task is implicit. Micro-kemels allow tasks to share data through the mapping 
mecanism, which provides a cheap way of sharing between threads in different tasks. Then a 
local job is represented by a task, while a/ocal activity is represented by athread within the task 
that implements the job to which the activity belongs. 

This implementation on a micro-kernel combines all the advantages of the three solutions on top of 
Unix : a direct data sharing mechanism and an implicit memory protection between jobs. The aspects 
related to object sharing in virtual memory are further developed in the next section. 


4.2 Implementing an object virtual memory 


4.2.1 Implementation on top of Unix 


In the Unix implementation of Guide, shared objects are implemented in shared virtual memory. 

~ Two solutions may be envisaged for the mapping of shared objects to virtual memory regions. 

In the first solution, an object is associated to one shared memory region. This allows to protect 
object accesses, since an object can not dynamically access another object's memory. This 
mechanism was used in an early Guide prototype. However, some disavantages have appeared. The 
cost of the attach and detach operations on shared memory data is high. In addition the size of 
Guide objects is variable since the size of shared memory regions is fixed ; finally the minimum size 
of a shared region is usually much larger than the average object size. 

Therefore, we implemented a second version in wich the virtual memory of a node is represented 
by one single large shared memory region, within which objects bound on this node are mapped. The 
main drawback of this solution is that it looses the property of dynamic protection between objects. 
On the other hand, a significant gain in performance was immediately noticed for the binding of an 


object within the virtual address space (i.e. only one attach operation is necessary, when the 
activity is created on the node). Figure 6 illustrates this implementation. 


4.2.2 Implementation on top of a micro-kernel 


A job is now represented by a task (cf section 3.1). A task defines a protected address space 
which is a set of regions. Regions are access windows upon memory objects (also called segments). A 
memory object may be used as the unit of persistent representation in secondary memory. Thus a 
Guide object is represented by a region in virtual memory and by a segment in permanent storage. 
Memory objects are managed by external pagers; they are the units of Virtual Object Memory and 
Secondary Storage control. 

Mechanisms for memory management provided by the micro-kemels appear to be well suited for 
Guide objects management. They have the following advantages: 

e Encapsulating an object within a region provides an implicit protection mechanism for access 
to objects. Accessing an object does not give access to objects that are in a contiguous 
address space. 

e Threads which represent the activities of a job automatically share the set of objects bound 
in their job, since the address space of a task is shared by the threads of this task. 

e To share an object, activities in different jobs on the same node use the mapping mechanism 


(i.e. a memory object may be mapped in a set of regions within the same node) provided by an 
extemal mapper. 
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The representation of objects in virtual memory has been presented. Thus the management of 
object invocation, which introduce the problem of sharing objects between different nodes, is 
discussed in the next section. 


Guide 
Kemel 


Object Object 
Memory Memory 


shared memory 
régions 





Node 


Figure 6. Structure of the object virtual memory on one node with two jobs 


4.3 Mechanisms for object invocation 


4.3.1] Implementation on top of Unix 

Two mechanisms may be used for remote object invocation. In the first solution, objects are 
replicated. Invoking an object on a node always involves a local copy of the object. A replication 
protocol is needed to ensure that the copies of an object remain consistent. This solution is used in 
Orca [13] In the second solution, a single copy is maintained, and invocation always takes place on 
that copy, either by moving the object to the invoking node or by creating a representative of the 
calling activity on the node that holds the object and performing the invocation there ("diffusion"). 

We have used the second solution in Guide, for the two following reasons: first, the small 
granularity of the Guide objects would make a consistency protocol expensive. Second, the 
mechanisms of activity diffusion provide additional flexibility which should allow to implement load 
balancing policies. We now describe the invocation mechanism, as implemented on Unix. 

When a method is invoked on a remote object, two cases may occur. If the object is not bound to a 
job on the remote node then the object is brought on the current node and invocation is performed 
locally. Otherwise, the extension mechanism is used, i.e. the calling activity diffuses to the remote 
node. A representative of the activity is created on the remote node and the invocation is locally 
performed on that node. This synchronous invocation scheme is illustrated on figure 7. 
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The creation of a remote local activity is called activity extension. This activity extension can 
also cause the creation of a local job on the remote node if the job does not exist yet (e.g. as a result of 
a previous call). This creation of a local job on the remote node is called job extension. 


J1/N1 J1/N2 





Figure 7. A remote execution with job and activity extension 


The process A/N1 which implements the invoking activity is blocked on the initial node N1 waiting 
for the results of invocation. Then the process A/N2 on the remote nodé"N2 resumes its execution, 
terminates the method and transfers the results back to the invoking activity. 


4.3.2 Implementation on top of a micro-kernel 


The mechanisms used for object invocation depend on the strategy used to manage memory 
objects. The first strategy consists to use an external pager which constrains a segment to be located 
on a single node. In this case, a remote invocation is done using the same extension mechanism as in 
the Unix implementation (the object migration can also been used). The external pager which 
implements the second strategy allows an objects to have copies on several nodes, thus implementing 
a Distributed Virtual Object Memory (DVOM). In this case, all invocations are local. This simplifies 
object management, but the cost of maintaining consistency must be considered. This cost depends 
on the behavior of the applications that the system supports, and especially on how they use shared 
segments (i.e read to write ratio). 

The extension mechanism and object migration may be used concurrently with the DVOM, e.g. to 
use the potential for parallelism provided by multiple work-stations or to implement load-balancing 
over the network. The choice of the strategy can be left to the user or controlled by the system.. 


4.4 Lessons learned 


In this section, we summarize our comparative experience in implementing the basic object 
management mechanisms of Guide on Unix and on the Mach and Chorus micro-kemels. We consider 
the following aspects: 


e Distributed object memory 
e Persistent memory 

e Global naming 

e Fault-tolerance 
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Distributed object memory 

As mentioned in section 4.2, the Guide implementation on Unix uses shared memory to allow 
multiple flows of control (i.e. activities) to run within the same address space. The Virtual Object 
Memory on a node is implemented using a single shared memory region containing the objects bound 
on the node. This solution has an important drawback: it does not allow any memory protection 
between activities belonging to different jobs. 

Using Mach or Chorus allows to implement a job by a task. Thus, the virtual memory of the task is 
shared between the activities of a job, which are represented by threads. This architecture also uses 
the strong protection mechanism provided by the kernel between tasks, i.e. threads within a task can 
only access the objects that are maped in the address space of this task. 

Using the Unix shared memory does not allow to build an efficient mecanism for managing multiple 
copies of an object on different nodes, since Unix does not directly provide any tools to preserve 
consistency of replicated data. Such a mechanism can be efficiently implemented using micro-kernel 
functionalities such as external pagers. A variety of consistency policies may be tested using the 
modularity of the external pagers without modifying the architecture of the operating system. One 
can choose to use the standard tools provided by the system, or one can choose to develop specific 
servers for a given application. 

In the Guide implementation on the micro-kernels, this architecture is embodied in the concept of 
a distributed set of shared objects, which we call the Distributed Virtual Object Memory. Using the 
DVOM, one can exploit real parallelism between activities accessing the same set of objects, since 
they can execute on different nodes while accessing the objects. 


Persistent memory 


The management of the page-faults using an external pager can be integrated with the 
management of the secondary storage for persistent objects. An external pager manages a swap area 
on the disk to store the pages. This swap area can be used as a storage area for persistent objects. By 
directly swapping on the objects area, storage management is implicit. Thus, one can expect good 
performances with such a pager. Using a set of cooperating external pagers, one can also implement a 
protocol to manage a reliable duplication of the objects storage. 


Global naming 

In the Unix implementation, a global naming scheme has been explicitly developed using unique 
global identifiers (uid’s). Such a mechanism is directly provided through capabilities in Chorus and 
ports in Mach. However, the global naming mechanism built on top of Unix also allows object 
migration through forwarding pointers, which is not provided by the micro-kemels’ global naming. 


Communication 

The management of communication is an important difference between Unix and the 
micro-kernels. Communication primitives are an essential component of the micro-kemels and they 
are closely integrated with virtual memory, while they have been added to Unix as an upper layer. In 
the Guide implementation on top of Unix, we use standard mechanisms such as sockets and messages 
queues for internal kernel communications, but we have developed our own communication protocol 
to support a reliable and efficient remote object invocation mechanism. The micro-kernels directly 
provide such communication functionalities. 
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Fault-tolerance 

The architecture of systems built on top of a micro-kemel has a good potential for fault-tolerance. 
If a failure occurs, it is local to the server on which it happens. The whole system is not corrupted. 
Thus, a server replication mechanism or a regenerative algorithm can allow the system to restart. A 
set of tools for dynamic reconfiguration of the system using functionalities such as port group, port 
migration or port backup can also been developed. This will be an area for further research. 


Performance aspects 


The implementation of Guide on top of Mach and Chorus is only at a preliminary stage ; but we can 
now [january 1990] run distributed applications on Guide on top of Mach 2.5: 
e we didn’t modify the Guide compiler, 
e wechose a centralized architecture for the shared memory server, 
e we provided object migration and activity diffusion mechanisms. 


We have 2 years’ experience with the Unix implementation and only a few month with the 
microkernels one. Therefore, we cannot supply significant performance figures at the time of writing. 
However. we can expect better performances on the micro-kernels because: 

e Activities that were implemented with processes in the Unix prototype are now implemented 

with threads which are light-weight processes. 

° Most of distributed protocols which were developed at an upper level on top of Unix are now 

essential components of micro-kernels (communication, naming). 


5 Conclusion 


We have presented our experience in implementing the object-oriented distributed operating 
system Guide on top of two micro-kernels, Chorus and Mach. The objective of the paper was to 
assess this experience and to compare it with the first implementation of Guide which has been done 
on top of Unix for fast prototyping. 

The Guide system provides an execution environment for an object-oriented programming langage. 
The main features of the system are: persistent shared objects, supported by a distributed two-level 
storage, transparent distribution of objects, execution model based on concurrent, distributed jobs and 
activities, support for synchronisation and transactions. 

The first remark about the implementation of a distributed object-oriented system relates to the 
architecture of the support system. Kernels like Mach and Chorus are organized as a set of servers 
which are managed by a minimal micro-kernel. Such an organization provides a large facility and 
flexibility for implementing distributed systems. The modular aspect allows to experiment separately 
different parts of the system, and to evaluate different strategies. 

Secondly, micro-kemels integrate basic mechanisms for distribution. Most services which had to 
be built at an upper level in the distributed systems of the Unix generation, are directly integrated in 
the micro-kernels. For example, Mach and Chorus provide a location independent global naming 
scheme. Thus, object naming is more efficient and easier than on Unix. Mechanisms for remote 
procedure call are also directly provided by micro-kemels. Thus, Guide remote object invocation can 
be readily supported. 

We finally notice that some functionalities provided by micro-kemels allow to implement strategies 
that cannot be implemented on top of Unix. For example, micro-kernels directly support distributed 
virtual memory management. Coherence preserving is ensured by the kernel. For the Guide system, 
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this method allows to implement a Distributed Virtual Object Memory that seems to be more efficient 
than the object management strategy on Unix, which relies on remote object invocation with a single 
object image. In the same way, micro-kemels allow to implement easily fault-tolerance protocols with 
the possible data replication or by using the notions of port and port group, wich dissociate server 
location and server naming, to implement reconfiguration algorithms. 

On the other hand, while it appears to be easier to implement distributed systems on top of 
micro-kerels than on top of Unix (since most of the mechanisms that are required for distribution 
management are directly provided), it seems be more difficult to exploit all the power of these 
mechanisms. For example, the notion of a port group should allow us to represent a job as a distributed 
entity and to use group functionality to implement job mechanisms. Execution structures that 
efficiently use this mechanism are still to be explored. Another example concern object management. 
As we noticed, micro-kernels allow to share objects on different nodes using the DVOM. Thus, all 
object invocations can be made on the local image of the object. However, Guide also provides the 
job extension mechanism which allows a job to perform efficiently a remote object invocation while 
keeping a single object image. Further study, including performance evaluation, is needed to compare 


these two mechanisms and to design strategies that use the most appropriate mechanism according 
to the conditions. 
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1 An Introduction to RHODOS 


Existing distributed operating systems at the moment seem to be experimental; none of the available 
systems are of commercial quality (Mach is probably the most advanced contender, but it still fights 
for recognition of its quality). The existing systems were developed on the basis of quite different 
approaches, and this implies that they are not easily comparable. The developers of these systems 
have given little explanation as to how they arrived at their design decisions, and consequently, there 
has not been wide discussion on the merits of alternative design philosophies. 

Users of distributed systems can complete their computational tasks faster with lower processing 
costs because distributed operating systems allow them to share resources, provide them with a 
great variety of services, and allow use of sophisticated devices very often not compatible with their 
computers and not accessible within their organizations. 

The first set of problems can be solved by building a test-bed system, which will allow comparisons 
between different models and implementation techniques in the area of different components of 
distributed operating systems. The second aspect can be solved by the creation of a kernel which 
can be used to support both distributed operating systems and network operating systems. Our 
goal is to attack these two problems uniformly. 

There are two basic goals of the ResearcH Oriented Distributed Operating System called RHO- 
DOS. The first is to allow investigating and comparing alternative contending structures and method- 
ologies for implementing the components of a distributed operating system. This study will initially 
be carried out for homogeneous distributed systems. The results of these investigations will then 
be integrated to construct a prototype homogeneous distributed operating system. This will be 
repeated for a heterogeneous distributed operating system. This leads to the second goal which is 
to be a platform for the development of operating systems for Open Distributed Processing. 

To achieve the first goal of RHODOS, i.e., building a system which allows both qualitative 
analysis and quantative comparisons, it must sit on top of the bare machine. This allows to see all 
resources without interference from any part of an old centralized operating system. 

The aim of this report is the presentation of the basic logical and detailed design features of the 
homogeneous RHODOS system. Section 1.1 and 1.2 gives a brief look at the design issues of the 
system. The basic internal structure of RHODOS is discussed in Section 2. RHODOS’ objects and 
their naming are presented in Section 3. In particular, system names are discussed. Process types 
are dealt with in Section 4. Interprocess communication, vital in a distributed system, is presented 
in Section 5. Section 6 discusses the portable approach to memory management that has been used 
in RHODOS. Section 7 contains the detailed design of load balancing in RHODOS. In particular, 
implementation aspects of the load balancing facility, the interface between the load balancing server 
and migration manager, and the migration manager are discussed. Section 8 addresses general 
aspects of the RHODOS file server. The last section concludes with comments on future work. 


1.1 Design Issues 


Based on experience in the research and development of distributed operating systems, it is suggested 
here that RHODOS should be developed on the basis of a distributed kernel. 

Moreover, RHODOS contains the same management components as an operating system for 
centralized systems, i.e., process management, memory management, resource management, and file 
management. The development of these components requires study of many issues to find methods 
and algorithms which can be used to build these components. 

The problem is how to develop such a distributed kernel. This problem must be solved in a wider 
context. We suggest here that the development of RHODOS requires taking into consideration of 
several design issues. 

Two groups of design issues have been identified [Goscinski 1991]. To the first belong issues 
generated by the requirement of users and their applications, openness and performance. These 
issues are: a communication model for an operating system, paradigms for process interaction in a 
distributed computing environment, transparency, heterogeneity, autonomy and/or interdependence, 
reliable distributed computing, replication of information and data consistency. 
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Figure 1: Design Issues 


In the second group are those which relate directly to the components of a distributed operating 
system; this comprise issues oriented towards distributed processes and their management includ- 
ing: interprocess communication, synchronization, naming, and process management; and also issues 
oriented towards resource management and addresses such as: resource allocation, deadlocks, pro- 
tection, communication security and authentication, and services. These two groups of issues are 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

The first issues is a communication model for a distributed operating system. The ISO/OSI 
Reference Model can only be treated as a basic framework for message passing systems. It requires 
passing information down and up through all layers on the sending and receiving computers, respec- 
tively, and it is too complicated to be applicable for distributed operating systems. A functional 
hierarchy based model should be used. 

Paradigms for process interaction in a distributed computing environment form the second issue. 
The following basic paradigms are identified: the client-server model, the integrated model, the pipe 
model, and the remote procedure call model. Performance and reliability requirements lead toward 
the client-server model and the remote procedure call model. 

A distributed operating system ensures that users view a distributed system as a virtual unipro- 
cessor, not as a collection of distinct machines connected by a communication system. Moreover, 
users do not see any difference between local and remote resources i.e. geographic distribution is 
invisible. This is possible due to network transparency. Various degrees of network transparency 
can be required to achieve a distributed operating system: access, location, name, control, data, 
execution, and performance. Transparency is closely associated with homogeneity. 

However, both some applications and external circumstances (e.g., administrative, managerial) 
generate the need for heterogeneity. This issue generates process, name and resource management 
problems. Heterogeneity will be dealt with when studying open operating systems. 

Transparency and heterogeneity are closely associated with the next issue, autonomy and inter- 
dependency, which are achievable. Users want a distributed operating system to provide autonomy 
to achieve policy freedom, robustness, and security. On the other hand, interdependence allows au- 
tonomous computer systems to communicate, decreases overall costs of distributed systems, makes 
possible efficient utilization of resources, and improves performance. This implies the need for a 
trade-off between autonomy and interdependence. However, the problem is what is such a trade-off. 

Performance and reliability in distributed systems can be greately improved by providing redun- 
dant resources on different nodes. However, resource redundancy generate some serious problems, 
such as the lack of the global state information, the possibility of partial failures, etc. This implies 
difficulties in maintaining data consistency. Multiple copy update can be carried out based on two 
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solutions: non-voting, using either prime sites or token passing approaches, or voting, using either 
majority voting or weighted voting approaches. 

This project is an attempt to study, design, and implement a distributed operating systems taking 
into account these design issues, in such a way that their influence on overall system performance 
can be studied. 


1.2 Design Decisions 


In the light of the discussion above, the following design decisions have been made for RHODOS 
[Gerrity et al. 1988, Gerrity et al. 1990a): 


e Policy should be separated from mechanisms to allow an efficient study of variety of policy 
decisions and some mechanisms on overall system performance. 


e There is a freely available pool of services to each user process, such as a file service etc. These 
are provided by a number of server processes which take requests from user processes and 
return the desired result. The user processes hence are clients to the services. 


e RHODOS will provide a multitasking and multiuser environment. Several users will be able to 
use each machine in the system, and the number of active processes may exceed the number 
of CPUs. Initially the system will be composed of single-CPU homogeneous machines, but 
RHODOS will be designed with a heterogeneous system in mind, including multiprocessor 
machines. 


e Load balancing and migration are to form an important part of the system. Ensuring that the 
machine load is similar on all machines, by migration of processes and objects, will improve 
the system performance and efficiency. 


e Resource management and protection also improve the use of the system. At the moment, it 
is not known whether a centralised or distributed approach will be taken. 


The communications subsystem of RHODOS will be based on RRDP, an efficient transport 
protocol developed for RHODOS, on top of IP over Ethernet, for communication in an RHO- 
DOS environment, and with other systems supported by the DoD protocols (TCP and/or 
UDP). 


Objects in the distributed system will have attributed names, for protection and identification 
purposes. Moreover, there will be a hierarchy of names: User names, System names and 
Locations (Physical Names). 


e The majority of RHODOS objects will be totally distributable. They can be accessed from any 
node in the system, and may well migrate from node to node to improve system use. Therefore 
the location of each object. must be made transparent to the user. 
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2 RHODOS’ Internal Structure 


RHODOS has been designed to be a very modular operating system, as this helps to easily alter the 
configuration of the system, and to measure the performance differences between different system 
policies and different mechanisms. This modularity is reflected by the fact that RHODOS is com- 
posed of a co-operating set of independent processes, rather than one monolithic kernel, as shown 
in Fig.2. 

RHODOS is broken into four logical layers of service. The user level contains processes that 
are run by users to do their work. The server level has server processes that provide access to the 
system objects in RHODOS (files, names, resources etc.). Management of the operating system’s 
resources (processes, memory, ports) is done in the kernel level. Finally, the mechanisms for inter- 
rupt handling, local interprocess communication, and crude process context switching are done at 
the nucleus level. 

Because of the distributed nature of RHODOS, a copy of the kernel and nucleus resides on each 
computer. The presence of server processes on several computers depends on the devices attached 
to these computers, and the management of the RHODOS system. 


2.1 User Processes 


RHODOS only provides an environment where useful work can be done. This work is performed 
by user processes, which use the services of the operating system. They are protected against 
each other by RHODOS, and obtain services (e.g. file manipulation or interprocess communication) 
through the library calls, which map requests into messages implemented by system calls, a set 
of routines which are linked in to the user processes at compile time. Library calls are differentiated 
from system calls in that the latter always cause a software trap to occur, which is handled by the 
nucleus. 


2.2 Servers 


A lot of the services in RHODOS can be performed without direct access to the data structures kept 
in the RHODOS kernel. These are handled by system servers, which take interprocess requests 
from other processes (called clients), and return one or more messages with the result. Servers are 
able to deal with requests from other machines, so that a network distribution of system services is 
possible. 

The main servers are: 


1. Name Server. This server maintains information about the well-known objects throughout 
the distributed system, and maps the User-name (or UName) of RHODOS objects onto their 
System-name (or SName) [Vance and Goscinski 1989]. This server should provide not only the 
conventional object name - location mapping but also white page and yellow page services. 


2. File Server. The File Server provides file operations on local or remote files, and enforcing 
appropriate protection on the files. Initially, the NFS file server will be used. An original file 
server, supporting transactions, distribution, and multiple copy update, will be developed in 
the secong stage of this project. 


3. Load Balancing Server. As RHODOS is a distributed system the migration of processes 
from heavily loaded machines to lightly loaded machines is possible. This server collects statis- 
tics about the local load from the Nucleus, and makes decisions about the when and where to 
migrate which processes. If a process is chosen to be migrated, the server negotiates the migra- 
tion with a remote Load Balancing Server (if a Load Balancing algorithm uses negotiation), 
and finally requests the Migration Manager to move the process to the remote machine. 


4. Authentication Server. The Authentication Server allows both: 


e the receiver to determine that the message was sent by the genuine sender, and that the 
contents of the message were not changed when it was transferred, and 
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Figure 2: The Process Layers of RHODOS 


e a sender to determine whether the message sent was received by the intended receiver, 
and if the contents of the message were changed. 


2.3 The Kernel 


In monolithic operating systems, all of the services in the system are kept as a set of subroutines 
in one large file, which is called whenever a system interrupt occurs. This is unsuitable for research 
purposes, as the system must be recompiled if a change is made, and no changes can be made to 
the system as it is running. 

In RHODOS, apart from primitive interrupt handling, primitive IPC, and context switching, 
everything else is handled by separate processes. Many of these processes need to share data struc- 
tures, so a large proportion of RHODOS is formed into a team of mediumweight processes known as 
the Kernel, or the Kernel Servers. Such things as process management, memory management, 
remote interprocess communication, migration management, data collection and fast and reliable 
delivery are dealt with by the Kernel. 

Software interrupts caused by system calls are mapped into local messages, and passed on to one 
of the Kernel servers for action. It returns the result to the process that caused the interrupt. 

The policies of management in RHODOS are implemented in the kernel servers, and the imple- 
mentation routines in the Nucleus. This means that changing the configuration of RHODOS can 
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be done by starting servers with different policies at boot time. This allows a flexible comparison of 
different operating system strategies, which is needed in a research-based system. 
The main kernel servers, or managers, at the moment are: 


1. Process Manager The responsibility of creating new processes, changing their priority, and 
local process scheduling is done by this process. 


2. Memory Manager Allocation and deallocation is done in this process, as well as virtual 
memory operations and paging. The manager is subdivided into three sections which deal 
with address spaces, segments and pages of memory. 


3. IPC Manager Interprocess communication which requires a high quality of service, or is 
intended for a remote machine, is passed to this process, which implements communication 
primitives, and deals with address resolution and transparency of migration for communication 
purposes. 


4. Migration Manager This server deals with process migration requests from the Load Bal- 
ancing Server. By interacting with its equivalent on another machine, processes are migrated 
and restarted on the other machine. 


5. Data Collection Manager This server collects information on local computation load and 
local and remote communication patterns for each process. This information is passed peri- 
odically or when a special event happens (e.g., a process is killed, a new process is created) to 
the Load Balancing Server. 


6. Network (Message Delivery) Manager This server is responsible for reliable delivery of 
messages to and from remote processes. It implements the RRDP protocol, supported by IP. 


The Kernel has higher privileges than user processes, as it is able to do such things as kill 
processes, allocate memory etc. Most of the device drivers in RHODOS also run with high privileges, 
and although not part of the Kernel Servers, are grouped with them. 


2.4 The Nucleus 


The Nucleus in RHODOS is not a process in its own right. It is executed only when a system interrupt 
occurs; it deals with the interrupt by manipulating its data structures and passing execution to an 
appropriate process. For example, system calls are converted into local messages, which are placed 
on the port queues which exist in the nucleus. 

The mechanisms for RHODOS’ policies are placed in the Nucleus, so that they are not duplicated, 
and that access to the mechanisms can be protected. Local interprocess communication is also 
handled by the nucleus, providing fast and efficient implementation of system calls, and client/server 
requests. 


3 Naming and Protection 


In every operating system it is convenient for the user to have a name for an object (file, port, etc.), 
but the operating system needs to have its own naming method with names of fixed length and of a 
known form. This implies the problem of selecting a user naming method, a system naming method, 
and the mapping between them. 

In a distributed operating system it is also desirable that names be location-independent, but at 
a very low level, when inter-computer communication is involved, this location-independent name 
must be mapped to a physical location. Thus, in RHODOS, there is a three-level structure of names 


and a mapping between levels: 


e User Name (textual) 


e System Name (fixed length) 
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e Low Level Name (communication) 


The system name (SName) of objects is very important in an operating system and in the 
case of a distributed system may have an influence on interprocess communication and process 
migration performance, as well as on the protection system. RHODOS, being designed as a testbed 
for comparing different solutions in the field of the distributed operating system, should have more 
than one kind of naming method at the system level. 

RHODOS assumes examining of different protection systems: Capability system (sparse capabil- 
ities), Access Control List system and a mixture of them. The system name of a RHODOS’ object 
is constructed in the way allowing to build either Capability based system or Access Control List 
system. A system name of an object is a fixed-length numerical name used by an operating system 
in order to refer to the object. Every object in an operating system has a number of attributes 
which describe this object (e.g. the type of the object, the object number, the origin of the object, 
the creator, etc.). It may be appropriate to include some attributes within the object SName. Such 
an assumption has been made for the RHODOS operating system [Vance & Goscinski 1989] and the 
SName of an object includes the type of the object, the origin of the object, the object number and 
a copy number. In the case of a Capability system, the SName additionally includes access rights to 
the object. This SName has been extended in order to meet authentication requirements. The ex- 
tended SName contains some additional fields which can stop its forgery and allow the identification 
of the owner or the user of an object. This is especially important in the case of sparse capabilities, 
which have many advantages but they suffer from some drawbacks. The most distinctive is that 
another user can steal it. To protect against this attack an additional field is added (the ‘context’ 
field); this field allows the server that manages the referenced resource to check whether a requesting 
process works on behalf of a legitimate user or the capability was stolen (or passed between users in 
an uncontrolled way). 

At the user name level an attributed naming system has been proposed. Thus, RHODOS provides 
not only mapping from a user name to the system name but also white page and yellow page services. 


4 Processes 


Processes in RHODOS are composed of three spaces in virtual memory: the text space which contains 
the code of the process, the data space which holds its global data, and the stack space which holds 
local data and information about nested procedures within the process. Each text space contains 
one or more threads of execution (a thread is a piece of executable code with access to the data 
and stack space). 

Processes are divided into three types: lightweight, mediumweight and heavyweight. Only the 
latter two are supported by the RHODOS system. 

A mediumweight process shares its text and data space with at least one other process, but it 
stack is separate from all other processes. The set of processes that share a data space is known 
as a team of Mediumweight Processes. This process type is a compromise between the other two 
process types. There are several threads of execution, but each has its own stack, and each is seen 
as a separate process by RHODOS. This gives better inter-thread protection, while still allowing 
efficient communications. 

A heavyweight process may share its text space with other processes, but its data and stack 
space are separate from all other processes. This is the same as a standard Unix process. There is 
only one thread of execution in the process, and no part of the address space is shared with another 
process. Each process has a separate entry in the Process Control Block. 


5 Semantics of RHODOS’ Interprocess Communication 


To provide an ability to compare different models of distributed operating system services, the 
RHODOS interprocess communication primitives should not only be efficient, but they should allow 
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comparison between different communication schemes. This means that the semantics of RHO- 
DOS communication primitives ought to be very general, in order to achieve a flexible basis for 
constructing different models of process communication. 

The RHODOS Distributed Operating System supports both message passing and remote proce- 
dure calls. Communicating processes may request different levels of communication reliability and 
security. Generally, the choices made in RHODOS are [Gerrity et al. 1990]: 


e Messages are exchanged between ports. 


e Both synchronous (blocking) and asynchronous (nonblocking) send is provided. However, 
the former differs from the usual definition of blocking in that the sender is blocked until 
the destination communication subsystem receives the message, rather than the destination 
process. 


e Both asynchronous and synchronous receive operations are offered. 


e A remote procedure call (RPC) facility is provided. While it is possible to implement the 
semantics of an RPC with appropriate send and receive primitives, providing it as a primitive 
makes sense from the point of view of ensuring correct usage, and enhancing communication 
efficiency. 


¢ Primitives offer several levels of message-exchange reliability: at most once, at least once, 
and exactly once. 


¢ Broadcast and group addressing (multicast) is provided. The group addressing is an addressing 
at the operating system level. 


e A message encryption ability is offered by interprocess communication primitives. 


e The protection system operations based on protection models chosen for RHODOS (capability 
and Access Control Lists), are orthogonal to the communication operations, and do not interact 
with the communication primitives, 


In RHODOS, every active object is a process. Processes communicate only by sending and 
receiving messages. This is true not only for communication between user processes but also for 
communication between operating system processes, and between user processes and operating sys- 
tem processes. User processes request operating system services by sending a request message to the 
appropriate server. The only event in RHODOS is a message arrival [Gerrity 1990]. This implies 
that a RHODOS’ process may only block while awaiting receipt of a message. RHODOS guarantees 
that a blocked process is unblocked when a message arrives. 

Processes create ports in order to receive messages on them. The port always has a system name 
given by the operating system, although it may have a user name if required. Ports are location- 
independent and migrate when a process migrates. Each port isa RHODOS operating system object 
and is protected by a capability or Access Control List, according to the protection system assumed 
for RHODOS [Vance & Goscinski 1989]. A process may have more than one port and processes 
may share a port. In some cases the operating system may create a port for a process, which is not 
accessible to it, in order to supply the mechanism required to block the process which awaiting the 
completion of a requested quality of service. 

The RHODOS port has a wait queue (queue of waiting processes) and a message queue (queue 
of incoming messages). Only one of these queues can have something in them at a given moment. 
Thus, if the wait queue has at least one process waiting, then the first arriving message will be 
received by the longest waiting process (FIFO queue) and it will be dequeued. Alternatively, if a 
message queue has at least one message, then any process attempting to receive will not wait, but 
will receive the first message on the queue. A process can wait on at most one port. The operating 
system synchronizes the queuing operations and guarantees the atomicity of interaction. 

The possible quality of service implies different communication semantics. Three types of sending 


service are currently defined: 
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e No reliability is requested or guaranteed. The sending process sends a message and does not 
wait for any kind of acknowledgment. This means that the message may be placed at most 
once in the receiving queue. This quality of service is not available for remote procedure calls. 


The sending process is blocked until either an acknowledgment is received or timeout expires. 
The acknowledgment indicates that at least one copy of the message has been placed in the 
receiving port, but does not guarantee that the receiving process has received the message. 
This quality of service may cause duplicate receiving on the receiver side. The message is 
received at least once. 


As above, the sending process is blocked until either an acknowledgment is received or time- 
out expires, but the acknowledgment indicates that exactly one copy of the message has been 
placed in the receiving port (the destination IPC Manager stores each message and its ac- 
knowledgment, in order to avoid duplication). The message is received exactly once by the 
receiver. 


The encryption parameter shows whether message encryption is requested or not. Encryption is 
made by the operating system and the user is not able to request his/her own encryption key. 


5.1 Interprocess Communication Management in RHODOS 


The management of interprocess communication in RHODOS is divided into three sections located 
in the Nucleus and in the Kernel: 


e the Nucleus part of the communication subsystem which deals with a port management and 
message passing of short local messages, 


e the IPC Manager which performs remote message passing and local and remote RPC dealing 
with: 
« Address resolution (maps system names to a location) 
The IPC Manager is a part of the distributed location server for ports. The problem 
of an address resolution is the subject of investigation in RHODOS. 


* 


Group address resolution 

Global group management (creating and updating of groups) is done in the Name 

Server. A particular address group resolution while sending or receiving is solved by 

the IPC Manager in the node. Thus, the IPC Manager keeps a partial replication of 

the Name Server’s structure and consistency of the data is ensured. 

+ Transparency of migration 
The IPC Manager has built-in support for migration. The IPC Manager supports 
transparent migration by hiding the fact that the source or destination port is being 
migrated while communication between processes is performed. The IPC Manager 
also performs fast copying of messages waiting on the port of a migrated process to a 
new process port in the destination node (as an support for the Migration Manager, 
which moves the process description to the migration destination). The IPC Manager 
manages all communication events which can occur between process freezing and port 
freezing and restores a proper communication status before process resuming on the 
destination node of migration. 

* Server liveness checking 

In RHODOS, the semantics of the call operation have been extended by providing 

server liveness checking. This extension causes a periodical checking of the server to 

which a call has been issued, in order to test whether the server is still alive and the 

request is still present in the server queue. 


e the Network Manager which performs the RRDP transport protocol embedded on top of IP 
protocol. The Network Manager sends/receives messages with requested quality of service and 
is responsible for segmentation and resegmentation of messages. 
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This structure of the communication subsystem is a result of a compromise between the neces- 
sary interprocess communication efficiency and the aim of keeping the Nucleus as small as possible. 
Communication operations which should be very fast (a local exchange of short messages) are placed 
in the Nucleus but messages with higher qualities of service are sent by the Nucleus to the IPC Man- 
ager, which provides proper services. The IPC Manager uses the Network Manager as a subserver. 
Communication between the Nucleus, the IPC Manager and the Network Manager is consistent 
with general RHODOS communication model, and is done by local message passing primitives im- 
plemented in the Nucleus. 


5.2 Naming of ports 


According to the naming system proposed for RHODOS, each user has his/her own context, created 
at the user’s login. User names of objects have to be unique within a context. The same rule is 
applied to ports. A port is given a system name when it is created and it is known only by the 
process which created it. In order to give access to the port for communicating processes, the port 
has to be known to the Name Server by its user (UName) and system name (SName). 

In RHODOS, services are known by ports. The service may be accessible if one of three names 
are provided: 


e system name 
e user name 
e service attributes 


The system name level is useful when a process knows the SName of the server port (eg. a 
capability) and may send messages to this port. If not, the process has to get the SName of the 
server port from the Name Server. This can be done in two different ways: the process may request 
the port SName giving the port UName or may request the port SName giving the service attributes 
(e.g. ‘print, speed, quality’). 

There are special Name Server operations available for a process, which sends the port names 
(UName, SName, and attributes) to the Name Server and make it possible for another processes to 
get the port SName from the Name Server. Another set of primitives is used to build and destroy 
communication groups from ports in order to provide a multicast send and to get the SName of this 
group. Access rights to get the SName (the port SName or the group SName) are set by a separate 
operation. A process must use a remote procedure call in order to invoke an operation; this means 
that names can be received in a normal process (client) to process (server) communication. 


6 Memory Management 


A multitasking operating system must perform memory management, so that several processes can 
share the physical memory, with adequate protection from each other, Hardware is usually used to 
provide this protection. Also, features such as swapping, paging or virtual memory may be employed 
to make the system’s memory appear larger than it is. These features often depend heavily on the 
underlying architecture of the machine. 


6.1 Terms 


Unfortunately the terms used in Memory Management discussions are often very vague, so the terms 
used in the following sections are defined here. 


A logical address space (or space) is a chunk of memory of arbitrary size, with base address 0. 
RHODOS subdivides a process into 3 spaces, text, data and stack space, for protection and sharing. 
Also RHODOS caters for the initialisation of the first valid logical address. The process still sees 
the space starting at 0, but references below the first valid address cause exceptions. 
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A logical address space is a collection of segments. Segments have a maximum size. RHODOS 
sees segments as machine dependent, and thus may be of fixed size. However RHODOS will handle 
segments of arbitrary size (up to the maximum) if the machine architecture requires it. 

A page is a fixed size block of memory, and is very machine-dependent. 


6.2 RHODOS’ Memory Management — Design Decisions 


Although techniques such as swapping and paging have been in existence for decades now, their 
implementation has always been non-portable and sometimes inefficient. For example, the Berkeley 
Unix operating system uses paging to provide virtual memory; however, it bases paging around 
the Digital Vax paged architecture, and ports of Unix to other machines have had to preserve this 
architecture-dependence, even on machines dissimilar to Vaxes. Moreover, Unix performs paging to 
a fixed-sized disk partition, thereby statically limiting the amount of paging possible. 

The RHODOS Memory Management system was designed to overcome these limits. To do this, 
several decisions were made about memory management [Toomey 1990]: 


e Architecture Independence: Memory management should be divided into two sections: one 
to deal with the machine’s hardware, and the other to map this onto architecture independent 
memory objects. The rest of the system should know only about these memory objects. 
This aids porting of the system to other architectures, and more importantly for a distributed 
system, allows memory objects to be shared and distributed, even across different architectural 
platforms. 


In RHODOS, the space has been chosen as the architecture independent memory object, as it 
has no limitations. This is mapped onto segments or pages or both by the Memory Manager. 
This is done by having two or more sections in the Memory Manager, to deal with spaces, 
segments and/or pages. 


e Efficient Memory Sharing: If and where the machine architecture supports it, memory 
management should provide sharing of spaces with architecture-independent types of sharing, 
such as copy-on-write, read-only, read-write, invalid, and copy-on-read. These protections 
are mapped as best as possible by the Memory Manager to the protections provided by the 
hardware. 


e Fast Context Switching: To perform efficient switching between processes, the nucleus needs 
a hardware dependent ‘memory map’ for each process, which is kept in the Process Control 
Block. This does not mean an exact duplication of the Memory Manager’s information, because 
the nucleus needs it in a form for fast switching, and the Memory Manager does not store it 
in that form. 


e Internal Modularity: Each of the levels within the Memory Manager should be independent 
of the others, so that policy changes within a level do not have a global management effect. 
For example, the introduction of swapping into the segment level should not affect the space 
or the page level. Therefore there must be a set of well-defined entry points into each level of 


the Memory Manager. 


e External Modularity: Only the Memory Manager has the ability to allocate and manipulate 
memory. Therefore it too must provide a well-defined set of operations that it can perform on 
behalf of other processes, such as the Process Manager. 


Architecture Independent Backing: Regardless of whether the lower levels of the Memory 
Manager provide paging or swapping, they do so to an object which is the backing image of a 
space: the file. This is extremely important for process migration, as there is no guarantee that 
Migration Managers on both machines use the same form of paging or swapping. Therefore, 
spaces are migrated, via files on a common file server. 
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6.3. Modularity 


RHODOS is designed to be able to take advantage of the types of machine architectures that 
constitute most of the current computers. This is done by making its memory management code very 
modular. The code is divided into the following sections: space management, segment management, 
and page management. 

Each management layer provides a standard set of services, which can be accessed by higher 
levels, through routine calls. For example, the space layer provides such functions as createspace(), 
delspace(), alterspace(), linkspace(), etc. These function may use services from lower layers, 
or may be able to provide the service ‘as is’ depending upon the architecture. 

Some of the sections may be ‘omitted’ if the machine architecture does not have the appropriate 
hardware protection. For example, take a system with segments. A request for a space of size X 
arrives at the space section. It asks the segment code to compose this space from one or more 
segments. If this is possible with the machine’s segments, then the the request returns successfully, 
otherwise the segments code returns an error. 

For a machine with pages, the segment code is trivial; it passes a segment request directly to 
the page management code. Again this succeeds if the segment can be built with the pages in the 
system, or fails otherwise. On a space-based machine, both the segment management and the page 
management may be omitted. 


7 Load Balancing in RHODOS 


The development of a load balancing facility requires that a distinction be made between policy and 
mechanisms. A load balancing policy can be described as the problem of deciding when to move 
which process where. The operation of moving process from one node to another is known as process 
migration, which is a mechanism for load balancing. 

The goals we are pursuing for load balancing in RHODOS are as follows: 


e Providing an environment to evaluate a wide range of load balancing algorithms. This implies 
that the kernel should provide different workload data to support different algorithms. 


e Making the replacement of algorithms easy. This means that the interface between the load 
balancing server and the kernel is a standard one and thus modularity is used to implement 
the load balancing server. 


e Making it possible to ture some parameters, such as the interval of sampling, some thresholds 
to measure workload, which can be set in experiments by the tester. 


e Gathering the statistics about system performance and load balancing costs, which include 
communication and computation costs of load balancing algorithms. These statistics are used 
as basic data to analyze various algorithms. 


There are a number of problems which should be taken into consideration when designing load 
balancing facility. The problems are related to when, which, and where [Goscinski 1991]. 


7.1 Load balancing server components 


In RHODOS, the load balancing facility contains the following basic components: information gath- 
ering, selection and location, and negotiation. These components perform the when, which, and 
where functions, respectively. Note that a copy of this server can be distributed among all computers 
involved in load balancing or can be located in one computer if load balancing is performed centrally. 

Actually in a distributed approach, the information-gathering and negotiation components con- 
ceptually form the interface between the load balancing server and other parts of the distributed 


system. 
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The load balancing server is implemented according to some algorithms [Goscinski 1991], [Zhu 
and Goscinski 1990]. We notice that the tunable parameters for different algorithms vary con- 
siderably. Their common parts are time interval for information collection, and time interval for 
information exchange and thresholds, such as the number of processes for lightly loaded and over- 
loaded computers. In order to investigate the influence of these parameters, a set of primitives have 
been introduced in RHODOS to assign these parameters. 


7.2 The load data of the RHODOS load balancing server 


The workload data which represents the load and communication pattern in a computer can be 
divided into four groups; that is, process-, computer-, communication-, and per-process- oriented. 


e A process group is represented by the number of processes which are ready, running, blocked, 
along with reasons for their blocking. 


e A computer group is a set of data which contains the configuration attributes and current 
availiable resources of a computer, such as the type of a processor, physical memory space and 
peripheral devices, free memory, free port, CPU load, etc.; they reflect the computer capacity. 


e A communication group consists of two parts: local communication and remote commnication 
for each process. We count the number of messages and average size of these message for each 
node in a time interval. This data is used to find out the dependency among the nodes. 


e A per-process group reflects process characteristics, which include Tcpu, Twait, and the number 
of messages exchanged. 


In general, every load balancing algorithm needs queue length (process, I/O and message), and 
CPU load information. The process and computer parts can indicate the load of a computer. These 
parameters are usually exchanged among computers. The per-process information is mainly used by 
the selection component to select a process or team! to move and the communication and computer 
data are used by the negotiation component to assess its local resources whether is able to accept a 
process or emigrate a process. Note that different algorithms choose different parameters to indicate 
load. When making load balancing decisions, when, which, and where, it is also necessary to take 
into consideration the costs of relevant operations. The overheads caused by the load balancing 
facilities consist of two parts: 


e Computation costs, which reflect overhead caused by running load balancing facilities. 


e Communication costs, which depend on the costs of gathering data, the costs of exchange of 
workload, negotiation costs, and migration costs. 


A good load balancing algorithm will perform well while limiting the overheads to the lowest 
possible level. In RHODOS, all of the overheads will be taken into consideration when making a 
comparison of the different algorithms. 


7.3. The Load Balancing Server — Migration Manager Interface 


The Load Balancing server is responsible for making decisions on when, which and where to migrate 


the process. 
This decision can be the result of either the completion of 


e local computations by a load balancing algorithm, or 


e the above plus negotiation 


1A team is a collection of processes which share common resources, usually memory spaces and/or communication 
ports. 
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In the latter case, the load balancing server on the destination asks its local migration manager 
to prepare the execution environment for an incoming process. 

It seems obvious that the Load Balancing server should inform its Migration Manager about the 
action to be taken by the following calls: 


¢ migrate_out(which, where) 


¢ migrate_in(which, from) 


In RHODOS, we have two similiar system calls for load balancing server to invoke a migration 
service. 


7.4 The Process Migration Manager 


In RHODOS, the process migration manager is a facility which implements a mechanism for load 
balancing. This implies that after the load balancing decisions - when to move which process to 
where, is made - the selected process must be migrated to the destination computer. Process 
migration is associated with saving the state information of a process on the source computer, 
transfering this state to the destination computer, restoring it on that computer, and then resuming 
its execution in the new environment. This implies that the process migration facilities on both 
sending and receiving sides must cooperate to perform these functions. 

In order to reduce the overhead caused by migration, such as data copying, the kernel processes 
closely cooperate to minimize the amount of message passing and data copying. We postpone the 
freezing of incoming communication until the migrating process’ environment has been re-established 
in the destination, and combine communication freezing with the migration of pending messages 
operations. All of the dangling messages on the source computer are moved to the destination 


without extra data copying. 
Based on the above design strategy, the process Migration Manager on the source computer 


performs the following steps in migration: 
1. freeze a process, i.e., detach a process from its computation environment, 
2. copy the state of the process (i.e., pcb, port(s) and spaces) to the destination computer, and 


3. when destination rebuilds the above structures and informing source computer of this, ask IPC 
Manager to freeze ports and copy messages, 


4. remove dependency after process migration and redirect the communication. 


On the other hand, the process Migration Manager on the destination computer after receiving 
an invocation from the Load Balancing Server or a message containing the state of the migrating 
process, should 


1. create a process computation environment (by getting new pcb, ports and spaces), 


2. inform the source that it is ready to receive messages, 


3. on behalf of migration manager, IPC Manager receives the messages from the frozen port of 
the source computer to the port on the destination computer, and 


4. resume the migrating process. 
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8 The File Server 


Initially, the File Server will be implemented as a standard process on one of the Unix machines 
on the network; this is to provide a simple means of file access when developing RHODOS, and to 
aid in initial debugging. Communication between the RHODOS machines and the File Server is 
via IP, with RRDP superimposed. RPCs between the RHODOS client and the server conform to 
a RHODOS File Server RPC protocol, and use SNames for all operations. The internal structure 
of the File Server be will be modular, so that in the long term the File Server may become a true 
RHODOS process, running on a diskful workstation. 


The File Server consists of: 


e Code to deal with the RHODOS File Server RPC protocol. 


e Code to manipulate RHODOS files. This is RHODOS file-specific, so that this section and the 
previous can be used under RHODOS and Unix. 


e RHODOS file — Unix file conversions. 


e Unix file manipulation. These two sections mask the Unix dependencies from the first two 
sections. 


e RRDP code. 


Miscellaneous Unix code to deal with the interface to the IP layer in Unix. 


9 Conclusion 


This paper summarises the detailed design of the basic components of the RHODOS distributed 
operating system, and forms the basis for our implementation, and for the logical and detailed 
design of the Name, File and Authentication servers. 

In summary we can state that the main goal and design assumptions for RHODOS have been 
made based on the study of a number of existing experimental distributed systems {Almes et al. 
1985, Cheriton 1988, Finkel et al. 1986, Popek and Walker 1985, Tanenbaum and van Renese 1985, 
Tavenian and Rashid 1987], and presented in [Goscinski 1991]. They are as follows: 


e Existing distributed operating systems only cover such areas as IPC, naming and protection. 
This is not enough to solve other problems found in distributed systems. 


e It is very difficult to compare different proposals in the area of IPC, naming, and protection. 


e Contradictory results published on load balancing are based on simulation and existing sys- 
tems, for which a Process Migration facility was added after the completion of the whole 
system. 


This paper describes a partly implemented system. However, though our system was not fully 
implemented and tested, we think that is worth presentation because it contains ideas and approaches 
not found in other systems. Moreover, we want to develop a distributed operating system not only 
concentrating on IPC, naming, and file system but also on other design issues which are important 


to distributed environments. 
We believe that the following ideas and solutions are original: 


e RHODOS is a test bed as well as a system to develop the final product. 
e RHODOS is designed and implemented to study: 


— IPC primitives and their effectiveness in different environments, 
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— protection systems: access lists, capabilities, mixture of them, as well as nondiscretionary 
mechanisms, 


— different naming distribution and resolution concepts, 
— load balancing algorithms (based on negotiation and without negotiation). 


— security (communication and authentication). 


The kernel is reasonably small; it is built from a number of servers (managers) and a nucleus 
to hide hardware (interrupts, traps) and to provide fast interprocess communication (local) 
and context switching. 


The kernel implements mechanisms such as process management, memory management, RPC 
and remote IPC, and process migration (which is a mechanism for load balancing which im- 
plements policy). 


There are three levels of names: user level, system level, addresses (location oriented). User 
level naming allows the study of distribution and resolution of names; user names are at- 
tributed. Syntactic features improve address resolution performance. System names allow the 
use of capabilities, access lists, or a mixture of them. 


To achieve good process migration performance to support load balancing, many IPC manager 
features and issues are oriented toward providing efficient, fast and transparent migration. 
Processes and teams of processes can be migrated. 


The Memory manager and other parts are designed and implemented to be moved to other 
hardware, based on different memory organization. 


Finally, we can say that we have learned the following from our work: 
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The provision of a load balancing facility requires a very efficient and effective process migration 
facility. 


The process migration facility should be treated as intrinsic part of a kernel — it cannot be 
designed and developed after completion of a kernel. It cooperates very closely with IPC 
manager, memory manager and the nucleus. 


An effective naming system should be developed based on attributed names, to provide yellow 
and white page services. 


Clear division between user names and system names allows the study of different distribution 
structures. 


Careful design allows easy study of different protection schemes. 


Load balancing for a “local” distributed system should be based on the distributed approach. 
Allocation of other resources can be performed based on the centralized approach. 
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Abstract 


The CLOUDS operating system supports a system environment consisting of com- 
pute servers, data servers and user workstations. The resulting integrated environment 
logically simulates a large centralized computing system. CLOUDS supports powerful 
programming systems that exploit the operating system’s persistent memory mecha- 
nisms and its transparent nature of distribution. 

This paper discusses programming techniques that utilize implicit distribution and 
implementation details of the major building blocks of the programming systems sup- 
ported by CLOUDS. In addition, we present system performance measurements and 
demonstrate the novelty and usability of CLOUDS as a distributed programming plat- 
form. 


1 Introduction 


One year ago, in this forum, we published details on the design and implementation of the 
CLOUDS operating system [WRMTt89]. In 1989, we were not in a position to adequately 
present several important issues. They are: 


e Why is CLOUDS worthy of consideration as a programming system? What is novel 
about the programming paradigm? 


e How is a system like CLOUDS used effectively? 


e What is the performance like? 


*This work was supported in part by NSF contract CCR-86-19886. 
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Although the system prototype was operational, we were not able to fully discuss these 
issues because the applications that had been built on top of the system were small test 
applications geared to exercise only a small subset of the operating system’s mechanisms. 
In addition, several key operating system mechanisms had not been fully implemented and 
the performance of the mechanisms that had been implemented had not been adequately 
measured. 

Since then, most of these missing and incomplete mechanisms have been completed. A 
user interface has been added, and users are able to run applications on CLOUDS. We now 
support three different programming environments (one has been completed, the other two 
are in various stages of implementation). Application programs have been implemented, 
and they demonstrate the usability of the system. 

In addition, we have developed a novel paradigm of writing distributed applications that 
effectively utilizes the CLOUDS model. This considerably simplifies developing distributed 
applications, compared to other distributed systems. 


1.1 Objectives 


In this paper, we present the new features of CLOUDS which support a distributed program- 
ming paradigm based on large-grained, persistent objects. To this end we: 


e Provide details on the CLOUDS C++ (CC++) programming environment (Section 3). 
This will demonstrate the usability of CLOUDS. 


e Show how CLOUDS distributed programs are structured and how CLOUDS’ “transpar- 
ent” distribution facilities are made available to the user (Section 4). In our paradigm, 
distributed applications can be written in a centralized fashion and yet exploit the 
parallelism provided by distribution at runtime. This will demonstrate the novelty of 
the CLOUDS programming paradigm. 


e Provide implementation details on the system environment. These details focus on 
the facilities that have not been previously presented (Section 5 and 6) and provide 
a flavor of the operating system facilities needed to support distributed programming 
environments. 


In addition, we present performance measurements that demonstrate the feasibility of 
our approach (Section 7). 


2 The CLoupDs System Environment 


2.1 The CLouDs Paradigm 


The CLOUDS distributed operating system is a general purpose operating system that runs 
on multiple computers connected by an Ethernet. CLOUDS is built on top of a kernel called 
RA [BAHK87]. RA runs in native mode on Sun-3/60 machines. 

CLOUDS is an unconventional operating system that supports an unconventional pro- 
gramming environment. Instead of commonly used artifacts such as virtual memory, files, 
networking and processes, CLOUDS supports persistent objects and distributed threads. In 
addition, CLOUDS provides concurrent executions in shared address spaces, even if the com- 
putations execute on separate hosts. CLOUDS also provides distributed synchronization and 
consistency support. 
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2.1.1 Objects, Threads and Invocations 


Distributed object space (persistent, virtual memory) 
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Figure 1: Objects, Threads and Invocations 


The CLOUDS programming environment consists of objects and threads (see Figure 1). 
Each object is a virtual address space that is persistent and visible from all machines. 
Any number of threads can execute in one object and each thread can access any number 
of objects through invocations. CLOUDS separates the notion of address spaces (objects) 
from computations (threads). Objects define the computation and threads perform the 
execution. Hence, an application developer programs objects not threads. 

The CLOUDS invocation facility allows threads to enter an object and run the code in 
that object. CLOUDS supports two basic kinds of invocations: 


e Local Invocation causes the target object to be invoked at the same compute server’ 


as the thread making the invocation. 


e Remote Invocation causes the target object to be invoked at some other compute 
server. The target compute server may be provided explicitly as an argument to the 
invocation request, or can be implicitly assigned by the system. 


In addition, an invocation can be synchronous or asynchronous. In a synchronous invo- 
cation, the calling thread returns to the calling object only after the execution has termi- 
nated in the called operation. In an asynchronous invocation, the caller executes in parallel 
with the callee. Note that the remote asynchronous invocation is a simple but powerful 
mechanism that can be used to start up distributed computations. 


14 compute server is a machine that executes CLOUDS threads. 
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Ob jects, threads and invocations are used to build distributed object-oriented program- 
ming systems on top of CLOUDS. These programming systems support both CLOUDS objects 
(large-grained) and language objects (fine-grained). All objects are persistent. 

For more details on the CLOUDS architecture and implementation, the reader is re- 
ferred to [DCM*90] [DJAR91]. In the following sections, we discuss the logical structure 
of CLOUDS and show that this structure enables the implementation of facilities necessary 
for the object/thread computing system model. 


2.2 The System Architecture 
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Figure 2: CLOUDS Logical System Architecture 


The CLOUDS system integrates a set of homogeneous machines into one seamless en- 
vironment that behaves like one, large computer. The system configuration is composed 
of three logical categories of machines, each supporting a different logical function. These 
machine categories are compute servers, data servers and user workstations (see Figure 2). 

The core of the system consists of a set of homogeneous machines of the compute server 
category. Compute servers do not have any secondary storage. These machines provide an 
execution service for threads. Secondary storage is provided by data servers. Data servers 
are used to store CLOUDS objects. The data servers also provide support for distributed 
synchronization. The third machine category is the user workstation. These machines 
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provide user access to CLOUDS compute servers. 

The logical machine categories do not have to be mapped to physical machines using 
a one-to-one scheme. Although a diskless machine can function only as a compute server, 
a machine with a disk can simultaneously be a compute and data server. This enhances 
computing performance, since data access via local disk is faster than data access over a 
network. However, in our prototype system, we use a one-to-one mapping, in order to keep 
the system’s implementation and configuration simpler. 


2.3 DSM and ROI 


The compute and data servers interact to provide a distributed operating system environ- 
ment. These interactions occur through the following CLOUDS operating system mecha- 
nisms: 


e Distributed Shared Memory (DSM) 


e Remote Object Invocation (ROT) 


DSM is used to store and share objects in the system. For example, let us assume that 
a thread is to be run on a particular compute server. The ob ject in which the thread has to 
execute must be paged from the data server to the compute server. This requires a remote 
paging facility, which is provided by DSM. DSM supports the notion of shared memory on 
a non-shared memory, distributed architecture [AMMR90]. 

In CLOUDS, there is potential for concurrent invocation of the same ob ject by threads 
at different compute servers. This results in multiple copies of the same object being used 
at several compute servers. Hence, DSM has to be cognizant of the need to provide the 
coherence of shared pages. 

The coherence specification of an object O being used at two nodes A and B, requires 
that A and B see the same contents of O. This is called one-copy semantics. The mainte- 
nance of one-copy semantics is achieved by coherence protocols that are an integral part of 
the DSM access strategy [LH86] [RAK89]. 

Suppose a thread is created on compute server A to invoke ob ject O,. The compute 
server retrieves a header for the object from the appropriate data server’, sets up the object 
space, and starts the execution of the thread in that space. As the thread executes in that 
object space, the code and data of Oy, accessed by the thread, is demand paged from the 
data server (possibly over the network) to A. 

If the thread executing in ©, generates an invocation to ob ject O2, the system may 
choose to execute the invocation on either .A itself or on a different compute server B. In 
the former case, if the required pages of object Oz are at other nodes, they have to be 
brought to node A using DSM. Once the object has been brought to A, the invocation 
proceeds. In the latter case, the thread sends an invocation request to B, which invokes 
the object O2 and returns the results to the thread at A. More details on object sharing is 
provided in Section 5.3. 

The implication of the CLOUDS DSM mechanism is that every object in the system 
logically resides at every node. This powerful concept separates object storage from its 


*The data is retrieved from the data server that contains the object segments. The system-level name of 
the object contains the identity of the data server. 
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usage, effectively exploiting the physical nature of distributed systems composed of compute 
servers and data servers. 

The second method of interaction between servers in the system is based on the ROI 
facility. In order to start a user level computation, a compute server must be selected to 
execute the thread. The selection is controlled explicitly by the programmer, or implicitly 
by the system based on scheduling policies. The thread is started on the selected compute 
server by sending a ROI request to the server. The compute server completes an ROI request 
by obtaining a copy of the object (via DSM) and executing the thread. In addition, ROI 
is used by threads to distribute computations by initiating further processing on different 
system compute servers. 

CLOUDS ROlLis similar to remote procedure call (RPC) mechanisms supported by other 
distributed systems such as the V system [Che88]. However, it is more general because a 
CLOUDS ROI can be sent to any machine and the target does not have to store the called 
object. This capability is a direct result of using DSM as a repository of objects, as discussed 
above. 

To summarize: 


e The DSM coherence protocol ensures that objects are globally accessible and data 
in an object is seen by concurrent threads in a consistent fashion even if they are 
executing on different compute servers. 


e The ROI facility allows for distribution of computation. 


The system structure discussed above allows us to support different kinds of structuring 
of applications, as described in Section 4. In the next section, we give a brief overview of 
the specific programming environments supported in CLOUDS. 


3 The CLoups Programming Environments 


The programming environment in CLOUDS consists of the CC++, C-Eiffel and CLIDE 
environments. 


3.1 Basic Programming Environment 


All three environments support a common object-oriented paradigm. The programmer is 
provided with two kinds of structuring tools: classes (templates) and instances (objects). 
CLOUDS objects encapsulate particular application behavior and are large grained. A class 
is the template that is used to generate instances. Object instances may be invoked by user 
threads. In order to write application programs for CLOUDS, a programmer specifies one 
or more CLOUDS classes that define the code and data of the application. The programmer 
then creates the requisite number of instances of these classes. The application is executed 
by creating a thread to execute the top-level invocation that runs the application. 

A user develops CLOUDS programs using either the CC++ or C-Eiffel language and 
then compiles them on a user workstation. Once compiled, generated objects are loaded 
onto a data server, making them available to all compute servers. Any compute node (with 
initiation from a user) can create instances of these classes. Once a class is instantiated, 
the resulting object becomes part of the persistent object memory and can be invoked until 
explicitly deleted. 
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Threads are started in objects either interactively or by explicit thread creation under 
program control. A user invokes an ob ject by specifying the object, the entry point and the 
arguments in a CLOUDS shell session running on a user workstation. This CLOUDS shell 
sends an invocation request to a compute server and the invocation commences. User may 
communicate with the created thread via an X-terminal window on a user workstation. All 
output generated by the thread appears on the user terminal window, regardless of where 
it is executing, and input to the thread is provided through the window (See Section 5.2). 


3.2 The CC++4+ Environment 


CC++ is a programming language and environment that provides support for CLOUDS 
classes, objects, instantiation, inheritance and naming [Ana91]. CC++ is an extension of 
the C++ language [Str86]. To give the reader a flavor of programming CLOUDS objects in 
CC++, we present a simple example. 

In this example, we program a CLOUDS class called rectangle represented by using the 
state variables length and width. The object has two entry points, one for setting the size 
of the rectangle and the other for computing its area. The class rectangle is defined as 
follows: 


clouds.class rectangle 


int length, width; // persistent data for rect. 

entry size (int length, width); // set size of rect. 

entry int area (); // return area of rect. 
end_class 


Once the class is compiled, instances may be created. Suppose the rectangle class is 
instantiated, and the instance is called RectO1. Now Rect01.size can be used to set the 
size and RectO1.area can be called to return the area of this rectangle. The entry point 
in the object may be called by a command in CLOUDS shell command interpreter. Entry 
points may also be invoked in a user program, allowing one object to call another. 

Objects have user names which are assigned by the programmer when objects are created 
(compiled or instantiated). In addition, each object has a system-level name (or sysname) 
assigned it by CLOUDS when it is created. Sysnames are used by CLOUDS to refer to objects 
and have to be provided to the system when an object is invoked. The resolution of user 
names to sysnames is performed by the CC++ run-time system, via a name server. 

CLOUDS objects are referenced by other programs through variables of a special type 
defined by the language. The variable type is a class instance reference and is called the 
clouds object reference class. It is represented by the suffix -ref appended to the CLOUDS 
class. For instance, the class that refers to an object of class foo is called foo_ref. 

User level names are bound to the sysname of an object before invocations can be 
performed. This is achieved by the bind operation in the reference class. The following 
code fragment details the steps in gaining access to a CLOUDS object Rect01 and invoking 
operations on it: 


rectangle_ref rect; // rect is a local program handle that refers 
// to an object of type rectangle 
rect.bind("Rect01") // call to name server, binds sysname to RectO1 
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rect.size(5, 10) // invocation of Rect0O1 
printf("%d", rect.area()); // will print 50 


The execution of rect.size and rect.area results in the processing of a local syn- 
chronous invocation to the object instance Rect01. These operations can be invoked asyn- 
chronously by using the syntax rect! area or rect!size. Remote object invocations (ROT) 
can be programmed via the virtual node facility (see Section 4.1). 

The above example demonstrates programming one CLOUDS object. Since CC++ is an 
extension of C++, CLOUDS objects can also contain C++ classes and instances. These C++ 
language entities stored in the address spaces of CLOUDS objects share the properties of 
CLOUDS objects: they are persistent and can be accessed concurrently via multiple threads 
that invoke a particular CLOUDS object. Because an object invocation on a CLOUDS object 
is at least an order of magnitude more expensive than a simple procedure call, a CLOUDS 
object is appropriate for use as a module that contains several fine-grained entities. 

CC++ also provides a variety of other mechanisms to support object programming. 
These include static type checking, built-in data types, memory support services, user I/O 
support and facilities to define user interfaces. Some of these facilities are outlined in later 
sections. 

User objects and their entry points are typed by the language definition. Static type 
checking is performed on the object and entry point at compile time. No runtime type 
checking is done by CLOUDS. 


3.3 The C-Eiffel Environment 


In addition to CC++, we have implemented a prototype of an extension of the language 
Eiffel called C-Eiffel [GL90]. Like CC++, C-Eiffel supports large and small grained objects, 
synchronous and asynchronous invocations, naming and synchronization. While CC++ is 
primarily used by system program developers, C-Eiffel is targeted for high-level application 
developers. 


3.4 The CLIDE Environment 


CLIDE (CLOUDS Lisp Distributed Environment) is a distributed, persistent, object-based, 
symbolic programming environment built on top of CLOUDS [PD90]. CLOUDS object invoca- 
tion and distributed shared memory mechanisms provide a substrate which is used to build 
a symbolic processing system that supports cooperation among multiple users and seamless 
sharing of distinct symbolic processing environments. In addition, CLIDE supports user 
environment persistence, mechanisms for maintenance of environmental consistency and 
security, and enables parallel execution within distinct environments. 

CLIDE is a set of Lisp based environments. Each environment is implemented as an 
instance of the CLIDE class. The CLIDE class is composed of a Lisp reader, a Lisp Inter- 
preter and a set of Lisp symbols. Since each object is persistent, the environments retain 
their state. In addition, CLOUDS ROI is used to provide inter-environment sharing, remote 
evaluations, concurrency and blackboard communications. 

Access to specific CLIDE environment functions and symbols is explicitly controlled, 
which enables specification of Lisp-based CLOUDS objects with object-like interfaces similar 
to CLOUDS CC++ and C-Eiffel objects. The ability of CLOUDS objects to interact with 
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other CLOUDS object types provides a framework for fault-tolerant decision support system 
construction. CLiDE in currently in the design and prototyping phase and a more complete 
implementation is expected in 3 months. 


4 Distributed Programming in the CLOUDS System 


While CLOUDS programming environments provide a means to specify application pro- 
grams, the structure of these application can vary widely. This section discusses how pro- 
grammers can organize an application. 

An application program, consisting of a set of classes and objects, can be structured in 
three different ways: 


e Treat the CLOUDS system as one integrated, centralized system. Each application is 
programmed as one or more CLOUDS classes, each with one or more instances. Existing 
classes can be reused. Each instance is an object that can contain a complete C++ 
or Eiffel object oriented environment. This is centralized programming. 


The programmer can also decide to use the CLOUDS system as a distributed system 
in which each object is a pseudo-node. Computations are executed in as many nodes 
as there are objects. This is explicit distributed programming. 


The third alternative is to structure the application as one (or more) object(s) as 
in the centralized scheme, but execute the computation in a distributed manner by 
starting the computation at several nodes, regardless of where the objects are located. 
This is called implicit distributed programming. 


In addition to the above, the programmer can exploit the persistent nature of the objects 
as well as utilize the concurrency within each object. Centralized programming is the same 
as traditional sequential object oriented programming and will not be dealt with here. We 
also do not present persistent and concurrent programming paradigms in this paper. In the 
rest of this section, we discuss how explicit and implicit distributed programming can be 
achieved. 


4.1 Virtual Nodes 


The CLOUDS virtual node facility is designed to let users target computations to particular 
virtual nodes. The system is treated as a set of virtual nodes, each having a node number 
within a sequential range of integers. The programmer, while coding CLOUDS objects, is 
unaware of the actual physical configuration of the system. Programs request the desired 
number of nodes from the run-time system associated with the virtual nodes facility. If 
the system can satisfy this request, it returns the actual number of virtual nodes available 
to the programmer. The program then partitions its computation based on the number of 
nodes granted. 

To run an invocation on a particular node, the user provides the invocation request with 
a virtual node number. For example, to synchronously invoke the operation op on object 0 
on a virtual node identified by node_num: 


O.op (params) at node_num; 
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Similarly, an asynchronous invocation to op on object 0: 


O!op (params) at node_num; 


4.2 Explicit Distributed Programming 


The CLOUDS system can be used as a traditional distributed programming system. For 
example, consider distributed sorting. One possible algorithm creates n sorter objects, one 
on each virtual node. Then, the data is partitioned into n parts and sent to each of the 
sorter objects which sort the data and return the results to the main computation. The 
main computation then merges the n sorted pieces. This is what we call explicit distributed 
programming. 

Programming an arbitrary algorithm in this fashion is very similar to programming 
clients and servers in a distributed message system. It involves explicit programming of 
the distribution and protocol definition to be used for client-server communications and 
intricate algorithm development. The degree of distribution is also statically defined by the 
program. 


4.3 Implicit Distributed Programming 


In CLOUDS, using DSM and the different types of invocations® it is possible to program 
distributed applications without using the client server model. This allows distribution 
to be expressed implicitly, and provides the ability to make decisions on the degree of 
distribution at runtime. 

In implicit programming, the application is structured as one centralized application, 
typically using one CLOUDS object. Implicit distributed programming structures the pro- 
gram as a concurrent program and not a distributed one. Each thread in the concurrent 
execution runs on a different virtual node, but uses the same object(s). Since DSM pro- 
vides one-copy coherent memory across machines, the computation will actually work like 
a concurrent program. However, if the concurrent threads do not heavily share the same 
pages of memory, the performance will be similar to an explicitly distributed program. 

We present a distributed sorting algorithm based on the above idea. The following 
program implements one object called sorter, that contains an integer array, which is to 
be sorted. The object has an operation to sort the array (the entry point sort) which is 
invoked the data needs to be sorted. The code implementing the sort operation partitions 
the computation using virtual nodes. 

The operation subsort is another entry point in sorter that sorts part of the array 
based on parameters which specify starting and ending points in the array. subsort is 
executed at different virtual nodes depending on the number of virtual nodes available at 
runtime. When all the subsorts terminate, the array is merged. 


clouds.class sorter 

entry sort(); // sort the entire array 
private : 

int array [MAX] ; 

entry subsort(int i, int j); 
end_class 


’Synchronous and Asynchronous combined with Local and Remote. 
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sorter::subsort(int i, int j) { 
// sort from array[i] to array[j], in place. 
} 


sorter::sort() { 
int no_nodes = N; // number of nodes. 
int seg-size = MAX/N;// can be changed dynamically. 
// Get N nodes from the virtual node facility 
for (int node = 0; node < no_nodes; node++) { 
sorter!subsort (node * seg_size, 
(((node + 1) * seg-size) - 1)) at node; 


} 


//Wait for invocations to terminate; merge sorted segments 


The sub-sorts are concurrently executed using asynchronous invocations. Thus, the sort 
is executed by multiple threads which execute at a different (logical) compute servers, and 
perform computation on different parts of the data in parallel. Note that the data itself is 
encapsulated in a single object. The data actually required by each thread migrates to that 
node automatically, via DSM, as discussed in Section 5.3. 

Therefore, programming of this sorter object is achieved without explicit distribution 
of data, or any knowledge of the actual distribution of the algorithm. Decisions concerning 
the degree of distribution of the algorithm are made at runtime. 


5 The Implementation of the System Environment 


In our implementation of CLOUDS, compute servers are implemented on top of a minimal 
kernel called RA and data servers and user workstations are implemented as UNIX processes 
on UNIX workstations. The compute servers consist of RA and a set of system objects that 
provide CLOUDS functionality. 

This section discusses some of the major building blocks of CLOUDS. These include the 
invocation handler, the user I/O system and the DSM service routines. In addition, we 
discuss the distributed synchronization support and user-level utilities that provide compi- 
lation support for user objects. 


5.1 The Invocation System 


Objects in CLOUDS are implemented as shared virtual address spaces. Each object has an 
object header that defines the layout of the object address space. Threads are implemented 
using local processes. If a thread executes on only one node, then it will be associated 
with only one process. However, if the thread performs remote object invocations then the 
thread will have multiple processes executing on behalf of the thread; one on each machine 
touched by the distributed thread. The Invocation System is a system ob ject* that handles 
all the types of invocations. 
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A thread executing in one object invokes another object through a system call. The 
system call activates the Invocation System, which determines from the system call param- 
eters whether the invocation is to be asynchronous or synchronous, and whether it is a local 
or remote invocation. 

In the case of a synchronous local invocation, the Invocation System saves the state 
of the current object invocation and brings the object header of the object being invoked 
into memory. The system uses object headers and page maps to map the new object into 
the address space of the executing thread. The system then initializes the hardware state 
(PCB) of the thread, sets up the parameters (if any) and returns control to the executing 
thread. When the thread resumes execution, it will be executing in the address space of 
the new object with the program counter set to a location defined by the object header. 

Asynchronous local invocations are implemented as a “create-and-invoke” mechanism. 
The system creates a new thread to perform the object invocation, and the local object 
invocation is executed using the newly-created thread. Thus, there is no current invocation 
state to save. The invoking thread returns and resumes execution, executing concurrently 
with the new thread. 

Synchronous remote object invocations are implemented using slave processes on the 
remote site. The parameters are shipped to the remote site with the invocation request and 
a slave process is created on that site. The processing on the remote site then continues 
as if the invocation was a local invocation. Meanwhile, the process on the local site blocks 
until the remote invocation terminates. When the remote invocation terminates, the return 
parameters (if any) are extracted and returned to the local site, and the process is unblocked, 
allowing the thread to resume execution on the local site. Thus, on a synchronous remote 
invocation, the thread logically crosses the machine boundary to execute on the remote site 
and then returns to the local site. 

In the case of an asynchronous remote invocation, the invocation request and parameters 
are shipped in the same manner as a synchronous remote invocation. However, the invoking 
thread does not block and threads execute concurrently. 


5.2 The I/O Facility 


A thread executing in an object has the ability to communicate with the user who started 
the thread. When a computation is started from a user workstation, a CLOUDS terminal 
window is created on the display under the X-Windows system (using a modified xterm 
routine). The CLOUDS I/O facility ensures that all output generated by the thread is 
displayed on the terminal window (vice versa for input). 

I/O statements are contained in object code, since a user programs objects. Threads 
execute these statements, and are associated with user terminals at runtime. Hence, the 
same statement when executed by many, possibly concurrent, threads, may produce I/O 
on different terminals depending upon the terminal associated with each particular thread. 
User terminal association and the subsequent per-thread I/O direction is handled by the 
CLOUDS I/O system. The I/O system provides special user objects which are associated 
with these terminals. Invocations on these I/O objects activate I/O system code in the 
kernel. 

The sysnames of the I/O objects are a part of the properties of a thread. This in- 
formation is transmitted along with the thread when the thread migrates to another site. 
Since sysnames uniquely identify the controlling terminal window, the I/O of a computation 
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reaches the correct window regardless of the current location of the computation. In addi- 
tion, I/O sysnames are copied to the new thread created by an asynchronous invocation. 
Thus, all threads of a common parent share the terminal window. The I/O facilities allow 
changing the I/O sysnames bound to a thread, allowing I/O redirection to other windows, 
or to objects supporting read/write methods. 

Since a computation can migrate, the I/O system has to be stateless. For example, if 
a computation running on compute server A reads a line of input, migrates to compute 
server B using a remote invocation, and then tries to read another line, the next line 
should be available at machine B. Such situations prevent any state information about the 
I/O channels of a thread from being kept at any compute servers. We have a stateless 
implementation of the uiomgr system object that performs I/O on demand. 


5.3 Paging and Sharing of Object Code and Data 


Compute Server 





Figure 3: CLOUDS storage system architecture 


The DSM system is responsible for making all objects available to all compute servers. 
It is the software layer between the demand paging system of the RA kernel and the storage 
daemons running on data servers. The DSM system has several subsystems, namely: DSM 
Server, DSM Client, Swap manager and Disk Manager (see Figure 3). The communications 
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between the subsystems located on different machines is achieved through the Ra Transport 
Protocol (RaTP). RaTP is a reliable connectionless protocol that uses message transactions 
[Wil89]. 

Each compute server includes a DSM client, a DSM server and a Swap manager as system 
objects. Each data server runs a DSM server and a Disk Manager as Unix processes. 

Suppose a compute server A running a computation faults on page p of data. This fault 
activates the DSM Client by generating a call to a method in the system object. The DSM 
Client locates the DSM server containing page p. The server for any particular page is fixed, 
systemwide. The site running the DSM server for a particular page is called the owner of 
the page. 

Let site D be the owner of page p. The DSM Client on site .A sends a request to the 
DSM server on D. If p is currently not being used by any other compute server, D sends p 
to A and the computation progresses. Site A now becomes the keeper of Dp. 

At this point, suppose another computation on another site B page faults on the same 
page p. B sends a request to the owner, D. D forwards the request to the DSM server on 
A, since A is the keeper of p. In response to the forwarded request, the DSM server at A 
unmaps p from the address space of the thread using the page and sends it directly to B. 
This is called yanking the page. If both A and B use a page concurrently, this page will 
shuttle between A and B guaranteeing one-copy semantics [LH86] [RAK89]. 

In the above scheme, each page has one owner (the data server) and at most one keeper 
(the compute server using it). For read-only pages the constraints are relaxed, and a 
page can have multiple keepers. Read-write pages can be acquired in read-only mode (via 
read-mode page faults) allowing better performance when pages are read-shared by several 
compute servers. 


5.4 Support for Synchronization 


The data space of an object is shared by all computations that execute in the ob ject. Since 
computations can run in an object concurrently, there is need for mechanisms that provide 
mutual exclusion and thread synchronization. The data in an ob ject is accessible only by 
threads executing within the object. Hence, programming of thread synchronization is local 
to each object. However, the same object may be used by concurrent threads running on 
different compute servers. Thus, the synchronization must work across machines. This 
section discusses the implementation of semaphores and locks that provide intra-object, 
distributed synchronization. 

Synchronization support can be provided at the language level using constructs such as 
semaphores and monitors. The implementation of such constructs, however, needs oper- 
ating system level support. CLOUDS provides support for synchronization in the form of 
semaphores and read write locks [Ana]. Each semaphore or lock is identified by the CLOUDS 
operating system by a name that is composed of two parts: a sysname and an instance iden- 
tifier. This scheme eases management of these lock names by imposing a logical hierarchy, 
based on their intended use. The sysname can be the same as the sysname of the object 
where the semaphore/lock is defined, and each semaphore/lock within the ob ject has an 
instance identifier. All state information associated with semaphores and read-write locks 
is maintained by the operating system. 

Semaphores support create, P and V operations. Read-write locks support locking in 
read mode or write mode, and unlocking. In addition, a get operation is provided with 
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both semaphores and read-write locks. The get operation is a directive to cache the state 
information corresponding to a particular synchronization primitive at the node executing 
the operation. This operation can be used to improve performance by making use of locality 
of access to the semaphore or the read-write lock. 


5.5 From Programs to Objects 


In this section, we briefly describe how objects are created from a program specification. 
In particular, we discuss the implementation of CC++. C-Eiffel is implemented using a 
similar technique. 

CC++ programs are developed on user workstations and are stored as Unix text files. A 
CC++ program module consists of a class definition file and an implementation file. These 
programs are converted to C++, using a preprocessor. The converted programs define a 
CLOUDS class. In addition, the preprocessor generates interface stubs to access this class. 
These include the CLOUDS object reference class (See Section 3.2) and the information 
needed to support inheritance of CLOUDS classes. All this information completely defines a 
CLOUDS class and is stored as part of the environment of the programmer. This environment 
serves as a library when that CLOUDS class is used or inherited by other CLOUDS classes. 
C++ programs are compiled with a standard compiler along with the CC++ library which 
defines, among other things, the CLOUDS system call stubs. 

After the compilation of the program(s) to Unix .o files, the programs are linked with 
the CC++4 library using the UNIX link editor (1d). This creates a UNIX executable with 
the a.out format. The a.out file is then post-processed into segments that adhere to the 
CLOUDS object format®. The program is now stored as two files containing the data segment 
and the code segment. 

The segment files are then loaded on the CLOUDS data server. This is accomplished by 
adding the segments and the object descriptor (another segment) to the list of segments 
managed by the data server. At this point, the segments are accessible on the CLOUDS 
system. Objects represented by these segments can then be invoked or instantiated. 


6 More Programming Support 


In addition to the programming support mentioned in earlier sections, the CLOUDS system 
supports various types of persistent memory and provides consistency support for persistent 
objects. These allow CLOUDS programs to use advanced memory structures and define 
consistency requirements of applications. 


6.1 Memory Semantics 


Persistent memory needs a structured way of specifying attributes such as longevity and 
accessibility for the language-level objects contained in CLOUDS objects. To this end we 
provide several types of memory in objects. The sharable, persistent memory is called per- 
object memory. We also provide per-invocation memory that is not-shared, but is global 
to the routines in the object and lasts for the length of each invocation. Similarly per- 
thread memory is global to the routines in the ob ject but specific to a particular thread and 





5 An object may contain multiple data segments. The layout and number of segments are under the 
control of the programmer. 
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lasts until the thread terminates. This variety of memory structures provides a powerful 
programming support in the CLOUDS system [DC90]. 


6.2 Consistency Support 


The CLOUDS consistency-preservation mechanisms present a uniform object-thread abstrac- 
tion that allows programmers to specify a wide range of atomicity semantics. This scheme 
performs automatic locking and recovery of persistent data. Locking and recovery are per- 
formed at the segment-level and not at the object level. Since segments are user defined, this 
allows the user to control the granularity of locking. Custom recovery and synchronization 
are still possible but will not be necessary in many cases. 

Instead of mandating customization of synchronization and recovery for applications 
that do not need strict atomicity, the new scheme supports a variety of consistency preserv- 
ing mechanisms. The threads that execute are of two kinds, namely s-threads (or standard 
threads) and cp-threads (or consistency-preserving threads). The s-threads are not provided 
with any system-level locking or recovery. The cp-threads, on the other hand, are supported 
by well defined locking and recovery features provided by the system. 

When a cp-thread executes, all segments it reads are read-locked and the segments 
it updates are write-locked. Locking is handled by the system automatically at runtime. 
The updated segments are written using a 2-phase commit mechanism when the cp-thread 
completes. Since s-threads do not automatically acquire locks, nor are they blocked by any 
system acquired locks, they can freely interleave with other s-threads and cp-threads. 

There are two varieties of cp-threads, namely the gcp-thread and the Icp-thread. The 
gcp-thread semantics provide global (heavyweight) consistency and the lcp-thread seman- 
tics provide local (lightweight) consistency. All threads are s-threads when created. Each 
operation has a static label that declares the consistency needs of the operation. The labels 
are S (for standard), LCP (for local consistency preserving) and GCP (for global consis- 
tency preserving). The combination of the consistency labels in the same object leads to 
many interesting, as well as dangerous, thread interactions. The complete discussion of the 
semantics, behavior and implementation of this scheme is beyond the scope of this paper, 
and the reader is referred to [CD89]. 


7 Performance 


This section presents performance measurements for the CLOUDS distributed operating 
system. In our environment, compute servers run on diskless Sun-3/60 machines; data 
servers and user workstations are Sun SPARCstation 1 machines running UNIX®. Data 
segment and user I/O access is across an Ethernet, using the RaTP protocol. First, we 
present the timings for some basic kernel operations. Then, performance measurements 
for communication and object invocation mechanisms are presented. These timings are 
compared with corresponding UNIX timings, where appropriate. 

Table 1 summarizes the basic kernel operation timings. Context switch time (147 ps) 
involves a context switch between two kernel level processes. Kernel context switching is 
efficient since the processes exist in the same machine address space. The time to service a 
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Kernel Operation Time 


Context Switch 
Page Fault Service without Zero Fill 


Page Fault Service with Zero Fill 
Null System Call 





Table 1: Basic Timings 


page fault when the page is resident on the same node costs 1.5 ms for a zero-filled 8K page 
and costs 629 ys for a non zero-filled page. Such faults do not require network messages. 


Communication (CLOUDS) 


Ethernet Round Trip 

RaTP Round Trip 

RaTP 8K Page Transfer 

Page Fault service from data server 
User I/O printf 















Communication (UNIX) 
FTP 8K Page Transfer 
NFS 8K Page Transfer 
printf over rlogin 


Table 2: Communication Performance 


Table 2 details costs of CLOUDS’ communication mechanisms including page transfers 
and user I/O requests. The Ethernet round-trip time (2.4 ms) involves sending and receiving 
a short message (72 bytes) between two compute servers. This measurement is taken at the 
kernel process level, not at the Ethernet driver/interrupt level. The RaTP round-trip time 
of 4.8 ms adds overhead to a simple message but it insures reliability. Timer operations, 
buffer copying, and context switching account for most of the cost increases. The extra 
overhead may appear large for a short message, but becomes negligible for larger data 
transfers. The time to request and receive an 8K page (11.9 ms) demonstrates this point. 

The time taken to service a page fault, which requires the page to be fetched from a 
remote data server, costs 20.5 ms. The page fetch over the network uses the RaTP reliable 
transport protocol. These costs can be contrasted with the cost of using FTP (reliable) and 
NFS (unreliable) to transfer an 8K page. The cost of executing a printf from a thread 
and displaying the string on a terminal window is considerably less than Unix printf on a 
connection using rlogin. This is because RaTP is a faster protocol, tailored especially for 
message transactions in the CLOUDS environment. 

Table 3 summarizes the costs for local object invocation. Invoking an object for the 
first time involves bringing the object header and one page of code from the data server to 
the compute server. Since each page on the Sun-3/60 is 8K, an object invocation involves 
fetching the object header, the code segment and possibly the data segment. Thus, at least 
2 pages are fetched. A null invocation takes about 103 ms., while an invocation that touches 
a data page takes 130 ms. 

The next time the same object is invoked, its pages are cached in memory and invocation 
time (8.9 ms.) drops sharply. This is because no page fault occurs, which results in no need 
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Invocation Operations 


Synchronous Local Object Invocation 
- 15* time, null 
- 1%* time, 1 data page 
- 2"4 time 
Asynchronous Local Object Invocation 
- 15¢ time, return from call 
- 2"4 time 













Table 3: Invocation Performance 


for network access. Overhead in this case involves switching the address spaces of processes. 
In general, object invocation costs should be amortized over the lifetime of the object at a 
particular compute site. 

A local asynchronous invocation is measured from the time the invoking thread issues 
the invocation request to the point the request returns. This involves setting up the object 
header (paging in one page, on the first invocation) and creating a new thread. The total 
time of 71 ms. does not involve bringing in code or data pages or waiting for the newly 
created thread to run. The new thread waits for its time slice before it executes and may 
wait a long time before it actually executes. Costs for subsequent invocations is less since 
the object header mapping does not involve network access. However, its cost is larger than 
a synchronous invocation due to the thread creation overhead. 

Remote invocations are almost identical to the local invocations, except that an invo- 
cation request is sent to another compute server. 

The performance measurements for the CLOUDS distributed operating system show 
that it is quite competitive with any system that works over a network without local disks. 
While initial operations are slower, subsequent operations are considerably faster. Thus, 
the speedup of subsequent operations due to caching provides fast overall execution char- 
acteristics when network costs are properly amortized. 


8 Conclusions 


The support for programming distributed objects in a variety of programming languages 
and environments is one of the strong points of the CLOUDS distributed operating system. 
The system provides persistent objects that can be used for programming applications. 
Since the objects are persistent, there is no need for explicitly saving state. In fact, the 
operating system does not provide for file systems or disk I/O routines available from the 
user environments. 

In addition, CLOUDS distribution mechanisms allow the programmer to implement ap- 
plications using implicit distribution techniques. Coupled with the orthogonality of compute 
and data servers, the system design is elegant, easy to use and intuitive. This enhances its 
usability and represents the novel aspect of the Clouds system environment. 

The performance of the system is more than adequate. The compute performance 
is dependent on the machines used to run the applications; the only bottleneck being the 
paging of the objects from the data servers. This can be improved with high speed networks 
or placing the data servers on the same machines as the compute servers. However, keeping 
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the data servers physically separate has some distinct advantages: orthogonality, uniform 
access costs and symmetry. We could improve local performance by integrating the compute 
and data server functions together on one machine. However, this approach would not 
improve global system performance, since objects located at the combined compute/data 
server node would still have the same remote access characteristics as they did when the 
functions were separated. Instead, a solution involving a high-speed network appears more 
favorable. Thus, in most cases (except if the host is a high-power multiprocessor) the data 
servers should be kept separate and linked via a high speed network. 


9 Availability 


CLOUDS operating system code for the Sun 3/60 is available via anonymous ftp. For more 
details, contact our system administrator Mark Reed via email at clouds-project @ he- 
lios.cc.gatech.edu. 
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Abstract 


Future computing networks will offer far higher communications performance than current net- 
works provide, making possible a broad range of communications and information retrieval ser- 
vices. Many of these applications will require full-motion video capabilities. The ability to 
capture these video streams from a digital network has a large effect on the design of work- 
stations. Of particular concern is the ability to allow many overlapping video windows to be 
simultaneously displayed without flooding the workstation with input. 


We make use of an architecture that solves this problem by distributing the workstation’s intel- 
ligence over a high-performance network to shed computational and communications to other 
processors on the network. Our initial experience with this architecture using a prototype 
monochrome workstation on the HPC/VORX local area multicomputer system has been 
encouraging. The workstation can simultaneously display several windows with 30 frame per 
second video, each originating from a different processor on the network. Another processor 
runs the X server, providing text and graphics windows on the workstation by periodically 
sending images of its windows to the workstation. 


Motivation 


Broadband ISDN networks!!! providing communications at 150 Mbit/sec will become available 
in the early 1990s and more powerful networks will follow. When combined with large elec- 
tronic multimedia databases, these networks make possible a broad range of communications 
and information retrieval services. Applications such as multimedia document browsers (2), 
shared electronic environments?! and computer-assisted conference systems will become ubi- 
quitous. Computation will be seamlessly distributed throughout the network, causing the work- 
station to be viewed as a user-friendly means of accessing network resources rather than a vehi- 
cle for computation and allowing us to create sophisticated and powerful workstation user 
interfaces. 


All the applications mentioned above are communications-intensive, requiring either continuous 
video images or fast-changing bitmap images Some of these applications require the ability to 
multicast the same video stream to several recipients. Our interests lie in the design of systems 
and devices that can be used to support these communications-intensive applications. Of fun- 
damental concern is the workstation, the device that presents and obtains information for the 
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user. As HDTV receivers with compact-disk quality audio become common household items, 
computer users will demand that the video and audio quality of the workstation keep up with 
that of their home entertainment systems '*!, Display screens will be larger, have higher resolu- 
tion, and be able to simultaneously display far more colors than those of current workstations. 
Workstations of the 1990s will be true multimedia workstations, allowing the simultaneous 
display of windows with full motion video, fast-changing bitmap images, CD-quality audio, 
graphics and text, all of which may originate from distant sources. 


This paper describes a prototype workstation with high communications bandwidth, fast file 
access, and high-fidelity audio capabilities. This prototype has been used to experiment with 
new software and hardware implementation strategies as well as with the implementation of 
next-generation applications. A distinguishing feature of this workstation is its distributed 
architecture !"!, By distributing the workstation’s intelligence over a high-performance network 
to shed computational and communications to other processors on the network, we are able to 
overcome some of the bandwidth limitations of current networks. 


Capabilities 


One of the goals of this work is to determine the feasibility of a distributed architecture in 
which the workstation does no computation, but simply accepts video or other bitmap images 
from other processors on the network *!, Such an architecture greatly simplifies the work- 
station and permits it to be constructed in hardware in a timely fashion. It meshes well with 
the "open architecture receiver" that permits identical hardware to be used for both computer 
displays and HDTV consumer televisions!®!, We make use of distributed processing to imple- 
ment basic workstation functions and high-level applications. 


The major limitation of our experimental testbed is the network access bandwidth. The proto- 
type workstation is based on a Synergy Microsystems PEGC video board with a 1280x1024 
pixel frame buffer connected to the local bus of its 33 MHz Motorola 68020-based single 
board computer. This workstation is connected to a network of processors by the VORX 
operating system and the HPC network!”!, The current HPC/VORX configuration provides com- 
munications and distributed processing with 80 Motorola 68020 single board computers and 10 
Sun hosts. By using user-defined communications objects, programs on any two processors 
can send small messages to each other with a latency of under 40 psec and obtain a throughput 
of over 3.2 Mbyte/sec for large messages. 


Though these bandwidths and latencies are more than sufficient for distributed processing 
applications '*!, they are not good enough for transmission of high-quality color video. Even 
with eight-bit color or gray scale we would be limited either to video windows of a tiny size or 
to full-screen windows with a slow update rate. These considerations have forced us to to use 
a monochrome (bi-level black and white) display. Because we can pack each pixel into a sin- 
gle bit, HPC/VORX is fast enough to allow remote processes to refresh nearly the entire screen 
30 times per second. 


As a demonstration of the capabilities of our prototype workstation we have run the following 
experiment. The processor with the video board runs a program that reads bitmap data from 
the HPC and copies the data to its frame buffer. A window system is provided by an X 
server!’! that resides on a different processor and sends real-time bitmap images of its entire 
screen to the display processor. While the X server is running, a process on a third processor 
sends images of a digitized video stream (an AT&T television commercial) to one of the win- 
dows on the display. The processor controlling the commercial updates its 480 x640 pixel win- 
dow 30 times per second while the X server updates the rest of the 1280x1024 screen 10 times 
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per second. Error-diffusion dithering allows us to present a surprisingly good rendition of the 
commercial on the monochrome monitor. 


Because this dithering technique cannot be executed in real-time, we have stored the dithered 
commercial on computer disks, using approximately 80 Mbytes of storage. Unfortunately, a 
single processor can only read data from its 5% inch SCSI hard disk and send it on the net- 
work at a rate of 1 Mbyte/sec. We obtain the required rate of 1.3 Mbyte/sec by interleaving 
the video data on two disks, each located on its own processor. The data is synchronized by a 
third processor that sends a short synchronizing message each frame time (thirty times a 
second), alternating between the two processors with the disks. The disk processors start the 
transmission of their next frame each time this message is received. The processor that con- 
trols the video stream for the display receives and merges the two video streams sent by the 
disk processors. 


While the commercial is being displayed, we simultaneously transmit its sound track on the 
network. We have built hardware that conforms to the SONY/Philips digital interface format 
and captures the 44.1 kHz digital output of a compact disc player or digital audio recorder and 
makes it available to a program running on one of our processors. This program copies the 
data to the HPC network. We have also built hardware that a program can use to produce a 
data stream that feeds into the digital direct input of an audio amplifier. In our demonstration, 
the audio data for the television commercial is stored on disk along with the video images and 
is transmitted in real-time via the HPC to the processor with the audio output hardware. The 
data rate required for the audio is 200 kbyte/sec, an order of magnitude less than for the video 
data. 


The current prototype is capable of simultaneously displaying multiple video streams in dif- 
ferent windows. These video windows can be manipulated as ordinary X windows and may 
overlap and obscure each other or other X windows. We are also able to use the HPC 
hardware multicast mechanism to have a video stream displayed on several workstations at the 
same time. The video windows associated with a stream may appear in a different position on 
each workstation display and may be clipped differently. 


The photograph in Figure | shows the workstation display when running the experiment. Each 
of the five video windows on the workstation is actually cycling through the 1800 frames of 
the commercial in real-time: once per minute. 


Implementation 


Since we want our workstation to work with a variety of multimedia applications, its architec- 
ture allows many windows to be simultaneously displayed at video rates. It is interesting to 
note the effect of allowing many overlapping video windows originating from the network, 
where only a small portion of each window is visible on the display. Some authors have pro- 
posed having each video source sent directly to the workstation and for the workstation to per- 
form clipping of overlapping windows!!°l, In this case, the workstation must read each video 
image in full from the network and discard the information describing the obscured parts of the 
windows, thereby requiring the workstation to be capable of processing incoming images at a 
much faster data rate than the update rate of the display. If completely obscured windows are 
allowed, the amount of input that the workstation must process becomes unbounded. Our 
architecture avoids this problem by limiting the amount of data sent to the workstation’s 
display. 


We limit the amount of data sent directly to the display by shedding its communications load 
to other processors in the network. All images are positioned and clipped into windows before 
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arriving at the workstation. This function is performed by a vfilter, a processor obtained from 
the processor pool that accepts a full-size window from a video source, clips its contents as 
specified by the window system, and sends the clipped images to the appropriate position on 
the workstation display. In this way, each pixel on the display is written to by no more that 
one vfilter, effectively limiting the rate of input to the display. 


In our experiment, the data for each video window, as well as that for the X server is pro- 
cessed by a vfilter before being sent to the display. Each video window may be partially or 
fully obscured by other video or X windows, and its vfilter sends only the visible portion of 
the image to the display. The vfilter for the X server sends only the portion of the screen not 
obscured by a video window to the display. 


Each workstation uses an additional processor, an area manager, that communicates with each 
of the vfilters and with the X window system. Whenever the position of a window is changed, 
the X window system informs the area manager of the change. The area manager recomputes 
the visibility of each window and sends to each vfilter the position and clipping for its win- 
dow. The area manager runs fast enough that the changes appear to be instantaneous. Figure 
2 shows how the video sources, vfilters, and the workstation’s display are interconnected in 
this experiment. The solid lines in that figure indicate logical network connections through 
which video images flow and the dotted lines indicate control information. 


This architecture makes it possible to multicast video to several recipients. Each recipient has 
his or her own workstation, with a vfilter for each window. The originator of the video images 
uses the hardware multicast mechanism to send the full-size image to each of the vfilters. Each 
vfilter does the positioning and clipping that is required for its workstation. In this way, each 
workstation can have its own view of the multicast video stream. The diagram in Figure 3 
shows how a video source could be multicast to two workstations. 


Limitations 


Our prototype workstation has several limitations that must be corrected in the color work- 
station that we are planning to build. The most annoying problem is that the pointer (the icon 
that follows the movement of the mouse) disappears when it is moved into a video window. 
This occurs because the pointer is placed on the screen by the X server, but the X server does 
not write into the portions of the display occupied by video windows. Several fixes for this 
problem have been considered. One is to remove the pointer from the control of the X win- 
dow system and make it a separate window whose visibility is maintained by the area manager. 
This would require high performance from the area manager. A mouse in continuous motion 
typically reports its position 24 time a second, so the area manager must compute and send 
visibility information at this rate. An alternative solution would be for the pointer icon to be 
managed directly by the workstation’s display hardware. The display would ignore data sent to 
the position of the pointer icon, and would paint the icon there instead. 


There is yet another problem with the pointer: its movement is jerky when displayed by the X 
server. This occurs because X only updates the display ten times per second. While fast 
enough to display text typed at the keyboard with no perceptible delay, this update rate is not 
fast enough to display all the intermediate pointer positions when the mouse is moved. This 
problem will be corrected when we have enough bandwidth to update the X windows 24 times 
per second. 


The other limitations result from the use of a monochrome display. One is that the edges of 
the video windows and the output of the X server are constrained to begin and end horizontally 
at a location that is a multiple of 32 pixels from the left edge of the screen. This is done to 
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simplify and optimize data transfers between the HPC network and the display. If windows 
were allowed to start at arbitrary bit positions, a bit-shift and mask operation would be required 
for each word in data transfers. This problem occurs because monochrome images are packed 
one bit per pixel and will not happen with a color display. 


The final problem is that video sources require a large amount of processing prior to display. 
Our one minute video sequence was originally 1800 frames of color data. This had to be 
transformed to a gray-scale image and then dithered for display on our monochrome monitor 
because each pixel on the display is either black or white!''!, This dithering is computation- 
ally expensive. It required about one week of computer time on a Sun 3/160 processor to pro- 
cess the video sequence. This makes the use of cameras or other real-time video sources 
impractical with our monochrome workstation. 


Insights 


A key contribution to the success of our multimedia workstation is the architecture of the HPC 
network. The HPC implements flow-control entirely in the network hardware. This makes loss 
of messages due to buffer overflow impossible. Because the HPC also provides reliable mes- 
sage transmission, the need for implementing recovery mechanisms in the communications 
software is entirely eliminated !'?!, The VORX operating system provides a general interface for 
user-defined communications objects. Processes can access the hardware input and output 
registers from their applications, eliminating the overhead of supervisor calls into the kernel, 
and can specify interrupt service routines to handle incoming messages. 


Because data transmission is reliable, simple and efficient user-defined objects are used to 
implement the workstation. For instance, the processor with the frame buffer and display runs 
only an interrupt service routine. Each incoming message contains a line segment of some 
length and one pixel high for display. The routine uses programmed I/O to read the first words 
of the message. These contain the coordinates of the leftmost pixel of the segment and its 
length. The routine then reads the rest of the message directly from the network to the 
appropriate location in the frame buffer. This scheme involves no unnecessary copying of data 
and a minimum of overhead. The vfilter and disk processing programs similarly make use of 
simple and direct communications schemes that have no protocol overhead. 


With a 33 MHz Motorola 68020 processor, the display processor can read image data from the 
network and place it in its frame buffer at a rate of 3.2 Mbyte/sec (25 Mbit/sec). This is about 
three times faster than the general-purpose communications protocol provided by VORX!!3], 


The vfilter program does twice as much communications for each message as the frame buffer 
program because it both reads and writes each line segment. Its throughput has been measured 
at 1.7 Mbyte/sec. The vfilter program occasionally receives messages from the area manager to 
change the visibility of its window and performs a computation of several hundred 
microseconds to update an internal table describing how to process incoming image data. An 
early implementation had the processor read and discard incoming image data while it was 
updating its table. This cost about half the processor cycles and doubled the time to update 
this table. We were able to eliminate this overhead using a feature of the network multicast 
mechanism that enables a processor to turn off receipt of multicast messages. Because only the 
video is multicast, the vfilter program is able to have the network filter out the incoming video 
messages while the vfilter updates its tables. 
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Conclusions 


We have demonstrated the feasibility of transmitting digital full motion video images over a 
network to a workstation and of integrating them with an existing window system. Though we 
adopted the extreme view of forcing all images, including the output of the X server, to be 
shipped across the network to the workstation, our experimental workstation performs reason- 
ably well. This validates our workstation architecture and confirms our techniques and algo- 
rithms for distributed management of window visibility. 


The video images were stored on ordinary computer disks. We demonstrated the feasibility of 
interleaving the data across multiple disks on different processors to provide sufficient 
throughput for full motion video. A simple synchronization method is able to provide video 
and sound that are synchronized with each other and flow smoothly. 


We are experimenting with the transmission, display, and storage of full motion color video on 
our network. Our eventual goal is to build multimedia color workstations and fast multimedia 
file servers that are able to deal with large numbers of high-bandwidth data streams. 
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Figure 1. Typical Display from the Liaison Workstation 
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Figure 2. Architecture of the Liaison Workstation 
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The USENIX Association 


The USENIX Association is a not-for-profit organization of those interested 
in UNIX and UNIX-like systems. It is dedicated to fostering and communicating 
the development of research and technological information and ideas pertaining to 
advanced computing systems, to the monitoring and encouragement of continuing 
innovation in advanced computing environments, and to the provision of a forum 
where technical issues are aired and critical thought exercised so that its members 
can remain current and vital. 

To these ends, the Association conducts large semi-annual technical conferences 
and sponsors workshops concerned with varied special-interest topics; publishes 
proceedings of those meetings; publishes a bimonthly newsletter ;login:; produces a 
quarterly technical journal, Computing Systems; co-publishes books with The MIT 
Press; serves as coordinator of an exchange of software; and distributes 4.3BSD 
manuals and 2.10BSD tapes. The Association also actively participates in and 
reports on the activities of various ANSI, IEEE and ISO standards efforts. 

Computing Systems, published quarterly in conjunction with the University of 
California Press, is a refereed scholarly journal devoted to chronicling the develop- 
ment of advanced computing systems. It uses an aggressive review cycle providing 
authors with the opportunity to publish new results quickly, usually within six 
months of submission. 

The USENIX Association intends to continue these and other projects, and in 
addition, the Association will focus new energies on expanding the Association’s 
activities in the areas of outreach to universities and students, improving the 
technical community’s visibility and stature in the computing world, and continu- 
ing to improve its conferences and workshops. 

The Association was formed in 1975 and incorporated in 1980 to meet the needs 
of the UNIX users and system maintainers who convened periodically to discuss 
probelms and exchange ideas concerning UNIX. It is governed by a Board of Direc- 
tors elected biennially. 

There are four classes of membership in the Association, differentiated pri- 
marily by the dues paid and services provided. 


For further information about membership or to order publications, contact: 


USENIX Association Telephone: 415 528-8649 

2560 Ninth Street, Suite 215 Email: office@ usenix.org 

Berkeley, CA 94710 Fax: 415/548-5738 

USENIX Supporting Members 

Aerospace Corporation Matsushita Graphic Communication Systems, Inc. 
AT&T Information Systems Open Software Foundation 
Digital Equipment Corporation Quality Micro Systems 
Frame Technology Corporation Sun Microsystems, Inc. 


mt Xinu Sybase, Inc. 





